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Just send 10c (a dime, or 
stamps) to Ig eheart Broth- 
ers for “Cake Secrets”—the 
authoritative recipe book 
on cake and pastry making. 
In it Janet McKenzie Hill. 
formerly of the Boston 
Cooking School, and one of 
the foremost cooking ex- 
perts in the country, tells 
you exactly what to do and 
what not todo to obtain the 
best results in any kind of 
cake or pastry baking. You 
can’t fail. Why not send 
now while you’re thinking 
about it! 


HEN it’s really delicious, doesn’t 

your cake always cause more 
enthusiastic comment than any other 
onething in the picnic basket? And 
how proud you are when you cut 
into it! 

If you want to make sure every time 
that your cake will be soft and fluffy 
—the kind that literally melts in your 
mouth—make it with Swans Down 
Cake Flour. You can always depend 
on this pure, feathery wheat flour to 
lend its own airy lightness to any 
biscuit, muffin, or cake into which 
you put it. It practically eliminates 
the possibility of wasteful failures. 


Be Proud of Your Picnic Cake 


—make it with 


* SWANS 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 29 Years 


DOWN 


Every day more women are making 
the delightful discovery that by using 
Swans Down Cake Flour they can 
actually cut down the cost of their 


cakes, 


Enough Swans Down for the aver- 
age cake—two cups—costs only 3% 
cents more than the same quantity of 
bread flour. Yet by following a simpler 
recipe—one calling for fewer eggs or 
less shortening—you can easily save 
this small sum, and still have better 
cake! It’s no wonder experienced cooks 
consider Swans Down the most eco- 
nomical flour that can be used in any 
kind of cake or pastry baking. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2207 Second Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 


Established 1856 


Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


CAsk your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 
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PRIZE DEVIL’S FOORD 


1-2 cup butter or substitute 

1 cup dark brown sugar 

1 cup light brown sugar 

2 eggs 

3cups SWANS DOWN CAKE 
FLOUR 

1-4 teaspoon salt 

1-2 cup sour milk 

1-2 cup boiling water 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 1-2 squares chocolate, melted, 
(or 1-2 cup cocoa) 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Method: Cream butter, add1e ip 
sugar gradually, creaming mix’ re 
thoroughly. Beat eggs until . 
add the other cup of sugar‘ ne 
eggs, mixing well. Add tl gg 
mixture to the creamed but nd 
sugar and beat hard. S our 
once, measure, add salt sift 
three times. Then add the 
first mixture alternating the 
sour milk, beating ba } hard 
after each addition of * and 
milk. Into the boiling er stir 
the soda and the melte rcolate 
or cocoa, and beat in. , .e cake 
mixture. Add vanilla. bake in 
three layers in a moderate oven. 
Spread a white icing between the 
layers and on top and sides of cake. 











Victrola V1 
$35 





Victrola IX 
$75 





Mahogany or oak aa 50 Mahogany or oak 
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Victrola No. 220 
$200 







Victrola No. 240 
$115 







Victrola aot ae electric, Stsincaient ae siniiaiana a 100 





Mahogany or walnut Mahogany or walnut 


| Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


There are no better judges of performancé than those who themselves 
perform. Practically without exception, all those who represent most in 
the world of musical art choose the Victrola as the one best instrument 
to perpetuate their achievements. The purchase of a Victrola therefore 
carries with it assurances of satisfaction which can be obtained in no 
other music-reproducing instrument. 


















| Hear these Victor Records by the world’s most famous artists: 


For You Alone Caruso 87070 $1.25 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
OP Car’lina Galli-Curci 66014 1.25 
My Laddie Gluck 64183 1.25 
Caprice Viennois Violin Kreisler 74197 1.75 
Mother Machree McCormack 64181 1.25 
Good-Bye Melba 88065 1.75 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 10 Piano Paderewski 74788 1.75 
Spinning Song Piano Rachmaninoff 64921 1.25 
Danny Boy Schumann-Heink 88592 1.75 


Go to the nearest dealer ir. Victor products and ask him to play 
these records for you. They are representative of tie great Victor 
Catalog. You will be thrilled by their music and realize as you never 
have before your need of such music as the Victrola and Victor Records 
used together can produce. 


» Victrola 


REG UE PAT OFF. 





Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes 


has gone abroad to represent Goop HousEKEEPING at the meeting of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance in Rome. Before her return she 
will visit five other countries and will write you of affairs social and political 
in each one of them. You may tour Europe with “The Senator’s Wife,” 
if you are careful to reserve thé numbers of Goop HousEKEEPING in advance. 
Her first letter will appear in the August issue. You should not miss 









Italy, England, France, Spain, Holland, Switzerland 
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WISCONSIN 


EPISCOPAL 


BELOw is one of the six cadet companies at St. John’s. 
proud of his Company and of his School. It’s the pride of 


loyalty. It’s any one of a dozen splendid qualities that the 
to-day wants in his organization. 

And that is how St. John’s training is a preparation for life. 
qualities that make for success—qualities that put their possess 
The lad who places himself in harmony with the St. John’s sys 


specialists who administer them, send for catalog. 


There is still time to enroll at a summer camp. 


A number of excellent camps present their 
announcements to you on this page. 


If you are unable to find here or in our pre- 
vious camp issues the particular type of camp 
you are seeking, or one in the locality you pre- 
fer, our Service Bureau will be glad to help you. 








NEW 


Tracy, Director. 
Pa., ; Fe 1720 


Johns Military Fleademy 
THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Every lad in it is 


He is a living part of the organization, and he has given the be n 
to make his Company the best. That is team-work. It’s co-operation. It’s 


reward in a healthy body, an alert mind, and a dependable character. 
If you want to learn more about St. John’s methods, and about the experienced 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 7G, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis. 





Roc ky P ond C amp lightful camp for men and 
women. Children with their parents accepted, Lake, 
woods, informal life, swimming 
food, Season July 1 to September 3. Dr. ManrtHa 
After June 20, Clemons, New York. 


PENNS YLVANIA 
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Northwestern Military 
and Naval p hei 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College 
Preparatory school and Junior College. Its dis- 
tinctive advantages will interest discriminating 
parents and appeal to the virile American boy 
who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, etc. Address 


big employer of 






It develops the 
or at a premium. 
tem will reap his 









Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 





























Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. An accredited 
and standard school for girls. A four year course for 
college entrance. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
AnNa A, RayMonp, A.M., Principal. ‘ 
__Wis., Milwaukee, Box G._ 


Layton School of Art 


Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume Design, 
Interior Design, Illustration, and Normal Art. 
Miss CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 
WIscoNSIN, Milwaukee 


Nay fi. , College-preparatory with 
W ay land Academy certificate privilege. A 
boys’ school for 75; a girls’ school for 50. Faculty 14. 
A home spirit and Christian atmosphere. High standards. 
Athletics and outdoor recreations. Music department. 
Endowed. Rate $500 EpwIin P. Brown, Prin. 

WIsconsINn, Beaver Dam, Box HD. 









The Service Bureau of our School Department 
is maintained for the purpose of assisting our 
readers in the selection of schools and camps. 







InLwriting to our Service Bureau please give 
just as full details as possible regarding your 
requirements. 







Pte age and sex of the prospective camper, 
locality you prefer and an estimate of the 
charges you wish to pay. 













YORK 


In the Adirondacks, A de- 








"Weleda — a Girls 


Powers Lake, Wisconsin 


canoeing, hiking. Fresh 





Chestnut St., Box G, 





{deal outing for girls of college age and employed 
young women. Short time comers welcome, one week 
or longer. Here is health, happiness and care-free 
life among tall, fragrant pines. Beautiful, clear lake 
with sandy beach at camp door. Mountain climbing, 
horseback riding, water sports. 1300 ft. elevation, 
near Bennington, N. H. Come here for seclusion, 
rest, comfort, ‘fine living. Tall Pines Camp for 
younger girls. 7 to 18, under same management. 
Separate booklets, Write for one wanted. Address 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
326C Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. 


“NE W YORK 


Among the pines where 
Ridge and Poconos unite 
rivaled for HEALTH, H 
SPORT. New Bungalows, 
own string of horses, fi 
camping trip outfits, larg 
Excellent food 





W. T. TRANSUE 
— want to learn how to do 





rae HERE'S ONE, BOYS! jyomiinie 


CAMP WYOMISSING 


NORTH WATER GAP, PA. 
For boys who wish to know the Out-of-Doors, who 


atmosphere of Good Sportsmanship 


. ALLINCLUSIVE FEE CATALOGUE INSPECTION INVITED 

















the Delaware River, Blue 
to provide a location un- 
APPINESS, SAFETY and 
modern plumbing, camp’s 
eet of boats and canoes, 
e well-kept athletic flelds. 


Under the management of The Chicago 
Normal School of Physical Education 


July and August. 


Junior and Senior Camps. 
For girls, ages 9 to 22. A strong force of trained 


counselors. References required. 
Write for Booklet 


Dept. G 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





things and who desire an aoe Me = 
Ad-A-Wa-Gam 

A Nature Camp for Boys. Interesting canoe trips— 
Indian Ponies—Gypsy Trips—Land and water sports— 





VERMONT 


Medical supervision. (Write for booklet.) 
M. A. Expert, Director. 
Wisconsin, Tomahawk Leke. 














CAMP INKOWA—INKOWA HOUSE 
Greenwood Lake, Orange County, N.Y. | 
—— gency rig ee wg & 
45 miles from New York City | 
a» “w All outdoor sports: Horseback Rid- | 
. 4 Ww ing: Swimming: Canoeing: Boating | eighteen Separate Junior 
@d > Tennis: Athletics: Long and short beach, all sports, Music, 
distance hiking trips: Expert leader- featured Limited number 
ship: Best equipment. | Full season is eight weeks. 
JUNIOR CAMP for gir's from twelve to sixteen, is filling a long- | VERMONT, Milton. ~ 


teit need for a high-class came st a moderate rate, by the week 
The Teela-Wooket 


or month—Rates $70 per month: $18 per week. 
SENIOR CAMP for young women over sixteen: Rates $70 per 

| Camps for Girls under 20 

free riding and thorough 


month: $18 per week, 
A 300-acre ‘Wonderland’ 





INKOWA HOUSE for men and women: Rates $25 Single rooms, 
per week: Double Rooms $40 per week and up 
References Required. Send for booklet 


Camp Inkowa or Inkowa House, Greenwood Lake, N.Y. 





| Camp Winnisquam fry “girls rom” eight. ‘to Chambers Island Camps Great Lakes. |S 


Mountains. Write for booklet. 
Mass., Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 













girls from eight to 
and Senior Camps. Ideal | hours from Chicago. Camp for Girls. All water and 
Rhythmies and Dramatics | land sports. College councilors. 3000 acres wooded 
accepted for August only. | land. Inland lakes. 200 wild deer. No automobiles. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. | Chambers Island, Inc. Mrs. Epwarp J. Barrett, Mgr. 
Miss HELEN C. Van BUREN. Wis., Sheboygan, 222 Michigan Ave, 





. Roxbury, Vermont, Mi; , 
Camps Senior and Junior Minne-W awa 
Famous for fine saddle horses, A Nature Camp for Girls. Log cabins—Canoe trips 
instruction in horsemanship. | —-Indian ponies—Land and water sports—Medical super- 
in the heart of the Green | vision. Tomahawk Lake, Wisconsin. 

Mr. AND Mrs. C, A. Roys, 






Miss W. Menson. Director. 
InDIANA, Michigan City, 209 East Barker Ave. 








In using advertisements see page 4 19 






























Four Years and 


ONTANA is now geograph- 
ically located. As the result 
Montana of its action on election day 
in 1916, it has twice enjoyed the limelight. By the 
election of Miss Jeannette Rankin as a representative at 
large, the state had the honor of sending the first woman 
to Congress. A great deal of publicity was given to the 
event at the time, but interest soon waned, and very few 
people knew any more about the state itself than before. 
It remained simply as one of the states in the Great 
Northwest that was in the habit of sending copper 
millionaires to the Senate. On that same day in 1916, 
however, the state did another thing that has now 
permanently fixed it in the minds of at least the male 
population of the English-speaking world. By a vote of 
eighty-odd thousand to approximately sixty-six thou- 
sand, boxing was legalized. Probably much local advan- 
tage has been taken of this action, but the state has had 
to wait nearly seven years for recognition as the arena 
for the giants of the profession. Now, on and about the 
anniversary of the date when we declared that we were 
grown up and wouldn’t stand for mother’s apron-strings 
any longer, enough men are expected to journey to a 
hamlet in the northwestern part of this northwestern 
state to enabie a certain hard-fisted individual to earn 
for himself in a few minutes as much as the nation is 
paying President Harding for his entire term of office. 
A successful Fourth of July is thus provided for. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has formed elab- 
orate plans for citizenship programs on that day, and 
doubtless a multitude of cities and towns will stage 
demonstrations more or less patriotic, all of them calling 
to our attention the fact that there was something said 
in the Declaration of Independence about the indivjdual’s 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but 
these will be pale and insipid in comparison with the event 
at Shelby, which will have front-page space on all 
newspapers. Staging a brutal spectacle on the nation’s 
birthday is one way of showing that our Declaration 
was not an idle boast; we made it good. Nevertheless, 
just as a reminder, we offer this: two years later Mon- 
tana repented of its action in sending a woman to 


“The 400.” 
That's Shelby, 


Congress. Sackcloth and ashes would become it again. 
A Voice WESTERN newspaper editor, at- 
Out of tending the recent convention of 
the West newspaper men here in New York 


City, voiced a criticism of the metropolitan press that 
did not appear in print, but that we think is worth 
passing on. He said that newspapers in the big cities 
of the East are all wrong on the matter of prohibition. 
To judge by these papers, there is not a single bright 
spot in the prohibition sky; all is gloom, with worse 
things on the point of breaking over our heads. On 
the contrary, the westerner claimed that out there the 
people are satisfied with prohibition, that drinking has 
been reduced to a minimum and is constantly decreas- 
ing, and that so far as the West is concerned the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is here to stay. He did not add, but 
it is a logical assumption, that if the Amendment is here 
to stay it is go.ng to be enforced. The policy that he 
criticized is one that, in his opinion, is calculated to 
enable the minority to put up such a show of public 
demand for liquor and widespread breaking of the law 
that the outlaw business of supplying liquor will not 


20 






forty Minutes 


be interfered with. We believe, with him, that if all 
the newspapers were to support the Constitution of the 
United States there would be no question but that 
the will of the majority would appear, as it is in fact, to 
be in favor of upholding prohibition. 





New York T IS NOT the newspapers alone, 
Versus however, that are confused over 
the Constitution prohibition and the Prohibition 
Amendment. The Legislature of New York, near the 


close of its session, made a gesture that was hailed as a 
wiping out of the Amendment so far as it concerned New 
York. The repeal of the state enforcement act did no 
more, however, than leave the matter of enforcement 
where it perhaps properly belongs, in the hands of 
federal officials. The law itself still stands, and the 
obligation still rests on the State of New York to see 
that its officials cooperate with federal officials in enforc- 
ing the law. Much, necessarily, depends upon this 
cooperation, for it is, of course, not possible for the 
federal government to police New York or any other 
state. There is very little doubt that this view will 
ultimately be accepted, along with its corollary that it is 
the bounden duty of every state in the Union to see that 
a national law is enforced. There will be strife and con- 
fusion, there will be times when the law will seem to be 
utterly submerged, but in the end we shall see the law 
triumphant. This day will be advanced just as rapidly 
as other state officials place themselves on the side of 
law. enforcement as unequivocally as did Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania when he said, in our June issue: 
“Tf I wholly disbelieved in prohibition, I should neverthe- 
less put every particle of energy and power that are in 
me into the enforcement of the law in Pennsylvania 

Not with my consent will it ever be truthfully said 
that the Volstead Act, or any other law, means noth- 
ing in Pennsylvania.” The Eighteenth Amendment is 
the law in every state in the Union. Every state 
official, upon assuming office, takes an oath to uphold 
the laws of the land as well as those of his home state. 
Personal preferences do not count. Nor do supposed 


“mandates from the people.” When a law is not 
wanted, it should be repealed, not broken. 
The Minimum OMEN and children are 


Wage Law 


having a hard time before 
Unconstitutional the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Into the discard with the Child Labor 
Law the Court has just thrown a law by which Congress 
sought to regulate minimum wages to be paid to women 
and girls in the District of Columbia. Because Congress 
had said that women and girls should not work for less 
than a certain wage, the Supreme Court held that the 
act was a price-fixing measure and a restriction upon the 
right of contract. In other words, if a woman is willing 
to accept a wage lower than the one fixed by Congress 
or if necessity compels her to accept such a wage, the 
Supreme Court declared that it is her constitutional 
right to do so. ‘The Supreme Court is doubtless right, 
but unfortunately its decision protecting contract rights 
removed the foundation from many attempts that have 
been made in recent years to raise the wage level for 
women and girls toa point where they can live decently 


and in comfort. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR 
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A Prayer fr Holidays 
CBy Martha Haskell Clark 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


HOSE who watch from wistful windows while the world keeps holiday, 
Lord, send down Thy love to fold them; take the loneliness away. 


There are many, ah, so many, Lord, for whom the dawn-light falls 

On barren fields of bitterness, and mocking, empty walls. 

Some are weary with false hopings, some are bound by crippled feet, 

Some are mother-hearted, yearning for lost foot-falls down the street; 

Some are sick for dreams long vanished, some for questings never known; 

Some have lost a comrade’s shoulder and must take the road alone. 

Little, watching, wistful windows—white farms ringed with northern fir, Pri 

Pillared portico and lattice where the jasmined dusk-winds stir; OS 
Nay [!N 

Sun-baked cabin flanked with sage-brush, city marble terraced white, > 

Or a steamer’s port-holes streaming gold against a starless night. 

Bless the patience and the waiting with the tread of homing feet, 

Pour the wretched and the weary, wine of courage, golden-sweet; 


To the fettered bring the promise of far trails and sunny skies, 

For the doubting and the lonely, set new faith within their eyes. 

Those who watch from wistful windows, Lord, look down on them we pray; 
Let Thy love and comfort fold them, and their hearts keep holiday. 
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That evening, after Robu 


had returned to his camp, Nicu 


went to see Perta. ‘‘What is it you have 


Perta 


I //u Ce a abe ef ed by W - 


HIEF LICA, the ruler of a gipsy 
tribe of coppersmiths and kettle- 
makers, was known through the 
Moldavia as the Tzigan Balan, the 

white ‘sigan. The nickname was one he 
well deserved, for most of his people, 
including himself, were whiter than any 
of the other gipsies roving over the coun- 
try, selling horses in the market-places or 
dancing bears at the inns. For generations 
there had been a general strain of white 
Llood coming into Lica’s tribe, a number 
of the men having married peasant women 
who had fallen in love upon hearing them 
sing and play, and a number of white men 
having joined the tribe, fascinated by the 
roving life and by the beautiful women of 
Lica’s people. The chief’s own father had 
been a high officer in the army, who, 
having fallen in love with his mother, 
abandoned a white wife and children in 
the garrison town and went to live with 
the gipsies; relinquishing the sword for the 
hammer and wearing his bedraggled uni- 
form until it hung in tatters on his body. 

And from this last infusion of white 

7? 


: 


blood the tribe had also acquired a sort of 
martial spirit of behavior. Lica himself 
ruled his men as an officer of the army 
rules his Indeed there was 
nothing more military than Lica’s caravan 
en route. The caravan wagons with their 
wide, canvas covers bulging over them were 
always arrayed in a straight line. That 
of the chief marched ahead. It was fol- 
lowed by those of his lieutenants, and so 
down in rank to the last of the twenty or 
more wagons of the tribe over which he 
ruled. Most of the heads of families had 
military names. There was a capitan 
Janosh, Lieutenant Stoica, and a number 
of sergeants and corporals—all hereditary 
titles like those of nobility. 

When the caravan came to a halt, the 
work of making camp was begun, rapidly, 
quietly, and in such orderly manner, each 
knowing exactly what to do, that it looked 
more like a military force coming to a 
standstill than a tribe of gipsies simply 
choosing camp. Even to the clothing of 
the men and women, the military spirit 
had pervaded Lica’s people. And there 


4° 
soldiers. 


Benda 


were regular hours of work and definit« 
manners for behavior. Each had _ his 
work cut out for him. No sooner was a 
camp site selected than the younger of 
the half-white ¢zigan would entrain with 
their wooden swords, forming a _ long 
company, and begin to march around to 
limber up their legs. Each one of the 
children, like the older men and women, 
knew exactly his or her duty. The carry- 
ing of water, setting up the triangles under 
which were hung the cooking pots, bringing 
wood for the fire, unharnessing the horses— 
all was done by the same men, the same 
boys, all the time. Lica himself, standing 
on the rear end of his wagon, supervised the 
work to see that it was done to his satisfac- 
tion. Indeed this martial spirit had gone so 
far that Lica’s men, instead of calling him 
the barosan (ruler), adopted the manner of 
calling him the “ghianaray,”’ the general. 
And so, all through the country, the other 
gipsies and the peasants, when referring to 
Lica, spoke of him as the ghianarar, and of 
his men as Lica’s capitan Stan or Stoica, or 
whatever their rank was in Lica’s tribe. 





come here for?’”’ Perta asked, as he began to talk to her. 


“The two moons and three days are not up yet” 


KONRAD BERCOVICI, teller of gipsy 
tales that grip and charm, has written one 
of his best in this story of the way of women 


And even in their trading, Lica had 
carried out his military spirit. There were 
fixed prices—so much for reburnishing old 
copper kettles, so much for stopping a 
hole, and just so much for new work. 
Something unheard of among gipsies, who 
generally ask six prices and take much 
more delight in bargaining than in the 
work they do. For the gipsy is a born 
trader. 

In Lica’s tribe there was a young man 
Nicu was his name—who was the gayest 
of all of them. He was one of Lica’s 
nephews and was the lieutenant of the 
tribe. And the women used to say that 
there wasn’t a thing Nicu couldn’t do. 
And there was not a thing Nicu could not 
make merry about. If anything happened, 
whether it was a wheel that broke down, 
or a horse that went lame, or a peasant 
troubled with his American harvesting 
machine that had to be put into working 
order, or a German corn-sheller to be 
repaired, Nicu could do it all. Even the 
mechanism of a sewing machine and that 
of a watch were no strangers to Nicu’s 


skill. And not only did he do his work 
well, but did it laughing and joking, telling 
stories all the while. making quips, until 
everybody around him became infected 
with his own spirit and tried to outdo him. 
Wherever Nicu was, there was joy and 
laughter. 

Within the tribe, it was alwz Nicu 
here and there, and Nicu said: this and 
Nicu said that. And whenever Lica’ 
tribe passed, the peasants in the neighbor- 
hood would look over what they had to be 
repaired which they themselves could not 
do nor any one else. 

He was a handsome chap, Nicu. Tall, 
straight, with broad shoulders and a nar- 
row waist. His coal-black eyes, set deeply, 
looked out of a rather light-hued skin, with 
just a hint of a darker grain around his 
mouth, and his nose just a little sharper 
and a little longer, with just a hint of 
Egyptian angularity of jaw and forehead. 
And there were many women in the tribe 
who had set their bonnets for him. For 
that matter, there were many peasant girls 
who had lingered around longer than 


necessary, every time Nicu did some work 
for their fathers. And even the peasants 
felt that it would not have been below them 
had Nicu asked for the hand of one of 
their daughters. For Nicu’s people were 
almost white, and they traveled much less 
than any other gipsies, remaining at one 
place for months, even for the whole 
summer, leaving only late in the fall to go 
back to Braila, on the Danube, where they 
lived in houses in the é/zigan quarter, the 
largest of Rumania. 

Yet Nicu’s own choice was Perta, Lica’s 
daughter. Though she was the daughter 
of the chief, the other girls of the tribe did 
not think themselves beneath her. For 
one was as good as the other when it came 
to love. But they gave him up, for they 
could not captivate Nicu. Yet they all 
thought that Perta was going too far in 
turning up her nose when Nicu was around. 
Still she flared up when she saw him talk 
to any of the other girls. Perta somehow 
considered herself better than the rest, 
because her bunic, her grandfather, had 


been a real ghianarar, and because her own 
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mother, Lica’s white wife, had been a 
white woman, Lica having run away with 
her the day she was supposed to marry 
the young priest of the village. 

Perta was older than any of the other 
girls who had courted Nicu. She was 
fully twenty years old, while the oldest of 
the other unmarried girls of the tribe was 
not yet sixteen. It was rare indeed for 
any gipsy woman to be unmarried at such 
an age. 

It was strange that Perta, who had 
more white blood than any of the other 
tsigans, should be darker and more decid- 
edly gipsy than any of the other women of 
the tribe. The others also affected more 
sober dress than any gipsy in the neighbor- 
hood. The women of Lica’s tribe pre- 
ferred the peasant garb to the gaudy one 
of the gipsy. There were fewer women in 
Nicu’s tribe with long, golden earrings and 
golden.necklaces than in any other tribe. 
But Perta made up for all that, for ear- 
rings of silver and gold hung lower than 
any elsewhere, and rows and rows of neck- 
laces of all makes and colors covered her 
throat. And rings and stones of different 
shapes and bracelets and amulets covered 
her arms almost completely from the elbow 
down. And every bit of colored rag went 
into the making of Perta’s dress and 
Perta’s headgear. So mich so indeed that 
Nicu frequently jocularly referred to her 
as the flag of the tribe. With all her 
swarthiness, and although fast approach- 
ing the age in which gipsy women lose their 
youth and charm, Perta was the most 
fetching woman of the tribe. She was 
fleeter on her feet, and her gestures were 


A sense of strength suddenly seemed to pervade Nicu. 


Perta 


more striking and definite. Her speech was 
more colored and her voice stronger than 
that of the other women of her tribe. And 
it was she whom a stranger saw first when 
he approached the camp. It was her voice 
that was heard above the others. Not 
only because it was more melodious and 
stronger, but because its timbre was 
so totally different from that of the other 
women. 

And so, one day, early in the spring, 
when he had returned from a year’s service 
in the army and had been thinking over 
the matter carefully, Nicu went to see his 
chief, Lica, to speak to him. Lica had 
just withdrawn into a corner of his tent, 
smoking his pipe peacefully, when Nicu 
entered the room. The tribe had just 
camped on the edge of the Moldavia river 
near a forest of oak trees. It was plowing 
time, and there was work aplenty in the 
neighborhood. 

“Ghianarar,’’ Nicu addressed his chief, 
“you are Perta’s father. Isn’t that so?” 

“Well?” Lica said, certain that Nicu 
had a new joke or a catchword about it. 

“Well,” Nicu queried, “is there much to 
say after my first question?” 

Lica was silent. Then he beckoned Nicu 
to sit down beside him. ‘I know what you 
want to tell me. Yes, Perta has no 
husband, and so, since I am her father, 
you want to be her husband.” 

“T am sorry I did not put a more clever 
riddle to you,” Nicu said. ‘“This one was 
so easy to guess. The army has dulled 
me.” 

‘And what does Perta say?” Lica ques- 
tioned. 


“Perta. refuses to talk to me when she 
sees me speaking to another girl, and she 
won’t let me talk to her when there is no 
other girl around!” 

Again Lica remained silent. Then he 
sent for Perta. She came arrayed in all 
she possessed, as if she had unjeweled 
every woman in the tribe. She wore so 
many shawls and of so many colors that 
she looked like a hundred rainbows min- 
gled in their sudden descent from the 
heavens. 

“How soon after two weeks from today 
will you marry Nicu?” Lica asked, looking 
away from Perta. 

“T shall send my answer, if you wait 
long enough, through my friends, since I 
no longer have a mother,” Perta replied, 
as she strutted out of the room. 

A little later, Lica’s tent was filled with 
a dozen or more women, each clamoring 
for more time during which to prepare 
Perta for her wedding. It seemed from 
their bargaining for more time that it 
would be a special victory if they suc- 
ceeded in gaining it. It was the old gipsy 
trait coming to the fore, to bargain for 
everything, even for time, as if time were 
as valuable as gold. Old Meora held out 
for three moons. It was the custom of the 
tribe, when a woman was asked in mar- 
riage, that her mother—or the women of 
the tribe, if she had no mother—should 
bargain for as long a time as possible, with 
three months as the limit. And the more 
time was obtained, the greater the bride’s 
value; for during that time, she was the 
queen of the tribe, féted by all, superior 
to all the other girls. And during that 
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There was an ardent struggle, but something seemed to have gone out of Nicu because of the behavior of Perta 


time she was still free to refuse the man, 
while he was bound to marry her, his very 
demand acting as a bond. No two wed- 
dings were ever held at the same time, 
each girl having her own bridal time, her 
own lfinerit. And during the éinerit, the 
bride had a merry time, of which she later 
told her children and her children’s chil- 
dren. 

The offer of two weeks was augmented 
by two more by Lica, who did not even 
consult with Nicu, who sat beside him at 
his right. 

Soon a number of men came to help 
Lica face the women and to bargain with 
them. The number of days one side con- 
ceded to the other was fought for and 
given up as grudgingly as if it were not 
days, but actual, tangible wealth, involved. 
Baba Meora’s voice rose to the top. She 
cried that Perta was worth the full ninety 
days, three moons; to which Stan, Nicu’s 
father, replied: 

“She may be worth ninety days to 
somebody else, but not to Nicu. Is there 
another Nicu in the tribe? Why should 
Nicu give her ninety days?” 

To which another woman replied, “Is 
there another Perta in the tribe?’ 

Whereupon both parties proceeded to 
depreciate each other until it looked as if 
they were not trying to marry the two best 
young people of the tribe, but the very 
lowest of the low. Several times the men 
and women came almost to blows. Hus- 
band with wife. Brother with sister. 


At the end of four hours, Lica and the 


other men had finally conceded six weeks 
and had sworn not to go beyond that a 
single day, when one of the boys outside, 
according to well-stipulated rules, blew a 
horn, which meant sleeping time for every- 
body, for it was an hour before midnight. 
Before long, the little tallow candles were 
extinguished in every tent. The dogs had 
all taken their positions. A soft wind 
blew overhead. The white tents outlined 
against the green and brown fields looked 
like so many ships crowding together on a 
narrow sea. A distant dog bark in one 
village was answered by a bark in another. 
A dull rumbling of a cart-wheel somewhere 
on a distant road, a swish of a whip in the 
stillness of the night, urging on the horses 
of the traveler, interrupted the long periods 
of dark stillness. From the tents them- 
selves, a continual loud murmur of sub- 
dued voices, quarreling husbands and 
wives, disputing the respective merits of 
the groom and bride they represented. 
The following day, in the morning, the 
bargain was continued. All work was 
neglected. Until noon the quarrel lasted, 
and during that time every virtue and 
every quality of both bride and groom were 
brought up, discussed, twisted, disputed, 
and distorted beyond recognition. Nicu’s 
life, and the life of his father and mother, 
were taken up day by day and analyzed by 
all of them. The slightest childish pecca- 
dillo was urged as a means of obtaining 
another day. The facts that Nicu’s mother 
had not been very strong, that his father 
had been attentive to other women, were 








urged as sufficient ground for another 
day of respite for the bride—as if they were 
fighting off the day of execution of a 


criminal. When it came to Perta’s turn, 
the men seemed to know more about her 
and about her parents and relatives than 
Lica himself—as if they had watched for 
nothing else all their lives. Even Lica 
was not spared, though he was their chief 
and he was there in the flesh. 

Exactly at noon, when Lica had decided 
to call off the deal, Perta had obtained two 
full moons and three days of time. It was 
hers until the last day to decide whether 
she would marry Nicu or not. While Nicu 
would not have that freedom. He was 
bound to her from that very moment. 
There was no choice for him. Only she 
had that choice. 

And so, that evening, the women of the 
tribe, with Perta in their midst, celebrated 
a victory over the male element of the 
tribe, for never before had it been heard 
of for so much time to be obtained. While 
on the male side they sat around a huge 
fire with Nicu in their midst, joking and 
making merry, sending different messen- 
gers over to the female camp with some 
quip or riddle, trying their best to reduce 
the women’s victory by making light of it; 
saying that it was merely to give Perta time 
to toughen her hide for the beatings she 
was to get, or so that she make the couch 
softer, and grow a little older than she 
already was. And it was Nicu who in- 
vented the most insulting remarks. 

The days were (Continued on page 160) 

























































It was snake-like in form, had sharp horns, and 
a hideous mouth. SolI believe in sea serpents 


OMETIME, into the life of every 
man and an occasional woman, 
comes the longing to own a boat 
and sail the broad seas o’er; to pace 

his own quarter-deck, or whatever it is 
that the owner paces; to stand, a hand 
shading his sun-wrinkled eyes, and scan 
his own horizon; to discover for himself 
new places; to redream his boyhood dreams 
of piracy; and—the golden days of piracy 
being over—to descend like Captain Kidd 
on the various fishes which are now his 
only legitimate prey. 

It is true that there are yachtsmen who 
do not fish. Who feel no sense of shame 
when the steward goes ashore and barters 
for a salmon or a kingfish. Who regard 
the sea generally as something to float on, 
and not as what it is, the mysterious 
hiding-place and battle-ground of the most 
horrible and most beautiful of created 
creatures. 

Personally, I have never doubted that 
there are sea serpents. I have a reason 
for this belief. Fishing for flounder not 
long ago in two hundred feet of water, off 
the Pacific Coast, with an English boat- 
man in ragged garments and wearing a 
monocle, we certainly found something 
suspicious. 

Now, fishing for flounder is a matter of 
patience and stomach. One drops a line 
to the bottom and waits, and the long 
swells rise and fall, and so does the boat. 
After a time the sensation that the center 
of one’s digestive apparatus has fallen with 
the last swell and is refusing to rise again 
becomes an obsession. The only thing 
that relieves it is a sense of weight on the 
line, and a fish. 

The other fisherman was a man. 

The gentleman in question was getting 
no fish. He let his pipe go out and refused 
a match to light it again. In the hope of 
foolirg the horizon he kept his eyes on the 
bottom of the boat, but the end of his 
nose was slowly turning blue. Then—he 
felt a weight on the line, and hauled it in. 

There came to the surface a mass of 
protoplasmic jelly; the hook was buried in 
a newly-hatched sea serpent in the center 
of the mass. It was about a foot and a 
half long, snake-like in form, had the two 
sharp horns which everybody knows mark 
the sea serpent, and a hideous, red mouth. 

The gentleman with the blue nose gave it 
one shuddering glance and was violently ill. 
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MARY 


So I believe in sea ser- 

pents. I believe in any- 
thing in the sea. Ona 
recent fishing trip this 
subconscious conviction 
of mine gave birth to a 
dream that I had landed 
a mermaid, no longer 
young, whose hair was 
bleached and who told me she originally 
came from Cincinnati. I told this dream 
to Joe, of whom more hereafter, and Joe 
was delighted. 

“Pretty?” he asked. 

“Not very, Joe.” 
“Young?” 

“About my age.” 

“Oh, gee!’ said Joe disgustedly, and 
went on cracking the shell of a hermit crab. 

Probably the most beautiful and the 
strangest sea creatures are to be found in 
tropical waters. One winter we went up 
the Chagres River on a yacht and anchored 
a mile or so below the great spillway from 
Gatun Lake. Literally thousands of tar- 
pon milled there, 
and I have a vivid 
memory of my fam- 
ily chasing a giant 
lizard, an iguana, up 
a bank, getting it by 
the tail, and having 
the tail come off in 
his hands. Whether 
the iguana did this 
voluntarily or not, I 
do not know. So 
many sea creatures 
can dismember 
themselves at will. 

Not to get too 
quickly to our house- 
boat on the Keys, 
that Chagres trip 
was unusual in many 
ways. The heat was 
terrific below at night, so we put canvas 
cots on deck and slept in a mixed row of 
both sexes. Iam thus able tostate that one 
of the well-known sportsmen of this coun- 
try, Mr. Rex Beach, is a quiet sleeper, and 
that parrots are not. That the best bait I 
found for tarpon was a piece of red flannel 
from the aforementioned Mr. Beach’s 
fishing chest, and that it bore every 
evidence of having once been a part of 
that gentleman’s lingerie. That snakes 
do hang from trees in the tropics; that 
taking a pet iguana out for a swim on 
the end of a string is harder than taking 
a dog for a walk; and that shooting 
alligators at night from a leaking canoe, 
when one has been requested to sit over the 
hole in the boat, is one of the dampest 
sedentary occupations in my experience. 

But about this matter of house-boats! 
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There is, as I have said, a strange lure 
about fishing in tropical waters, a mystery, 
an almost horrible fascination, because of 
the strange things that dwell there— 
great, snake-like creatures weaving their 
deadly heads back and forth, staring up 
with small, venomous eyes; creatures with 
stinging tails, with poison fins, with long, 
carnivorous teeth. And among them, 
saved from extinction either by speed or 
extreme fecundity, fish of such extreme 
beauty, such colorings and flashings and 
symmetry, as no northern waters can 
produce. 

And in the quiet shallows around the 
Florida Keys, or islands, clearly outlined to 
the watcher against the white coral sand 
and mar! of the bottom, the battle goes on 
eternally. Again and again I have hooked 
fish or seen fish hooked, only to watch the 
deadly onrush of some wolf of the sea, 
cutting them in half before they reached 
the boat. Sitting in some dream paradise 
of sunny pool with fish playing close beside 
me, I have watched a shark or barracuda 





I have a vivid memory of my family chasing a giant iguana 
up a bank, and having the tail come off in his hands 


sweep in, taking toll of anything less swift 
than they. 

*Nor is this slaughter from the sea only. 
Perched in trees, standing on banks, flying 
low over the turquoise-blue water, are 
predatory birds, blue and white herons, 
pelicans—those birds whose anatomical 
peculiarities have been immortalized in 
verse—hawks, gulls. Relentless and vora 
cious, fishing for themselves or for their 
young, they take daily and hourly toll of 
the deep. 

Last of all the predatory creatures comes 
man, throws out his cunning lures, and in 
the name of necessity or sport further 
depopulates the sea. 

Were it not for that fecundity which 
caused the suggestion, in the ‘‘Cruise of the 
Kawa,’ of crossing the shad with the domes- 
tic hen, the sea would speedily become 
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merely something to float on or bathe in. 

And indeed some species are already 
becoming extinct. Even laws do not 
prevent it. The great sea-cow, or mana- 
tee, found nowhere else in the world but 
near the mouth of the Miami River, is 
rapidly passing, in spite of a fine of five 
hundred dollars for killing one. There is a 
subterranean traffic in its meat. The 
crawfish, that great, lobster-like creature 
with whips or horns that run to two feet in 
length, has found his way to northern 
tables, and the market fisherman has 
ravaged his dwelling-place in the mud. 
Where three years ago were thousands 
today there is not one. 

On the great game fishes of the deeper 
waters outside the Keys, the year’s take 
can make but small impression. But even 
to an ardent fisherman there is something 
pathetic about the huge bodies spread on 
docks in the blistering sun, today’s admira- 
tion and tomorrow’s offense, mute and 
rotting tributes to man’s vanity and desire 
for conquest. 

But about the house-boat! 

I myself know little about boats. No 
matter how firmly I fix them, starboard 
and port are always inextricably confused. 
My idea of boxing a compass would be to 
put it into something. The only sailboat 
I ever helped to manipulate was a canoe, 
with one of the best bed sheets on it for 
a sail, and an early experience with marir > 
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Yet, by a singular 
fatality, a certain 
part of my later 
life has been passed 
in boats, ranging from ocean liners down to 
that type of canoe which is made of canvas, 
folds up on a horse’s back, has, if any seat 
at all, the sort one hangs in the guest-room 
bathtub,andis automatically self-emptying. 

By a process of elimination, therefore, 1 
have come down to two sorts of boats— 
the largest possible liners, and the house- 
boat. And since even house-boats have 
their differences, to one sort of house-boat. 
There are house-boats like the ones on the 
Thames, which specialize in flower-boxes, 
awnings, and punts, whatever a punt may 
be. And there are house-boats that tie up 
somewhere, say in Lake Worth or Miami 
Harbor, and serve tea or the prohibition 
substitute for tea. And there are house- 
boats that cruise along the Florida Keys 
and don’t fish. And there are house-boacs 
that both cruise and fish. It is this last 
type, and the life lived on them, which we 
are slowly approaching. “ 

Now that the President and Cabinet go 
house-boating the moment they can get 
rid of Congress, and national affairs are 
being discussed between bites, so to speak, 
there is an enormous interest in house-boat 
life. Does, for instance, Mr. Harding, 
whose quarters <1 ihe Mayflower are most 
luxurious—have I not slept in his bed!—go 





Men bitten by the bonefish craze spend the rest of their lives in a canoe, 
with a hermit crab at one-end of the line and themselves at the other 


engines in a launch was that one cranked 
them until a profuse perspiration devel- 
oped, and then was towed home. I took 
my first long voyage on my wedding trip, 
and the marriage was nearly broken up by 
the ability of the other party to the con- 
tract to eat an orange in the early morning. 


roughing it in Florida? Are the Presi 
dential garments hung on hooks or stowed 
under a bunk? Does he have to wait in 
line for his bath or have one of his own? 
Can we pierce this veil of mystery? 
I once knew a British naval officer whose 
sole claim to fame was that he had seen the 





While the visitors to a house-boat are playing bridge or 
fishing, the owner is mostly at his desk, writing out checks 


King of England without any clothes on. 
He was only a prince, then, itistrue. The 
ship had gone into harbor somewhere, and 
the officer went to the prince’s cabin with 
a message. When he received no answer 
to his knock, he opened the door, and there 
was the royal gentleman, with his head out 
a porthole, and otherwise clad only in a 
battleship, surveying the scene. 

A house-boat is literally a floating house. 
A well-regulated one has private baths, 
beds, windows instead of ports, and cur- 
tains at those windows, a rail which 
remains parallel to the horizon, a terrific 
speed of about ten miles an hour, and an 
appetite for gasoline which makes an army 
truck ashamed of itself. 

“How many miles do you get to the 
gallon?” I asked the Captain on a recent 
cruise, conversationally. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘we figure to use about 
twenty gallons to the mile.” 

I had been doing a little furtive cal- 
culation as to buying a small house- 
boat of my own, but I immediately went 
below —one goes below on a_house- 
boat, not down-stairs—and tore up my 
estimates. 

The way to enjoy a house-boat is to be a 
visitor on one. It costs rather less to run 
than an orphan asylum, but with this 
difference, that a good orphan asylum 
works all year, and the house-boat does 
not. Add to the ten or more men required 
to run a fair-sized boat the owner, his 
family, and his guests; feed them, ice them, 
gasoline them; feed, ice, gasoline, and 
uniform the crew; repair, insure, store, and 
license the outfit, and it will be perceived 
at once that the proper way to enjoy a 
house-boat is as a guest. 

After several experiences, I have ob- 
served that while the visitors are playing 
bridge or fishing, the owner is mostly at his 
desk, writing out checks. 

To understand the house-boat life in 
Florida it is necessary to understand the 
conditions which make it. possible. For 
these great boats, with their shallow draft 
of only four to five feet, can cruise only in 
quiet seas. There must be literally thou- 
sands of. square miles of such seas among 
the Florida Keys, protected by shoals, 
reefs, and low islands. The tide hardly af- 
fects them; the surf never reaches them. 
A steady wind may blow the water out 
until the narrow channels themselves are 
not negotiable, and one of the most fre- 
quent incidents of house-boating is to be 
neatly settled into the mud on the bottom 
until the tide beats the wind and reasserts 
itself. Continued on page 135) 






























This story of the story 
takes you up to the be- 
ginning of this instalment 


N THE little 
I town of Ashwa- 

ter, Indiana, in 
the early seventies, 
there were four chil- 
dren whose lives, in 
after years, were to 
be knitted in an 
interwoven pattern. 
They had been in 
the same room of 
school since baby- 
hood, and thus 
passed hours of each 
day in each other’s 
company, but a 
world of difference 
separated their 
homes and _ individ- 
ual characters. 

Mahala Spellman 
was the leader 
among the girls of 
her class. Her own 
natural gifts, added 
to her father’s es- 
tablished position 
and really fine home, 
easily brought her to 
the front. Her best 
friend, Edith Wil- 
liams, was a discon- 
tented copy of Ma- 
hala. Though they 
had played together 
all their lives, Edith 
had more envy and 
jealousy than affec- 
tion for Mahala. 

As Mahala was 
the leader of the 
girls, so Junior More- 
land was the leader 
of the boys. His 
father was the bank- 
er, and held most of 
the town in financial 
bondage. Where Ma- 
hala ruled through 
kindness, Junior 
ruled through cruelty 
and dependence on 
his father’s influence. 
Junior liked Mahala. 
He had always called 
her his girl, and he 
was furiously jealous 
of any one who 
seemed to attract 
her interest. 

Jason Peters was 
the last of the four—the son of the vil 
lage washerwoman. Mahala had always 
liked Jason, and with the fierce partisan- 
ship which the oppressed always drew 
from her, she had done him many sly 
kindnesses. In return, Jason worshiped 
her with all his starved soul. 

It was Mahala’s birthday, and she was 
inviting the children to her party. She 
knew that she could not invite Jason, 
and he knew it, but it warmed his heart to 
be told that she wished she could ask him. 


When the evening came, Junior sent 
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Mahala a splendid piano lamp, which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. But sud- 
denly, in the middle of the evening, there 
was a ring at the bell. And there, at the 
door, in a shining cage, was a little gold 
bird, which sang its way straight to the 
heart of Mahala in a second. There was 
no card to tell where the bird came from. 

Mahala was fascinated with it, and 
Junior was furious. He treasured his 
anger all the evening. When he left, 
Mahala walked to the gate with him, and 
he tried to kiss her, but as she pulled away 
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from him in anger, a piece of brick came 
straight through the air, and struck Junior 
on the head. 

It was a badly hurt boy whom Mr. 
Spellman escorted to his home that night. 
Mr. Moreland was frantic with anger. A 
word with his son, and he knew instantly 
who had done this thing. Once before, 
Junior had had trouble with Jason Peters, 
who had interfered when Junior was teas- 
ing and tormenting Crazy Becky, a strange 
figure seen every day on the streets of 
Ashwater, carrying a white flag and urging 
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Martin Moreland’s outstretched arm swept Rebecca and the 
white flag off the steps and backward into the crowd. “Take 
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that crazy hellion where she can’t possibly get into the 
building,’’ he said. “‘I’ll hold you responsible if it happens’’ 


people to pass under it and be forgiven of 
their sins. Jason had rescued Becky and 
punished Junior as he deserved, and Mr. 
Moreland had had him whipped at school 
for it, and then had gone to his home and 
beaten him until he could hardly stand. 
He knew now that this was Jason again. 

Late as it was, he went to Jason’s home, 
where Marcia Peters, Jason’s mother, 
was dressed and waiting as usual, to 
receive his visits. His rage was so violent 
that she was afraid for the boy’s life. 
heir voices woke Jason, and he crept to 
the head of the stairs, with a stool in his 
hand. As he watched, he saw Marcia 
try to stop the banker and saw him strike 
her cruelly and start up the stairs. With 
all his strength Jason hurled the stool, saw 
Moreland fall, and then ran for his life, 
followed by Marcia’s scream. 

She revived the banker and did all she 
could for him. His wound was not serious, 
but his fury was. Roughly he bade her be 
ready to leave at once. And within an hour, 
Marcia, surrounded by her household 
goods, was in a dray, in the darkness, being 


driven she knew not where, with all that 
had brought happiness into her life left 
behind. 

It was almost dawn when Marcia was 
left in a little house on the outskirts of 
Bluffton, a neighboring town. Bewildered 
by this ruthless change of her whole life, 
she could make no clear plans until morn- 
ing. Then she realized exactly how little 
she could hope for from this man to whom 
she had sacrificed everything. 

She went down-town in search of work, 
and by sheer good luck stumbled upon 
an opportunity to go into business with 
Miss Nancy Bodkin, a milliner who was 
on the verge of failure from lack of busi 
ness ability. Returning to the house, she 
packed such articles as she had paid for 
by her own hard work. The rest she 
abandoned, with a curt note of farewell. 

For days afterward she watched the shop 
door, fearful that Martin Moreland would 
appear and betray her—or perhaps even 
drag her back to the life she had been 
living. Several times she saw him on the 
street. But at last she decided that her 
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departure was as great a relief to him as 
it was to her, and she began to be happy 
in the honest work and well-earned success 
of her new profession. 

Jason, too, had begun life over again. 
He was stunned when he crept back to his 
only home and found it abandoned, but 
desperation gave him courage. He went 
to Peter Potter, the grocer for whom he 
worked after school, and asked for a job 
and the privilege of living above the store. 
It was granted, and his young enthusiasm 
and energy brought a new prosperity to 
Peter Potter. 

He could not go back to school without 
risking the revenge of Martin Moreland, 
but his education went on. Every week 
Mahala stopped in the store, and showed 
him how far they had gone, and explained 
to him any hard points that she thought 
might baffle him. With her he was always 
cheerful, always busy. He did not tell her 
of the time Martin Moreland came and 
ordered Peter Potter to drive him from the 
doors, which request Peter, being an 
independent soul and one of the few men 
in Ashwater who were not in financial 
bondage to the banker, refused with con- 
tempt. He did not tell of the many rebuffs 
he met in his affairs, all inspired with the 
Moreland influence. He understood those 
only too well. But what did puzzle him 
was the fact that though Martin More- 
land tried to crush him, he still had not 
wanted him to leave town—or he would 
have driven him away as he had Marcia. 


URING the four years of the high 
school course, there was no week 
in which Mahala failed to enter 
Peter Potter’s grocery, under 

some pretext if she could invent a pretext, 
or if she could not, specifically for the 
purpose of keeping Jason posted as to 
what was going on in school. In this mat- 
ter she reserved the right to use her own 
judgment, because in her judgment Jason 
was not fairly treated, and the impulse to 
be fair to every one was big in her heart. 
In her opinion the town was full of things 
that were unjust and unfair. People were 
forever standing up in churches and in 
public places, prating about the poor and 
the downtrodden, but there was no single 
person, not even the ministers, doing the 
things that Jesus Christ had said should be 
done in order to make all men brothers. 
Her life was filled with preaching con- 
cerning the spirit of the law. She knew of 
no one who was following the letter—not 
even herself—as she felt they should. In 
self-analysis her scorn included herself. 
Sometimes in talking of these things she 
made bold to say that Rebecca, carry- 
ing her white symbol and urging all the 
people she met to cleanse their hearts, was 
the only consistent disciple of Christ in 
Ashwater. She was forced to say that 
laughingly, as a daring piece of impudence. 
It would have been too shocking for the 
nerves of Mahlon, Elizabeth, or any of 
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their friends, had the girl allowed them to 
surmise that she truly felt that Rebecca, 
mentally innocent, physically clean, with 
the fiber of persistence so strong in her 
nature that year after year she undevi- 
atingly followed her hard course, was the 
only Christ-like one among them. To 
Mahala, given from childhood to periods of 
reflection, to consecutive thought, Rebecca 
came closer to being truly an envoy of 
Jesus Christ than any minister or deacon 
or church member she knew. Yet she had 
been so trained since childhood by her 
father and mother that she found it 
impossible to defy them openly. ' Even at 
times when her lips parted and the words 
formed, she had not quite the moral cour- 
age to say what she thought and felt. 
The one thing she did realize concerning 
them was that they really had persuaded 
themselves that they were sincere; they 
felt they were right. Their love for her 
was unquestionable. She could not cry 
at them: ‘You drug yourself with nar- 
cotics that you brew for the purpose. You 
lie to yourselves almost every time you 
open your lips.” Inher heart she was 
hoping that a day would come speedily 
when she should be independent, when she 
might begin to try, by ways however 
devious, to show every one what she truly 
thought and felt. . 


RS. SPELLMAN’S deft fingers had 
LVI been busy in their spare time for two 
years at elaborate embroidery preparing 
against Mahala’s day of graduation and her 
following advent to the best girls’ school of 
the land. For the same length of time, 
she and Mahala had discussed a subject 
for the valedictory which naturally should 
fall to Mahala. Her mother had been 
unable to select anything from the store 
sufficiently dainty and suitable for a 
graduation dress. Mahlon had been com- 
missioned to bring something especially 
fine from the city for this purpose. The 
best sewing woman the village afforded 
had been in the house working on the 
foundations of this dress. When it reached 
a certain point, Mrs. Spellman expected 
to finish it herself, ably assisted by Mahala, 
whose fingers had been so deft in time set 
apart each day for their esrecial training, 
that as a needlewoman she was expert in 
the extreme. 

Even while absorbed with this delightful 
work, both of them could not help noticing 
that Mahlon was unduly nervous and 
excitable, that slight things irritated him, 
while they confided to each other that they 
were surprised over the fact that papa was 
getting almost stingy. He was gen- 
erous as he used to be. He was constantly 
cautioning them against undue expense. 
Mother and daughter were considerably 
worried about a new dry goods emporium 
that had located in the town almost imme- 
diately opposite Mr. Spellman’s place of 
business. The Emporium was a brick 
building, aggressive with marble and 
paint; the stock of goods fresh and elabo- 
rate. Vaguely Mahlon Spellman’s women 
folk began to feel that his business might 
possibly be undermined by these new com- 
petitors who had no scruples of an old- 
fashioned kind in their dealings with the 
public. They represented modern meth- 
ods. Gradually it became Mahlon’s part 
to stand in his store and sadly watch many 
of his best customers going in and out of 
the opposite doors, and he had been more 
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The White Flag 


and more frequently compelled to seek 
Martin Moreland for larger loans to meet 
the payment on heavy orders of goods 
that he was not selling because the cheaper 
stocks handled by his competitors looked 
equally as attractive, but could be sold for 
less money. 

In the guest room, the graduation dress 
stood on a form on a sheet tacked on the 
floor, carefully covered with draperies to 
keep it fresh, awaiting the finishing touches 
that Mahala insisted upon adding herself. 
Standing before it one evening, contem- 
plating the folds of its billowing skirt, the 
festoons and ruffles of lace, Mahala smiled 
with pride and delight. It was to be such 
a dress as Ashwater never before had seen. 
The only cloud that was on Mahala’s sky 
twisted into the form and took the name 
of Edith Williams. Edith had more money 
at her disposal than Mahala. Her clothes 
were more expensive. The reasons why 
her appearance was never so pleasing as 
Mahala’s were numerous. She remained 
out of school for long periods of time, 
partly because she really did not feel well, 
mostly because she was sour and dissatis- 
fied and did not try to overcome any indis- 
position she felt by giving it the slightest 
aid of her mentality. The aunt who pam- 
pered and petted her kept the village 
doctors constantly dosing her with pills 
and tonics, and allowed her to do precisely 
as she pleased on all occasions. She went 
upon the theory that if she bought Edith 
the most expensive clothing, she was the 
best-dressed child. She followed this 
theory for years despite the fact that her 
friend, Elizabeth Spellman, was constantly 
proving to her that the best-dressed girl 
was the one whose clothing was in the 
best taste and most becoming to her. 

Edith and her aunt loved heavy velvets, 
satins, and cloth of rich, dark colors. And 
these, piled upon Edith’s anemic figure, 
served rather to disguise than to emphasize 
any glimmering of beauty that made its 
manifestation. 


S SHE stood before her graduation 
dress, Mahala, with her alert brainand 
keen habit of thinking things out, figured 
that very likely the dress which Edith would 
not allow her to see and about which she 
refused to talk, would be white, since 
white had been decided upon for all the 
class, to Edith’s intense disgust. She knew 
that white was not becoming to her dark 
face and hair. Mahala, in figuring on how 
to hold her long-time supremacy on the 
night of her graduation, depended upon 
Edith and her aunt to select heavy velvet 
or satin, and to have it made in a manner 
that would be suitable for a prosperous 
grandmother. She softly touched the veil- 
like fineness of the misty white in which 
she planned to envelop herself when she 
stood forth to deliver the valedictory. 

A shadow fell across her work, and she 
turned to find her father watching her. 
With an impulsive gesture, she stuck her 
needle into the breast of the form and ran 
to him, throwing her arms around his 
neck, rumpling his hair, and drawing him 
into the room. She began lifting the skirt 
and turning the form on its pedestai that 
he might see her handiwork, how charm- 
ing the gown she was evolving. He stood 
quietly beside her, assenting to her eager 
exclamations, worshiping her pretty dem- 
onstration of her pride in her art and her 
good taste. 


“Tt’s very lovely, little daughter, very 
lovely,” he said, “but aren’t you almost 
through with putting expense in it?” 

Mahala faced him abruptly. “Papa,” 
she said, ‘‘is business going badly with you? 
Are those cheap-Johnnies that have started 
up across the street taking your customers 
away from you? Are you only worried, or 
is there truly a reason why we should begin 
to economize?” 

Mahlon Spellman suddenly turned from 
a thing of flesh and blood to a thing of 
steel and iron. He opened his lips. This 
was his chance to gain sympathy and love, 
even help—and to save his life, he could 
not speak. He had been the be-all and 
the do-all for Mahala throughout her life. 
It had been his crowning pride and his 
pleasure to give her practically everything 
she ever had wanted. To tell her that he 
was in financial straits, that her freedom 
might be curtailed, that her extravagances 
might be impossible, that he was in danger 
of failing just when her hour and her 
greatest need for the lovely things of life 
were upon her, was a thing that he found 
himself incapable of doing. As he stood in 
silence, he felt her warm, young body 
pressing against his. 


“W7OU know, dearest dear,” she said 

quite simply, “that if you’re in hot 
water, I'll help you. I won’t go to college. 
I'll stay at home and take care of you and 
mother and myself, too.” 

Mahlon was perfectly delighted with 
this exhibition of love and self-sacrifice on 
Mahala’s part. Instead of telling her the 
truth, he told her a good many deliberate 
lies, and when the glow of rejoicing over 
her words had died down somewhat, he 
realized that he had been a fool for not 
availing himself of the opportunity that 
she had offered him, and he sank back to 
intense dejection, which the girl dimly 
realized as he left the room. 

That night she said to her mother, 
“Mama, do you realize that the front of 
our store is the only thing on Hill Street 
that hasn’t changed during the past four 
years?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Elizabeth 
Spellman, asperity in the tones of her 
voice, on the lines of her face. 

“T mean,” said Mahala, “that one of 
these new inset fronts with show-windows 
that you look in as you walk back to the 
doors, and a coat of fresh paint, and new 
sign lettering would help a whole lot to 
make the front of our store look more like 
that new one across the street.” 

“You haven't thought of anything new 
or original,”’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘Your father 
and I have realized this, and we have 
talked it over several times. The high 
class of goods that he buys have to be 
sold for a price that will make him a rea 
sonable profit. He can not lower rates 
like those cheap cut-throats that started up 
opposite him. He doesn’t think that he 
can afiord the changes he would like to 
make, as much as you would like to see 
him make them.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mahala, “but that 
it would be a good thing to sacrifice some- 
thing else and make those changes. You 
know how down and out Peter Potter was 
when Jason Peters quit school and went 
in with him and made things hum. He 
began with fresh paint and ended with a 
fine, new store. Since they put up that new 
corner building, (Continued on page 98) 
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A LAST Mahala arose and came to the front of the stage, smiling upon her parents, friends, and neighbors. 
Standing in the spotlight of the big chandelier she made a grand showing. Her dress was a work of art, 
and in it she looked like nothing else in all the world so much as a gorgeous, big, white rose with a heart of gold 
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HAT is it, I wonder, that sets 

women by the hundreds falling 

in love with other women’s 

husbands or lovers, crying for a 
moon of affection and romance that they 
either can not, or should not, hope to 
possess? 

I have seen a great deal of this sort of 
thing, for I once helped conduct a heart- 
to-heart column, and one of the problems 
that our correspondents brought me often- 
est was this one. 

They were not just-trashy people who 
wrote, either, for the column itself was not 
trashy, if I may be allowed to say so. 
They were, for the most part, fine, earnest 
people striving to face difficult problems 
sensibly. Nevertheless, a large number 
of them were perpetually crying for the 
moon; breaking their hearts for some- 
thing that was either hopelessly out of 
their reach, or by all the world’s laws and 
canons belonged to some one else. There 
were letters from girls who were in love 
with some other girl’s lover; who were 
ready to die of an unrequited devotion 
to an Adonis-like physician already mar- 
ried; or a soulful pastor who, it turned out, 
was an exemplary family man; or their 
employer, who re- 
joiced in a wife and 93—————— 
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addressed them collectively and reverently 
as “dearly beloved,” held in their own 
minds a romantic attitude toward him 
and believed they understood him better 
than his patient, little, wren-like wife 
who sat in the first pew. When I took 
my seat at my office desk and saw the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-pound office chief 
come past us all, in his checked suit, and 
with his expensive cigar tilted to heaven, 
and that telling, flat-footed, hippopotamus 
walk of his, I found myself wondering to 
how many of the stenographers, like 
“Prossie’ in “Candida,” that heavy, 
hippopotamus thump of his was music 
of delight. 

For he was married, too. That put 
him out of their reach, you see, and made 
a moon of him. I have an inkling that 
if he had been a bachelor, a mere mundane 
luminary, he would have been hardly 
more than a comfortable kitchen lamp, 
so to speak, to those gay or sober ste- 
nographers with or without puffs over their 
ears. I can imagine they might have 
scorned him, might even have made fun 
of him, and in so far as they dared, might 
have made his life a burden to him; but, 
you see, he also had a photograph on his 





children, or did not 
rejoice in them; or 

direst case of all 
a downright, mad 
infatuation for their 
best chum’s husband. 

I would never have 
dreamed of so many 
people eating their 
hearts out. Indeed 
daily evidence of this 
sort of thing began 
to change the world 
forme. If one small 
heart-to-heart de- 
partment revealed so 
many people of this 
type, imagine then— 
thought I—what 
must be the general 
prevalence of this 
crying-for-the-moon 
condition. When I 
sat in my fashionable doctor’s office, 
waiting my turn, I found myself wonder- 
ing which or how many of these beauti 
fully-dressed, languishing patients were 
entertaining a romantic moon affection 
for him. He had a picture of his wife and 
three children on his desk, but from my 
observation this only enhanced the proba- 
bility of his being, so to speak, a moon. 
When I went to church, I found myself 
speculating as to how many of these 
parishioners who listened so raptly to 
that young, married Adonis, while he 
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some other man’s wife? 


desk of a very pretty wife and several 
children. 

Once his wife came to the office, dressed 
in a cubist costume that was an exact 
soul’s affinity to the checked suit. Heaven 
knows how many hearts stopped—as did 
the click of all the typewriters—as she, 
the lawful wife of the awe-inspiring hippo- 
potamus, appeared like a visible conscience 
in the midst of those who took his dictation 
and his orders, and waited upon him, and 
secretly doted on him. 

You may think I only make fun and 
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exaggerate! Well, ask any really ex- 
perienced doctor or minister or public man: 
I am sure they could tell you! 

An old friend of mine, a young Pres- 
byterian pastor, wonderfully handsome 
and engaging, finally left the ministry. 
This move mystified his friends the more 
because, as a minister, he had been so very 
successful. But I thought I understood. 

“Look here, John,” I said one day, 
“T’ll wager you resigned because you 
touldn’t stand having so many women in 
love with vou!” 

“Good heavens!’’ he said solemnly, 
“how did you guess! It was awful!’ 

I have another friend, a married woman, 
with a perfectly good husband, entirely 
suitable, placid, reliable, devoted, de- 
pendable to a degree; but she, bless you, 
is eating her heart out on account of a 
long-haired, young violinist, very selfish, 
very romantic, who goes about making 
very bad verses with mysterious references 
in them to a broken heart. 

Now, the psychoanalysts have a great 
deal to say about this kind of thing 
They talk authoritatively of father and 
mother ‘‘complexes,”’ all of which really is 
very complex and bewildering. That thev 
have done an im 
mense good in un- 
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if the author of this very sensible article has not 
discovered the real cause of most of our divorces— 
if the first green shoot of marital unhappiness and | 
unfaithfulness does not spring up in the fertile soil of | 
desiring some one else—some other woman’s husband, 
Add to these married criers || ome of the over 
for the moon the unmarried ones who bid for the | 
moon’s attention, and you have a multitude of hands 
loosening the marriage bond. Wecommend the article || it. seems, to. prove 
to the thoughtful attention of every one of our readers 


covering many of 
our hidden conflicts. 
suppressed desires, 
and the havoc these 
work, no one who 
has looked into the 
matter without prej- 
udice, could, I sup- 
pose, deny. Then, 
besides, if you deny 
these things and be 
| rate the psycho 

analysts violently, as 


prudish are inclined 
to do, you only help 
the psvchoanalysts 


their point. If you 

shy at complexes. 

sav psychoanalysts. 

———' it is -only all the 

better proof that vou 

have complexes. ‘They tell vou that it is 

axiomatic that we wince only when a 

tender spot is struck. If you berate them. 

they tell vou it is really because they have 
touched you on a tender spot. 

Well, peace be to them! I take my 
hat off to the finer minds among them who 
have wished hard and long to prove what 
has been suspected by wise people for a 
good many ages, that we really are 
amazingly simple, and at the same time, 
amazingly complex creatures. 

But I do think (Continued on page 124) 
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The most precious 
thing in every 
woman's life | 
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With an impulsive gesture Meg buried her head in her arms. ‘‘He said I 
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was a very precious person, 








EG SURVEYED herself crit- 
ically in her mirror: her gray- 
blue eyes, her fine, brown hair 
with its golden lights, her soft 

cheeks, a little thin, a little pale. Her gaze 
traveled down to the neck of her blue serge 
dress, then with an impatient gesture she 
turned away and stared out of the window, 
across the roofs of the city to where the 
smoke of chimneys rose misty and fairy- 
like in the morning sunshine. But the 
view did not bring to her lips her usual 
smile, nor to her heart the usual thrill of 
delight. Instead, a wave of disgust swept 
over her, disgust with her looks, her work, 
New York, the whole world. 

It was not natural for Meg to be at outs 
with life. She was usually very gay, and 
she rose in the morning overflowing with 
energy and joy of liviag. She loved New 


York; she loved her work, which was 
writing short stories, and at which she was 
moderately successful; she loved the two 
girls she lived with; she loved the people, 
and the streets, and the crowds, and the 


she whispered. ‘“‘He said he loved me—” 





lights, and the whole, throbbing city—at 
least, she had loved them till the last few 
days, and this particular morning she did 
not love them at all. 

She turned away from the window and, 
marshaling a smile, went into the sitting- 
room, where Janet and Rhoda were eating 
a hurried breakfast laid out hastily on the 
card table. 

“Oh, say, Meg,” there was relief in 
Rhoda’s voice as she caught sight of Meg’s 
slim figure in the doorway, “‘do you mind 
getting the coffee from the stove? I’m 
frightfully late this morning. I don’t 
know what’s the matter, but I just couldn’t 
seem to—” 

Meg’s smile vanished. That was 
Rhoda’s usual morning plea. She always 
spoke as if it were an out-of-the-ordinary 
occurrence for her to be late. Meg’s lips 
came together in alittle, grim line. 
Without a word she went and brought 
the coffee, and sat down beside the table 
to watch Rhoda’s toast. 

“And, Meg,” this from Janet, ‘do you 
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think you'll be in the shonping district 
this noon? Would you mind seeing if you 
can match that blue silk for me? The 
sample’s on my bureau. I just haven’t 
a moment, we’re so rushed at the office. 
And tonight Rhoda and I are going out 
with Raymond and Jack, and I’ve got to 
wear that dress. I'll have time to sew it 
when I get home.” 

“You're both going out tonight?” 
queried Meg, her spirits dropping still 
lower. 

“Yes, dinner—theater—”’ 

“Wish you were coming with us,” added 
Rhoda, springing to her feet and jamming 
her little, scarlet hat upon her black hair. 
‘Mart will be around to see you, won’t he?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 

“Well, call him up, then. He'll come 
running.” Janet pushed Rhoda away 
from the mirror to make use of it herseif. 
“And you will get that silk, won’t you, 
Meggy? I hate to ask you, but it isn’t 
as if you had a regular job—” 

Meg had heard that remark ae often. 
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“T have a regular job,” she flared up. 
“Just because I don’t have to go to work 
at nine and stay till five doesn’t mean that 
I don’t work hard, and I don’t see why 
you can’t wear your green dress.” 

Janet and Rhoda stared at her dumb- 
founded. They had never seen her 
aroused before. 

“Why, Meg!” they gasped. 

Meg’s anger died as quickly as it had 
risen. “Oh, that’s all right,” she said 
hastily, with a wansmile. “I’m just tired 
this morning, I guess. I'll get the silk, 
Janet.” 

“I’m sorry I haven’t time to do my 
dishes,” Rhoda called back as she made 
for the door. “I'll get up earlier tomor- 
row, I promise!”’ 

Mechanically Meg sat down and poured 
herself some coffee and made some toast, 
but she had no heart for her breakfast. 
Mechanically she washed the dishes in the 
kitchenette, threw her bed together, then 
turned to her typewriter. But she had 
no heart for her work either. She kept 
thinking about Janet and Rhoda and the 
good time they were to have that evening 
with Raymond and Jack. It seemed as if 
Meg was never included in those parties; 
and when there were parties at their 
apartment, when Jack and Raymond and 
Mart and the rest of the crowd gathered to 
dance, or fool, or play bridge, it was 
always Meg who saw that there were 
cigarettes and candy, Meg who in the 
middle of the evening retired to the 
kitchennete— 

She pulled her thoughts quickly back to 
the story at hand and read over the last 
sentences she had written. It was the 
beginning of a love scene, toward the end 
of the story, and the girl was saying to the 
man, looking up at him gravely, wistfully: 

“It isn’t how long you’ve known people 
that matters; it’s how you ve known them. 
One kour can make up for twenty years.” 

Meg could see that girl and that man as 
they sat together on a little knoll; could see 
his strong, calm face, her 
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but he did not mention either dinner or 
the theater. 

“Going to be all alone?” he said. “Janet 
and Rhoda deserting you? Well, that’s 
too bad. I'll drop around for a little while 
about half-past eight, shall I?” 

Meg assented as cordially as she could, 
but there was a decided click when she 
hung up the receiver. 

“T don’t see why he can’t take me places 
the way other men do,” she cried. “It 
isn’t as if he were poor or— I’d like to have 
a man running after me. I’d like to have 
a good time, too, like other girls!” 

She did not go back to her work. Some- 
how she could not continue the story of 
those two lovers alone upon the hilltop. 
So she went down-town, bought Janet’s 
silk, then with a guilty conscience went 
to a movie. It was the first time in 
months that she had taken an afternoon 
off in the middle of the week. She arrived 
home in time to sew Janet’s dress and 
press Rhoda’s cape before they left for 
their evening of gaiety. 

Later Mart dropped around and, sitting 
in the big arm chair, smoked his pipe, and 
smiled, and recounted to Meg the news of 
the day and tales of his business, inquiring 
politely about her latest story. He left 
early, not so much because he wanted to, 
but because, under plea of a headache, Meg 
sent him. Somehow she just could not 
endure another minute his stolid steadiness, 
his faithful reliability, his firm friendship. 

Tense, restless, unhappy, she went into 
her room to go to bed. Mechanically 
she leaned over to cover up her typewriter. 
The last words of her story caught her 
eye, the words of the girl to her lover. 
Feverishly she tore the paper from the 
machine, crumpled it, and flung it on the 
floor. She was tired of writing love-stories, 
tired to death! She wanted to live one! 
“T can’t stand it any more!” she cried. 
“IT can’t keep on like this! I’ve gone 
stale—absolutely stale!-—my friends, my 
job—everything!”’ 






Then suddenly into her mind came a 
thought: What would one of those girls 
in her stories do in such a situation? If 
she had gone stale, if she hadn’t a beau to 
her name except a Mart, if love and 
‘romance were passing her by, what would 
she do? 

Meg’s eyes flashed. “She’d go out 
after it, that’s what she’d do! She'd run 
away from all this! And find it herself.” 

Her mind was working very quickly 
now. There was Marion Peabody in 
Boston, who had married Marshall Gates, 
and who was always urging her to come 
for a visit, always saying that Marshall 
knew so many nice young men. 

Meg took a deep breath. Two minutes 
later she was at the telephone, finding 
out about trains to Boston. Ten minutes 
later she was telegraphing Marion: 

“Am in desperate need of a vacation. 
May I take advantage of your kind invita- 
tions? Be sure and wire if inconvenient. 
Otherwise expect me tomorrow night, 
Wednesday, at nine o’clock.” 

When she got up the next morning and 
looked out of the window, she smiled at 
the roofs and the smoke of New York. 
She even smiled at her own gray-blue 
eyes in the mirror. 

“Say, Meg,” said Rhoda at breakfast, 
“do you think you’ll be going anywhere 
near a music store today? I want a 
couple of new records for the phono- 
graph.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Meg. “I’m sorry, 
but I’m probably leaving for Boston this 
afternoon, and I’ve got a lot to do.” 

“Leaving for Boston?” ‘They eyed her 
in amazement. 

“Yes, for a vacation.” 

“Vacation? But it’s only spring.” 

“And why Boston?” 

“I’m going to visit Marion Gates. I’ve 
got to get away irom New York.” 

No telegram came from Marion, so 
Meg bought herself a new suit, a new hat, 
a new dress, called up Mart and casually 


at three o’clock pulled out of 








grave, blue eyes, her little, ——— 
slim figure; could hear her soft, 
wistful voice, his deep, answer- 
ing tones. And suddenly she 
hated that girl, hated her with 
the same feeling that she had 
showered earlier in the morn- 
ing upon New York and her 
own looks. The girls in Meg’s 
stories always had some charm; 
they always had beaux—usu- 
ally not a crowd, but a few men 
who adored them and pursued 
them. And so had Rhoda and 
Janet! But Meg had no one 
except Mart, dear, faithful, 
plodding, slow-going Mart. 
who came over to see her ; 

couple of times a week, but 
who never brought her candy 

never took her out, never made 
a pretty speech— 

Meg sprang to her feet and 
hurried to the telephone. 
Hope rose in her heart. There 
was only Mart, but still there 
was Mart. And Janet had 
said that he would come run 
ning. Perhaps, if he knew the 
other girls were going out, he 
would— 

His voice was genuinely 
glad when he heard her voice, — 


W 


There we have loved. 


A thousand years, a thousand lives. 
Old memories into the printed page. 
And now are come to this hushed life of dreams, 
More wonderful than any book has told, 

To count the heart-beats of dead lovers, who 
Live once again upon our meeting lips. 


Reading Aloud 


By Faith Baldwin 


E’VE lived so many lives together, here 
In this old room, where paneled walls grow bright 
With rosy lamp-flame; where, when shades are drawn, 
Deep, shabby chairs hold out inviting arms, 
And pipe-smoke rises blue above your head 
Together we have lived, adventuring 

In lands whose very names are bars of song, 
In golden Indo-China, Persia, Perth: 

There we have struggled, fought good fights, and died; 
And many an English lane 
Has flung cool dew from hedgerows, green and tall, 

On close-clasped hands. 
Has borne us, laughing, on its opal breast 

In galleons of old, in sailing ships, 

In salt-scarred fisher-smacks, from magic coast 
To coast, from isle to isle 


And many an open sea 


We’ve lived, we two, 
We’ve read 





announced her departure, and 


the Grand Central Station. 

As she watched the land- 
scape flit by, she smiled hap- 
pily to herself, picturing the 
gay times that lay before her. 
Marion was the kind of person 
who thoroughly enjoyed enter- 
taining a guest. There would 
be theaters, dinners, dancing 
probably, and young men, 
Marshall’s “nice friends.” 
Why hadn’t she thought of 
doing this before? It was so 
easy, after all, to leave New 
York, so simple to throw far 
behind Rhoda and Janet and 
Mart and other people’s love- 
stories. 

When she got off the train, 
her heart was beating fast with 
excitement and anticipation. 
Eagerly she scanned the faces 
of the few people waiting at 
the gates, ready to throw her 
arms around Marion. But no 
Marion did she see. Her smile 
faded. Brows wrinkled, her 
glance again wandered over 
the people. Marion was not 








there; neither was Marshall. 
A misgiving shot through her 
— _ heart. 


Suppose they hadn’t 











PMPUL sively Meg glanced around the room to see if every one was there, and suddenly she 
knew what was lacking. It was Terry. Part of her was in this room in the midst of a gay 
crowd, but another part was far away, in ariother world—that magic, fairy world—alone with Terry 
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got her telegram, suppose they weren’t in 
Boston, suppose they had moved away? 
Forcibly she threw these thoughts from 
her mind. For they were in Boston. It 
was just a week ago that she had heard 
from Marion. Probably they had had 
an engagement, or had been delayed, or— 

“Taxi?”’ suggested the porter, noticing 
her hesitation. 

She nodded. In a few minutes she was 
riding away from the station, through the 
narrow, winding streets of Boston. Her 
joy and excitement came back, and with 
them, her smile. They passed the Com- 
mon, slowly ascended Beacon Hill, and 
turned into a narrow, steep, little street 
back of the State House. Before an old 
house remodeled into apartments they 
stopped. Meg paid the taxi man and, 


suitcase in hand, breathlessly searched for 
the name of Marshall Gates above the 
row of bells, found it, punched the button. 
When the front door clicked open, she 
gave a sigh of relief and slowly ascended 


“Hullo, Marshall, 


here I am,” 
backward. Her suitcase dropped to the floor. 


the stairs to the top floor. They were in 
Boston, and they were at home. As she 
was climbing the last few steps, she heard 
a door open above her. In the dim light 
she could see some one leaning over the 
banisters, peering down at her, a man. 

“Hullo, Marshall, here I am,” she 
began. ‘“‘Where’s Marion?” 

Then, reaching the top, she took 
a quick step backward. Her suitcase 
dropped to the floor with a thud. Before 
her stood a perfectly strange young man. 

For a moment they stared at each other 
in silence. 

“Why—why—” Meg gasped, “T thought 
Mr. and Mrs. Gates lived here.” 

“They do,” he answered gravely, “but 
they’re away.” 

“Away?” 

“Ves, Mr. Gates’ father is ill. 
left two days ago.” 

“Two days ago? 
my telegram?” 

“A telegram came last night. 


They 
Then they didn’t get 


I sent it 


‘“‘Where’s Marion?” 


Meg began. 
Before her stood a 
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on to them, without opening it, of course. 
You see,” he went on, still in the same 
impersonal, calm manner, “I’m staying 
here while they’re away—guarding the 
wedding silver, you know, seeing that 
no one elopes with the grand piano.” 

“But I—I—” Meg faltered, “I was 
going to visit them!” 

Her voice was downhearted, piteous. 
Tears were rising in her eyes. What an 
ignominious end to her quest for adven- 
ture! Gone were the visions of dinners, 
theaters, dances, charming young men! 
She had bought a new hat, a new dress, 
had journeyed all the way from New York 
—to find that Marion was away, to be 
confronted on Marion’s threshold by a 
grave young man who informed her calmly 
that he was guarding the wedding silver! 
Why, she hadn’t even a place to stay! 
She would have to go to a hotel, and then 
the next day journey back again to New 
York, her vacation a failure. 

Then suddenly (Continued on page 183) 


Then she took a quick step 


perfectly strange young man 














When a prospec- 
tive assassin in 
America is about 
to pull the trig- 
ger, he knows 
that he will have 
three powerful 
friends if he com- 
mits the deed— 
Sentimentality,. 
the New Psy- 
chology, and 
Technicality 


“Tt is always open season for killing men,” says 
















Chief Magistrate McAdoo, of New York City 
Gilbert Cosulich se//s why in 


Our Bumper Murder (rop 


Comment and suggestions by Sir Basil Thomson, former chief of Scotland Yard, will be found on page 131 


VERY hour, somewhere in the 
United States, a man’s life is 
taken by a fellow-creature. 

There were more than 9500 
“unlawful homicides” in this country in 
1921, according to a report just submitted 
by the law enforcement committee of the 
American Bar Association. The jurists 
have found that the criminal situation in 
the United States, so far as deeds of vio- 
lence are concerned, is worse than that in 
any other civilized country. It is esti- 
mated that in 1920 there occurred no 
fewer than g9o0co unlawful killings, and 
that in no year during the last decade did 
the number fall below 8500. In other 
words, more than 85,000 inhabitants of the 
United States have been murdered during 
the last ten years. 

Ever since she persuaded the male 
brute to stop dragging her around by the 
hair, woman has exerted a refining influ- 
ence on the world. What can she do now, 
with her newly acquired political emanci- 
pation, to help remove this crime stigma 
from the United States of America? Since 


ours is a representative government, the 


responsibility for this carnival of killing 
must lie somewhere within ourselves. Is 
it that we are more violent and quarrel- 
some than the inhabitants of other lands? 
Or is it not rather that our attitude toward 
law enforcement needs adjusting? 

As a means of reducing the number of 
homicides, it is suggested that restrictions 
be placed on the manufacture and sale of 
pistols and cartridges. But even more 
sweeping reforms are necessary. Not only 
must we take weapons from the hands of 
criminals, but we must put something else 
into our own minds. . That something else 
is a greater sense of civic responsibility. 

The mob spirit must go. Last year 
seventy-nine persons were lynched in the 
United States. One of them was a woman. 
There is no need to argue against mob 
rule. The consensus of civilized opinion 
is against it. Speedier trials will do much 
to check this brand of lawlessness. At 
least they will remove the excuse that 
because of the law’s delay, an “enraged 
citizenry” sometimes is compelled to take 
the law into its own hands. Europe has 
slower trains and street cars, but faster 


courts. Field Marshal Sir Henry Wiison 
was assassinated in London on June 22 of 
last year. On August 10 the two men 
who had been convicted of the murder 
were hanged. In America it would have 
taken seven months instead of seven weeks. 

An outgrowth of the mob spirit is to be 
found in the appeal to the unwritten law 
The only difference is that in the latter case 
it is an individual, and not a gang, that 
constitutes himself policeman, judge, jury, 
and executioner. A bullet can never restore 
outraged honor. Invocation of the unwrit- 
ten law, indeed, invariably compels the 
woman whose honor has been “avenged” 
to tell her sordid story on the witness 
stand, in order that her champion’s neck 
may be saved. So far, no champion of 
this kind has had his self-preservation com- 
plex so well under control that he was 
willing to go to the gallows rather than 
subject the woman in the case to such an 
ordeal. 

But unless our own home is robbed or 
our own child is kidnapped, we Americans 
regard crime dispassionately. When a 
deed of violence (Continued on page 129) 

















Résumé of Chapter I 


OR THE first time in 
all her spoiled, young 


life Joyce Gathway was 
nervous about her reception. 
She stood in the door of the 
bathing pavilion and looked 
out on them all, hesitating to 
face their stares, their com- 
ments. They were all there, 
the people of her world, and 
surely not one of them had 
missed the Sunday paper with 
its glaring innuendo that she 
was to be named in Mrs. Larry 
Fay’s suit for divorce. 

As she stood, she noticed sud- 
denly that no one was in bath- 
ing. What was wrong? Had 
they seen her car and decided 
to ignore her? A furious anger 
seized her. How dared they 
condemn her! She was inno- 
cent of anything but impru- 
dence in being seen everywhere 
with a married man, a man 
who was known to be on the 
verge of a separation from his 
wife. It had been, first, accident, 
and then the collusion of their 
mutual friends, that had paired 
them for luncheons, for tennis, 
for drives and dances. Why 
should they dare assume that 
her conduct had passed the very 
liberal boundary set by the 
codes of her social class? 

She shot out from her refuge 
like an arrow, making for the 
ocean, where she might lose her 
temper and her embarrassment 
in the blue waters. Hands were 
held out to her, and voices 
called, as she passed, but she 
was blind and deaf to them. 
She plunged in and headed 
straight out. 

Suddenly she became aware 
of a commotion on the long piers 
that ran out from the beach. 
People were shouting, beckon- 
ing to her. Behind her she felt 
another swimmer coming, and a 
glance over her shoulder showed her Larry, 
pursuing her at frantic speed. 

“What is it?” she gasped. 

“Shark,” he said. 

A wave of deathly faintness went 
through her. She understood only too 
well. There had been more than one 
death from those hideous monsters in 
Jersey waters. Beyond her she saw a 
ripple that glided in a curious, furtive 
sweep to one side. 

The race to shore began. A boat put 
out to meet them. Her sight failed, but 
she fought on. Larry dropped behind, 
deliberately. She felt her last strength 
leaving her, and then, suddenly, she was 
being dragged into a boat, just as the 
ripple cut close by her side. A life-guard 
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cd great novel of a social class 
that finds its sensations 
in tdling near— 











































John Reel shifted his position. ‘‘All summer Cape June has known and watched. 


a law court is that you alone were unaware of it.” 


“Unaware of what?” asked 
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thrust a desperate oar at that frightful 
mouth that opened, and then turned the 
boat to pick up Larry. 

It was over. They were saved. But 
was the publicity as merciful as death 
would have been? Just when she wished 
to avoid all comment and sink into abso- 
Jute seclusion, she had furnished the 
papers with another story, and one that 
linked her name definitely with the man 
she should most have avoided. 

Her expectations of being cut, of being 
ignored, were wrong. An eager crowd met 
them. The woman with whom they had a 
luncheon engagement reminded Joyce of 
it with enthusiasm. And all their set was 
cordial and friendly as always. Evidently 
no one cared. And, somehow, that realiza- 


tion offended Joyce even more than abso- 
lute condemnation would have done. 

All day long Larry avoided her. At 
luncheon, during the afternoon, at dinner, 
and afterward, at the far-out road-house 
where they had all driven, he devoted him 
self to others. A need of him grew upon 
her, a need to understand why he had 
suddenly withdrawn his friendship from 
her at a time when she needed it most. 

Boldly she crossed the room to him. 
“Will you take me home?” 

“Certainly,” he said. “If you think we 
can afford it.” 

But they came to no understanding on 
the swift drive. She was still angry and 
hurt, when they stopped at the gate of her 
home. She started to get out of the car, 
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The thing you may be called upon to persuade 
Joyce. ‘That Larry was falling in love with you” 
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but his hand seized hers, forcing her back 
into the seat beside him. 

“Not until I’ve told you why I appear 
to hate vou,” his voice came pantingly. 
“It’s because I love you. Nearly losing 
you this morning—” 

Blunderingly he caught her in a fierce 
embrace, then thrust her from him as if 
her lips had been poison. 

“Little fool,” he said, ‘“‘to make me tell 
you!” 


Chapter I 


S JOYCE tured from watching 
Larry’s departure, she discovered 
that save for lights in the hall 


and her bedroom, the cottage was in 
darkness. Evidently Cruikshank and his 


Illustrated by 


wife had taken the 
day off, and Nannie 
was alone in the house. 

Her lips ached with 
Larry’s violence. She 
dabbed them with her 
handkerchief, feeling 
ashamed and af- 
fronted. How dared 
helo it, the coward, 
just because she had 
trusted him? He 
hadn't even pretended 
to care for her; he had 
crushed her to him 
and flung her from 
him, as though she 
were his chattel. She 
clenched her hands, 
blinking the tears 
from her eyes. Had 
he stood before her 
now, she would have 
struck him. 

Across the blind of 
her bedroom window 
a shadow groped. Her 
old nurse was sitting 
up for her, as she had 
sat up for her and 
tended her through- 
out her childhood. She 
was the only real mother she had had. 
Her instinct was to run to her and tell her. 

Ever since she had alighted from the 
car, a telephone had been ringing. It 
rang petulantly by fits and starts, up- 
braiding the discourtesy that kept it unan- 
swered. At first she had supposed the 
sound came from a neighbor’s house; 
gradually the knowledge dawned on her 
that it came from her own. Hurrying up 
the path, she found the door on the latch; 
crossing to the alcove beneath the stairs, 
she took down the receiver. 

“I’m sorry. Yes, Miss Gathway. 
one heard you.” 

It was a man’s voice. “This is the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. There’s a 
wire for you. If you're ready, here’s the 
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message. It’s from Jupiter 
Gathway, Gathwayburgh-on- 
the-Hudson. ‘Imperative I see 
you tomorrow, Monday.’ Got 
that?” 

“Thank vou. 

“No. There’s 
well, from the Countess de 
Tauro, Rome, Italy. ‘Mar- 
ried Count de Tauro yesterday. 
Congratulateme. Mother.’ Any 
answers?” 

She frowned and thought 
quickly. Events were moving 
too fast. “To the first, “With 
you tomorrow.’ To the second, 
‘Wish you every happiness.’ 
One minute—don’t ring off. 
Let me have copies in the 
morning. There’s nothing 
more.” 

During the last part of her 
conversation, she thought she 
heard footsteps tiptoeing down 
the stairs. When she had hung 
up the receiver, she peered into 
the hall. Calling, she obtained 
no answer. The front door was 

ajar. She was_certain she had closed it. 
With a sense of puzzlement, she stepped 
out to the porch. Save for the beat of 
surf, the night was unruffled. Her uneasi- 
ness was so great that she had difficulty 
in compelling herself to re-enter. 

Slowly she climbed the stairs. 
about the telephone! Nannie 
have heard it. 

She passed into her bedroom. Every- 
thing looked reassuring. The sheets had 
been turned back. Her night-robe had 
been laid out. On a table, near her pillow, 
refreshments had been spread. The aspect 
was familiar and welcoming. She missed 
Nannie, but her absence was just as well; 
while she undressed, she would be able to 
think things over. The first thing to do 
was to write down the telephoned messages 
before she forgot them. With this inten- 
tion she sauntered over to her desk. She 
was about to seat herself, when she started 
up, staring behind her. Slowly her gaze 
came back. There could be no doubt; 
her desk had been rifled. Letters which 
she had left in piles had been scattered, 
drawers wrenched open. The confusion 
seemed to indicate that the thief had been 
interrupted. The next instant she realized 
that it was she herself who had disturbed 
him. She had not been mistaken about 
the footfall on the stairs; he had slipped 
out while she was telephoning. 

She commenced hunting through her 
papers to discover what had been taken. 
Nothing. A roll of money, in bills of 
various denominations, was intact. Several 
rings, which she had neglected to put away, 
were still there. 

She tried to visualize her desk as she 
had left it. Lying on the blotting-pad had 
been the note which she had scribbled to 
Larry. It was missing. Suddenly the 
thief’s motive became obvious: he had 
been searching for evidence. He had 
hoped to find incriminating letters—love- 
letters from Larry to herself. She had 
doubtless been shadowed all summer by 
detectives, who had kept a list of her 
indiscretions. The newspaper’s Pm, elled 


Is that all?” 
a cable as 


Curious 
ought to 
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assertion that she was to be named in 
Mrs. Fay’s divorce suit was no libel. 

She stood motionless; the world which 
had seemed so friendly bristled with 
ambuscades and pitfalls. What had she 
done to merit this misfortune? Her com- 
panions at lunch had argued that it was no 
misfortune. She knew better. Larry had 
furnished her with proof of the new con- 
tempt in which she was held. Already, at 
twenty-five, she was the same as her 
mother—a woman with a past. Nannie 
had been correct: it wasn’t what you had 
done, but what people were able.to say you 
had done, that counted. 

As she stood helplessly trying to muster 
courage to venture out into the silent 
house, she became aware of a sickly 
fragrance. She had smelled it before— 
under what circumstances she could not 
recall. 

Something stirred. She swung round to 
face the menace. It came from the sleep- 
ing-porch, which was divided from the 
bedroom by netted doors. As she watched, 
the netted doors were opening. 


y 


“WV HERE have you been? What were 
you doing?” 

To her hysteric inquiries the old nurse 
made bewildered answers. - “I was laying 
out your things, the same as I always do. 
I was in the house by myself and had just 
finished. It came from behind me, a kind 
of darkness, sweet and stifling, cutting off 
my breath.” 

“Chloroform,” Joyce said quickly. “I 
had it in the hospital.” 

“Tt may have been chloroform; I don’t 
know. The darkness spread through me. 
The next thing I knew, I was waking up 
out there. Then—”’ 

“Speak softly,” her mistress cautioned, 
“There’s one thing I beg of you: keep all 
this to yourself.” With an effort she 
pulled herself together and sank her voice. 
“Now, sit down and listen. You remember 
this morning and what was in the paper. 
What’s happened tonight is a consequence. 
Look at my desk. That is why you 
were chloroformed. It was done by 
people who are helping Mrs. Fay to get 
her divorce. Larry doesn’t want to be 
divorced; he told me so this evening. 
When he’s brought into the courts, he’ll 
say so; it’ll be the strongest point in his 
defense.” 

She bent forward, gathering the old 
woman’s hands into her own. “Nannie, 
I begin to see daylight. None of the 
things we’ve dreaded is going to happen. 
We’ve the newspaper to thank for it. It 
announced our enemies’ tactics before 
they were ready to act. That’s why the 
detectives were sent here tonight to make 
a secret search. They hadn’t sufficient 
evidence. They were afraid that if they 
waited till morning, I’d have time to hide 
things. I hadn’t anything to hide—but 
that’s not the point. They’ve confessed 
their weakness.” She laid her cheek 
against the older woman’s. “Nannie, dear, 
we don’t need to worry. We'll hear 
nothing more. And I’ll never speak to 
Larry. For the future I’ll be so careful.” 

“But Stevens was telling me—” 

Joyce withdrew herself angrily. “Stevens 
again! Talking me over behind my back!” 

“T wasn’t talking you over, Miss Joyce. 
Stevens was telling about the shark: how, 
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if it hadn’t been for Mr. Fay— It 
sounded strange to hear you say so sudden- 
like you’d done with him.” 

“Strange or not, I can’t explain. I 
never wish to hear his name mentioned.” 
She broke off, listening acutely. ‘“There’s 
Cruikshank. . He’s locking up. Tomorrow 
I’m catching the early train to New York. 
Please tell him. You’re shaking. After 
what you’ve been through, you'll be glad 
to get to bed.” 

The moment she was alone, she set to 
work hastily restoring her desk to order. 
No one else must know. Her good name 
depended on it. 

Nannie was coming back; she would 
probably look in on her. Hurrying over 
to the dressing-table, she composed her 
features and commenced to remove her hat. 
Even Nannie mustn’t guess the critical 
importance of the day’s events. No one 
could be trusted. Every one could be 
bought. 

As the door opened, she spoke without 
turning. “I’m sure you don’t feel up to 
undressing me. Good-night, Nannie. You 
need a rest.” 

Without replying, Nannie advanced to 
where her mistress was standing and set 
about unsnapping the shoulders of her 
frock. The disrobing proceeded in silence. 
Joyce felt as she had when a little girl, 
rebellious and yet secure in the hands of 
the tyrant. 

She watched her own reflection in the 
glass dispassionately, as though it were a 
stranger’s. If that girl were pointed out 
to her as a person who had gone wrong, 


would she believe her informant? She - 


paused over the words, “‘a person who had 
gone wrong”—that was what people would 
call her. She was not so sophisticated 
that she doubted that sin left its mark. 
She remembered women whose records had 
intrigued her curiosity; without exception 
they had looked their part. 


TARING into her reflected eyes, she 

sought for signs of dethroned moral 
force. The bloom of youth gazed back at 
her—the tranquillity, the kindness. She 
took note of the firmness of her lines—their 
chiseled roundness and purity. The way 
her hair fell rippling to her knees in shining 
masses; the pride of her throat; the clear- 
ness of her forehead; the quiet challenge 
of her glance. She was a citadel of ivory 
which had never been captured—an inac- 
cessible fortress on a hilltop. One day, 
when she fell in love, the stronghold would 
surrender. She herself would betray it, 
flinging wide the doors— 

“You'll be wondering what I’m think- 
ing.” It was Nannie. “I was thinking 
you're too precious for such careless goings 
on.” 

The girl leaned back, smiling. 
prejudiced. You spoil me.” 

“Not prejudiced at all. No one knows 
your faults better than I. What I can’t 
abide is to see you throwing yourself 
away on a lot of useless persons.” 

“They’re average, Nannie.” 

“Then, if they’re averaze, heaven help 
us! I’m an ignorant, o!d woman, but I 
should think black shame of myself to be 
like them. They’ve everything the rest 
of the world hasn’t got, but they use it to 
excuse bad manners and low morals. Yes, 
I said low morals, Miss Joyce, and I meant 
it. If they changed places with their 
servants, they’d have no characters with 


“Vou’re 





which to get a job. Here’s this Mr. 
Larry Fay, who runs around with a girl 
when he ought to be straightening affairs 
with his wife. If you knew half as much 
against your butler, you’d discharge him. 
Take my word for it, Miss Joyce, when 
you start going with people who’ve lost 
their characters, you end by losing yours.” 

“Nannie dear, that’s what today has 
taught me. I’ve had a lucky escape.” 
Tossing aside her négligée, she climbed 
into bed. “Turn out the lights. It won’t 
happen again. I promise.” 

She lay awake, staring at the ceiling and 
listening to the monotonous strumming of 
the waves. Quite illogically, Larry’s pas- 
sion of that evening had robbed her of her 
sense of innocence. And yet nothing 
could be proved against her. What was 
there to prove, when all her conduct had 
been aboveboard? The worst charge 
that could be brought was that she had 
cultivated the appearance of indiscretion. 
In this she had only been one of many who 
followed the lead of collective folly. 
Before she fell asleep she had almost 
convinced herself that her reasons for 
alarm were groundless. 
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EXT morning she awoke with recov- 

ered confidence. Her inclination was 
to smile at her recent cowardice. She 
had a definite feeling of having turned 
a page and scored out all her errors. 
There was some emphasis in life which 
she had missed; she did not know what, 
but she was determined to discover it. 

There was no time to think as she hur- 
ried through her breakfast and completed 
her preparations for departure. She was 
intent on dressing with unusual care that 
she might make the right impression on 
Grandfather Gathway. From the time 
when she was little, she had been aware of 
his susceptibility to prettiness. She had 
played on it when she wanted anything, 
and especially when she had committed 
some childish fault. He had always made 
her feel there was something for which 
she must apologize. She had learned 
what it was when she became a woman— 
the share her mother had had in the making 
of her. She knew now why throughout 
her childhood she had continually caught 
him watching her. She could still feel 
him pushing her outside his library, with 
“Run away. You’re like your mother 
to-night. If you want me to love you, 
wake up different in the morning.” 

Nannie had finished packing the suit- 
case. “I’ve put everything in that you’ll 
need, Miss Joyce; enough at any rate for 
one night. If you stay longer—”’ 

“T shan’t—nor even one night if I can 
help it. To save me time, please phone 
my grandfather to have his car at the 
Pennsylvania. I shall reach New York by 
eleven.”’ 

On the drive to the village she retrav- 
ersed the route of the previous morning, 
following the sandy road by the seashore. 
She had the world to herself. Dew lay 
untrampled. on the lawns. Blinds were 
drawn. There was a touch of autumn in 
the air, cool and bracing. She ceased to 
feel the pressure of other people’s lives. 
It no longer mattered what was said or 
what was thought. The great business of 
living was to think well of oneself; after 
that, one was (Continued on page 198) 
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“QQ PEAK softly,” Joyce cautioned. “You remember this morning and what was in the paper. 
What’s happened tonight is a consequence. Larry doesn’t want to be divorced; he told me 
so this evening. When he’s brought into court, he’ll say so: it’ll be the strongest point in his defense” 
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OWEVER small your plot may 
be in England, however village 
or suburban, it is not a yard, 
it is a garden—and with reason. 
‘The bleakness inherent in our word ‘‘yard” 
is non-existent in a country with a spe- 
cially designed climate and a racial turn 
for gardening as pronounced as is our 
American talent for the practical. The 
difference between a yard and a garden is 
not one of size, elaboration, or even of 
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ard into 


a ( qFarden 


flowers, but the difference between a 
house and a home; the something which 
makes the entire family use the study 
(supposed to be the exclusive property 
of the man of the house) in preference 
to the living-room; the same indefinable 
quality which surprises you into an ex- 
clamation of pleasure as you step out of a 
door on a grass plot apparently containing 
nothing but a seat under a lilac tree. 

To pull this intangible something down 


HELEN KOUES 


— 


A rose-covered 
archway, clever- 
ly placed, will of- 
ten serve to give 
one the feeling of 
being led from 
one delightful vis- 
ta to another, and 
create in a com- 
paratively small 
garden an illusion 
ofspaciousness. A 
quick - growing 
rambler rose will 
cover an archway 
in two seasons 


out of the clouds, and reduce it to recipes 
for changing the yard into a garden, is the 
delicate purpose of this article, and per- 
haps it can not be done. It is one thing 
to say we must have mystery, intimacy, 
spaciousness, and dignity in a garden, 
and another to say how all these things 
are to be had within the limits of purse 
and property lines. Machinery of any 
sort is always destructive of illusion, and 
clothes-lines, (Continued on page 175) 
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is the keynote of the Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations, which offers 
you the same expert guidance in the 
problems of decoration that the Insti- 
tute offers you in home economics 
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Screening the machinery of the house may be accom- 
plished by means of a trellis or planting, or by a 
wall such as is seen on the left. The garden above 
shows shrubs, trees, and evergreens screening the 
garage, and a seat that is artfully placed with 
its back toward that which it aims to conceal 
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Making and 
BOOKSHELVES in a Simple Setting 


By Henry Ives Cobb, Jr. 


HETHER your books are con- 

fined to a single shelf or claim the 

dignity of a library, the question 

of disposing of them is important. 
It is rarely that one finds bookshelves part 
of the architectural plan of the house, 
though this is the perfect plan that should 
be followed if building one’s own home. 
If, however, one is faced with blank walls 
and a goodly supply of books, bookshelves 
must be built in. 

The simpler types of shelves, such as 
those illustrated above, may be easily 
made by the amateur and yet have the 
look of professional handicraft, if a few 
simple rules are followed with regard to 
proportion, height, and finish. As a dec- 
oration, books rival the most costly 
furnishings, and the happy placement of 
bookshelves, and the companionable flash 
of color that books impart to a dull corner, 
will make a room doubly interesting and 
charming. 

Where to place shelves is a question that 
every house will answer in a different way. 
A shelf on either side of a fireplace is often 
practical, or on 





Placing 


needed, that a well-proportioned mass of 
books will not admirably fill. 

For a room that is planned to be used 
chiefly as a library, the bookshelves will 
not be mere spots of color, but will domi- 
nate the decoration. They may entirely 
surround the room and be any height, from 
three or four shelves to the full height of 
the room, in which case the spacing and 
construction become a part of the per- 
manent decoration and should be treated 
as part of the architectural scheme. The 
moldings used should correspond with 
the windows and the doors. Where the 
shelves run the full height of the room it is 
usually better to have a crowning molding 
or cornice against the ceiling. This will 
form a finish for the whole room. It is 
also advisable to have the shelves at least 
high enough from the floor to allow the 
baseboard to pass completely around 
the room under the shelves. In general, 
it will be better to keep the first shelf at 
least nine or ten inches from the floor to 
avoid dust and to have the lower shelf 
within easy reach. This can also be 








carefully proportioned to the ceiling height. 
The top of the case makes a strong hori- 
zontal line, and it is well to avoid dividing 
the height of the room exactly in half. 

In a nine-foot room, for instance, the 
-top shelf (which should be placed at about 
five-eighths of the height) would be five 
feet six inches from the floor. In general 
the shelves should not be over four feet 
long without intermediate support. The 
usual shelf board is one and one-eighth 
inches thick, although seven-eighths inch 
boards may be used if the shelves are short, 
say not over three feet. For ordinary 
books, a shelf eight or nine inches deep is 
sufficient, but where one has a lot of books, 
it would be well to have some deeper 
shelves ranging up to fourteen or fifteen 
inches. Space for large books can also be 
obtained, where cupboards are used under 
the shelves, by making the cupboards 
deeper than the shelves. The top of the 
cupboard thus forms a wide shelf below 
the rest of the bookcase, making a resting 
place for larger books to lie flat. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is best for larger books to 

lie flat on their 








either side of a wide 
doorway. If there | 
is an opening be- | 
tween two rooms | 
that it is necessary | 
to block up, shelves | 
may be built into 

the opening with | 
charming effect. 
A deep window- 
seatmay beframed | 
with two narrow 
cases in the jamb of the window—a treat- 
ment especially happy in a_ bedroom. 
Often there is a space between two win- 
dows, where a bookcase makes a delightful 
spot of color, and there are charming, 
hanging bookshelves which may be placed 
anywhere in the house to help out the 
scheme of decoration. In fact, there is 


almost no space where a spot of color is 
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HE Studio helps you to help yourself. 
Woodwork and Wall Finishes” and a revised folio | 
on “Curtains and Draperies,” issued at a cost of 25c | 
each, are among the new instructional folios now ready | 


sides, to guard 
against any ten- 
| dency of the pages 
to tear loose from 
the backs. 

The supports or 
divisions between 
the shelves may be 
of the same boar« 
as the shelves, al- 


‘Interior 














accomplished by placing the first shelf at 
the height of the window-sills and utilizing 
the space below for cupboards in which 
to store odds and ends such as magazines 
and letter paper. A bookcase with cup- 
boards of this type is illustrated at the foot 
of page 159. 

Where the shelves are to run only part 
of the height of the room, they should be 


though sometimes, 
for architectural ef- 
fect, a wider space between the books may 
be desired. In this case a board or pilaster 
may be fixed to the front edge of the actual 
support to give the desired width. 

Let us suppose you have decided to build 
a bookshelf between the windows of a liv- 
ing-room such as that illustrated at the 
top of the page. The first step is to pro- 
cure weil-seasoned (Continued on page 158) 
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TIS the mission of the deco- 
rator to put into expression 
the tenor of the times in 
furnishings, just as it is the 

mission of the dress designer to 
express the mood of the moment 
in clothes. 

It is the vogue! Few people 
realize what a tremendous effect 
that seemingly irrelevant sen- 
tence has on our daily lives. Our 
clothes, our houses, our manners, 
and even our ideas are molded 
by that intangible force that we 
may call style, fashion, or per- 
haps public opinion. 

Its application is particularly 
interesting in decoration. While 
it is true that what is beautiful 
will live forever, it will live in 
each succeeding generation in a 
new way. The beautiful mahog- 
any furniture of the eighteenth century 
finds a new charm when companioned by 
the comfort of a modern, chintz-covered 
davenport. Even the wool flowers of our 
grandmothers may lose their air of stuffi- 
ness and take on an unexpected grace if 
used in just the right way. It is trifles 
light as air that make all the difference 
between the houses that express the modern 
spirit of coolness and comfort, and the 
oppressive atmosphere of yesterday. 





A Chintz-Covered Bed 


We are all familiar with the troubles that 
are met when trying to rearrange a bed- 
room with a bed that simply will not fit 
into the picture. It may be a perfectly 
good bed for any other room, but for yours, 
impossible. One solution that occurred 
to a clever New York decorator, when she 
had to salvage an old, black iron bed with 
brass mountings, was to make for it a slip 
cover of gray glazed chintz with a pink 
rosebud design, as in the picture below. 
As the knobs and narrow rail offered a 
problem, two-inch wooden slats were made 
to serve as a frame over which to fit the 
cover. A cover of this type is entirely 




















practical, as it may be easily removed for 
laundering, besides being delightfully dif- 
ferent and very gay and summery. 


Black and White Linoleum 


Marble halls may be beyond the major- 
ity of people, but the cool spaciousness of 
black and white 4iling may be had by the 
aid of black and white tile linoleum with 
a nine-inch tile, such as was used in the 
hallway above. This tile linoleum is not 
to be confused with the small tile patterns 
which are reminiscent of bathrooms and 
kitchens and are entirely unsuitable for 
living-rooms of a formal nature. 

In New York apartments one finds the 
bold tile effect used not only in hallways, 
but in breakfast rooms and sun-parlors, 
and one charming dining-room with very 
formal French furniture adopted the idea 
with entire success. That it should be 
laid with the greatest precision goes with- 
out saying, for any unevenness would 
immediately take away from the illusion 
of tiling. 


There are also on the market a number - 


of composition floorings that give the 
effect of marble and are at the same time 
very restful. Among these are the rub- 
ber compositions and those of asbestos 
and cork. In price they are slightly 


higher than linoleum, but they convey the 
effect of marble much more forcibly, for 
the little, uneven fleckings that are so 
typical of 


apparent. This 
vogue for black 
and white tiling 
goes hand in 
hand with the 
vogue of marble- 
izing, which is 
daily growing in 
popularity. 
Where the floor 
conveys the ef- 
fect of marble, 
the baseboard is 


marble are 






News from the New York Decorators 


By Eileen Cumming 


frequently marbleized also, with a 
very smart and interesting effect. 


The Diverse Uses of Wall-Paper 


Wall-paper for walls we all 
know, but wall-paper as a 
decoration for a hundred and one 
charming household furnishings 
is something that is overlooked 
by many of us. Wall-paper 
lampshades may rival in beauty 
the most elaborate painted 
shades; wall-paper scrap-baskets 
may add a delightful touch 
of completeness to a bedroom; 
wall-paper screens may be as 
elaborate or as simple as one 
chooses, and are as suitable for 
the dining-room and the living- 
room as for the bedroom. For 
the former they will be tall and 
dignified as in the sketch just 
below, and for the latter they will be lower 
and of gay, floral paper. One charming 
screen recently seen was covered in a 
quaint Chinese design on a pale yellow 
ground, and had all the air of an old, 
painted screen of the eighteenth century. 








If one has a turn for home carpentry, 
these screens may be made at home from 


the frame up. Two and a half or three- 
inch timber should be used for making the 
skeleton frame, which should have cross- 
supports every twenty-four inches. When 
the frame is complete, tack over it un- 
bleached muslin and cover it by pasting 
on a lining paper. (Continued on page 186) 
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Jay Gelzer has used her tenderest 
insight in this story 
of Pa Hinkley and 


of the parting 
Mary Lou on 


Her Wedding Day 


Illustrated by Frances Rogers 


T SIX O’CLOCK, when Pa Hinkley 
could no longer endure lying 
wakefully flat on his back, intent 
eyes upon the steady inpour of 

spring sunshine, he slipped into his clothes, 
oppressed by a vague need of companion- 
ship. 

Beside Mary Lou’s closed door he paused 
wistiully. Perhaps Mary Lou herself was 
awake, her thoughts delicately playing 
with the fact that this was her wedding 
day? 

No sound, however, came from within, 
and reluctantly he continued his mournful 
journey to the kitchen, wondering why an 
imminent wedding should have upon him 
precisely the effect of a funeral. 

In the kitchen, his wife, bustlingly 
energetic, a dash of flour upon one plump 
cheek, squeaked with surprise at his 
unexpected appearance. 

“Mercy, me, Pa! I declare—I don’t 
know when you’ve been down-stairs so 
early!” 

“T couldn’t sleep,” informed Pa un- 
necessarily. 

Rather forlornly he seated himself in 
an old, splint-bottomed chair beside the 
open window. In the yard outside, a 
lone apple-tree was in full bloom. His 
eyes, absently regarding it, passed over 
and beyond the tree unsecingly. What he 
really saw was Mary Lou stretching fat 
baby hands upward for the fruit of that 
tree, laughing joyously. Mary Lou, he 
told himself, hed been a_ remarkably 
happy child. At any rate he had that to 
remember. 

There it was again, that sense of im- 
pending loss. 

The morning sky was a soft, rain-washed 
blue, the air heavy with the pungent odor 
of things growing which bclongs essentially 
to springtime. A few robins, hopping 
sedately over the grass, located occasional 
breakfasts with chirping triumph. 

“Mary Lou’ll be pleased the sun is 
shining—ain’t there somethin’ about a 
bride being happy when the sun shines 
on her wedding day?” 

His wife threw him a glance of swilt 
compassion. How lachrymose Pa 
looked! 

“Now, Pa—” she remonstrated. ‘You 
can’t go around with a long face all day. 
It’d break Mary Lou’s heart.” 

“T can’t seem t’ stand it,’ admitted 
Pa Hinkley morosely. “Mary Lou—she’s 
never had a single heartache or a mite of 
real trouble in all her life, Mother. We’ve 
kept her safe, the two of us together. 
And now she’s got to go out of the safe 
little place we’ve made for her—”’ 

Mother smiled and sighed simultane- 
ously. ‘“Reckon there ain’t anybody in 
the wie entirely escapes trouble, Pa,” 


she pointed out. “And if escaping trouble 
meant being shut off from all the other 
experiences of life, reckon there ain’t 
many would want to be kept from it!” 

A silence. 

Mother busied herself cutting from a 
loaf of home-baked bread. “I thought 
I’d make Mary Lou some cream toast,” 
she said wistfully. “Mary Lou always 
had a liking for cream toast.” 

“That’s so,” contributed Pa Hinkley 
heavily. 

It was true. He could see Mary Lou’s 
eager, yellow head bent low over a porridge 
bowl, scraping industriously with a short- 
handled spoon. The bowl itself had been 
yellow. A yellow head and a yellow 
bowl 

With the picture, a series of other youth- 
ful Mary Lou’s rose up to confront him. 
Mary Lou trotting sedately beside him 
on the way to the village Sunday school, 
a ruffled, white lawn frilling above her 
slim, white-stockinged legs. 
the autumn, helping to rake fallen leaves, 
her face and fingers equally smudged with 
charcoal. Mary Lou over her school- 
books at the dining-room table, her yellow 
hair in a thick braid, young face studiously 
intent. 

Pa Hinkley shut his eyes in a sudden, 
overwhelming despair. ‘Mother—” his 
voice was barely articulate. “You almost 
died when Mary Lou was born.” 

She sensed instantly that his alarm was 
for Mary Lou. Depositing a platter of 
evenly browned toast on top of the stove, 
she came to his side, letting her fingers 
stray lovingly through his thin hair. 
Short, stubby, unbeautiful fingers they 
were, but holding an astonishing measure 
of comfort. 

“Pa Hinkley,” she said earnestly, 
“hasn’t Mary Lou brought me—brought 
both of us—more happiness than anything 
else in our whole lives?” 

He nodded. 

“Well, then!” She smiled at his ab- 
surdity. “We don’t want Mary Lou 
deprived of any happiness we’ve had our- 
selves!” 

“Reckon not.” 

His thoughts busied themselves momen- 
tarily with that long-ago time when Mary 
Lou’s head had been but a tiny circle 
against Mother’s triumphant arm. They’d 
married late, he and Mother. Mary Lou 
had been the one frail bud of their flesh. 
Perhaps—he realized with a flash of insight 
—if there’d been others, all the torrent of 
their love would have been more rationally 
diffused instead of concentrated upon Mary 
Lou. 

His thoughts switched abruptly. This 
rambling, old, frame house would be 
empty without Mary Lou and her young 


Mary Lou in’ 


friends. Youth—how youth could warm 
and enliven with its own fire! 

“Mother,” inquired Pa miserably, 
“couldn’t Mary Lou—and him—live with 
us after she’s married?” 

His tone grudgingly conceded the un- 
welcome necessity of allowing Rodney 
Sears to live with them. 

“Now, Pa, if you ain’t the beatinest!” 
expostulated his wife. “If there’s one 
thing any young couple’s got a right to, 
it’s a chance to start their life together 
alone. We had that chance.” 

“T s’pose,” agreed Pa lifelessly. “But 
this Rodney Sears, we don’t know a lot 
about him, Mother. I—I kinda felt Mary 
Lou’d be safer with us around.” 

“Rodney’s a likely boy,” said Mother 
tolerantly. ‘He'll be good to Mary 
Lou. Don’t fret so, Pa.” 

Again she came over to run consoling 
fingers across his almost bald head.” “All 
the way through life, Pa, there’s meetings 
and partings, and givings and takings.” 

Somberly Pa Hinkley admired Mother's 
courage. Almost seemed as though 
Mother. wanted to lose her only daughter! 
Only, of course, that wasn’t true. Deep 
down in her heart Mother was feeling this 
agony of loss as much as himself. But 
Mother was a better soldier: she wouldn’t 
show it. 

“Reckon Mary Lous awake?” he 1n- 
quired wistfully. 

The mother smiled. 
she’s ever been asleep, Pa. 
“T got to see her, right this minute.” 

Rising, he went back into the hall, 
leaning against the walnut-stained balus- 
trade, lifting up his voice in something 
close to an appeal. “Mary Lou!” 

The door up-stairs opened. Mary Lou 
stepped out. 

“I’m coming now, Father.” 

Watching her descend the steps, he all 
but choked with pride. Mary Lou-- 
with her loving eyes, her kind, little hands, 
her dancing feet—could anybody ever be 
anything but good to Mary Lou? 

Her arm went around his stooped 
shoulders; she kissed him eagerly. 

“Tt’s such a wonderful day for a wedding, 
Father.” 

Something new, almost holy, in Mary 
Lou’s face. Abashed, he turned his eyes 
away. 

With Mary Lou clinging to his shoulder, 
they went in to where Mother was dishing 
cream toast upon a table covered with a 
blue-and-white checked cloth. 

“You got an awful nice day for your 
wedding, Baby,” she greeted tenderly. 

The girl’s dreaming, blue eyes bright- 
ened. She glanced out at cloudless skies 
happily. “It’s perfect!” 

Beneath the (Continued on page 154) 


“Don’t reckon 


” 





ARY Lou saddened. “It’s hard to leave my puppy, and the apple-tree, and—and 

you two.” “You wouldn’t want to not get married, would you?”’ ventured Pa wist- 

fully. ‘‘Rodney’s all I ever want in life or out of life,’? declared Mary Lou passionately 
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CAMPBELL STUDIO 


The 


WENTY women writers, repre- 
senting the press of the country, 

were facing Secretary Hoover in 

his sitting-room in a Des Moines 

hotel. They had fired questions at him 
regarding the pressing problems of the day, 
from the price of sugar to secret diplomacy 
and the World Court, and the Secretary 
having answered them comprehensively, 
the time to end the interview seemed to 
arrive. There was a moment of waiting; 
the cabinet officer may have been waiting— 
no, hoping—for his guests to rise and leave, 
or, again, the guests may have been waiting 
for him to give the signal. Formal 
etiquette is aiways observed when a 
government official grants a group inter- 
view, but there had been so little formality 
about this interview that neither side 
apparently cared to make the first move. 
A quiet, little reporter, almost lost in 
her big arm chair, had one more ques- 
tion to ask, and her voice broke the con- 


strained silence. “What do you think, 
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Mr. Secretary, of the League of Women 
VotersPp—As an organization, I mean,” 
she added hastily. 

Pencils were held poised in eagerness. 
This was a question every woman had 
longed to ask, for Mr. Hoover was in Des 
Moines to address the National League of 
Women Voters at their annual convention 
on the subject of ““The World Court.”’ 

“T think,” he answered slowly, “they 
are a hard-working body of earnest, 
studious women, and I believe that a 
similar organization for men would be an 
excellent thing for the country.” 

The League is three years old, and in its 
short, eventful career has proved to be 
not only as the Secretary of Commerce 
described it, but very much more. This 
fourth convention had an element of the 
spectacular grafted on a firm foundation 
of hard work and earnest endeavor. Mr. 
Hoover, with his talk on “The World 
Court,” and Lord Robert Cecil with his 
address on “International Relations,” 


A FAMILIAR figure—anda 

popular one—at women’s 
conventions is Miss Elizabeth 
Toombs, who has for years 
been carrying Good House- 
keeping’s greetings and assur- 
ance of cooperation in all 
good things to the General 
Federation, to the League of 
Women Voters, to the Y. W. 
C. A., to Business Women, 
and others. Miss Toombs, 
besides being Good House- 
keeping’s representative, is 
Vice-Chairman of the Press 
and Publicity Department of 
the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. In this article 
she tells about the first big 
women’s meeting of the year 


onvention at Des Moines 


By Elizabeth Toombs 


formed the high lights of the week’s pro- 
gram. Crowds of Iowans, unable to 
find seats or standing room, were turned 
away from the Hoover meeting at the 
Woman’s Clup, 2nd for the Cecil meeting 
the huge Coliseum was packed to the last 
seat in the top galleries. 

Underneath these spectacular features, 
the convention held to its well-planned 
program, for it had work to do, and the 
delegates, two hundred and seventy-six 
of them, went about their business in 
determined fashion. This was a confer- 
ence called to consider the League’s record 
of the past year and to adopt a plan of 
work for the coming twelve months. In 
several ways this fourth annual getting- 
together of the League was of peculiar 
interest to its members.. To quote Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, the National Chair- 
man: 

“At this meeting we shall be able, for 
the first time, to adopt a definite plan 
of work. During (Continued on page 126) 















Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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THE OWL NEEDS NO ALARM CLOCK, NO NOT ONE 
TO WAKE HIM WITH ITS LOUD DING DONG. 
HE'S ALWAYS UP WITH THE MORNING SUN 
CAUSE HE STAYS AWAKE THE WHOLE NIGHT LONG, 





























TRE WISE PROFESSOR THINKS HE'S FOUND 
SOME ANCIENT PICTURE WRITING. 
HE STUDIES IT WITH AIR PROFOUND - 
THE BLVE RACER SNAKE 1S NOT HE THINKS ITS MAMMOTHS FIGHTING. 
1} netic ye aieaen che A KID LET HIM WONDER WHILE HE MAY 
i Y THE TRI UTH HE SOON WiLL KNOW 
SUT THE CONE KNEW JUST WHAT TO OC iT’S MEANT FOR"ESKIES” DOGS AT PLAY=— 


| TO HOLD H!IM IF HE SUID, HE DREW IT JUST AN HOUR AGO. 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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CINDERELLA WAS ALITTLE GIRL SO CALLED BY HER CRUEL STEPMOTHER AND STEPSISTERS BECAUSE SHE HAD TO DO ALL THE KITCHEN WORK, WEAR RAGS AND SPEND HER EVENINGS SITTING 
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A ENT, THEN SAT BY THE FIRESIDE AND CRIED. AFAIRY GODMOTHER APPEARED 


Paste the theater on heavy cardboard or bristol board before cutting the slits; then paste the strips of film together as in- 
dicated. Or you may cut off the “Paste here” sections and mount on adhesive tape to make a strip of film that will not tear 











cA Story 
of Woman’s 


Daring 


The 


Phantom 


Aero- 
Plane 


By 
William 
Dudley 
Pettey 


I/lustrated by 


Stockton Mulford 


N A CERTAIN Friday evening 
the following article appeared in 
the Springfield newspapers under 
a double head: 


WOMAN FLYER WILL TRY FOR 
ALTITUDE 


BROWNIE COLEMAN TO Test NEW TYPE 
oF BaBy Matt PLANE MONDAY 
ON BERKSHIRE FIELD 


“Springfield’s intrepid bird-girl, Brownie 
Coleman, in private life Mrs. Norman 
Latham, will test a new type of aeroplane 
on Berkshire Field Monday and attempt 
a new record for altitude. 

“The plane is the product of the Eastern 
Aircraft Corporation. It will be equipped 
with newly-designed heating apparatus for 
its pilot and condensing machinery for 
better gas combustion in high altitudes. 
If the test is successful, the Eastern Air- 
craft people expect to sell a large number 














Norman felt her lips on his again—sweet, soft, poignant. ‘““Good-by, 


Bird-girl,”” he choked. 


of the machines in South America, where 
aerial mail routes are to be established 
across certain summits of the Andes. 
“Brownie Coleman was a well-known 
aviatrix long before the romance which 
culminated in her marriage with the local 
pilot, Norman Latham. She is a native of 
England. She was flying a Sopwith at the 
Lufbery meet when young Latham went 
down from Springfield in a Baby Speed 
Scout. Bird-man fell in love with bird- 
girl and won her in a literal ‘flying court- 
ship.’ The two gained nation-wide pub- 
licity by making the first transcontinental 
aerial honeymoon, narrowly escaping death 
over the Hot Cheek Mountains of Nevada. 
“Mrs. Latham has twice Held the 
world’s altitude record for women, becom- 
ing a flyer back in the days of the first 
pusher type machines, when ten thousand 
feet was considered the acme of aerial 
skill. Latham has remarkable records to 
his credit also, but was badly burned a 





“God care for you—and a happy landing” 


month ago when his plane took fire during 
stunt work off Riverside. As he is not 
yet in physical condition to undergo such 
an ordeal as Monday’s test will require, 
his wife is taking his place. A large num- 
ber of Eastern aviators will be on hand 
and will await the result with interest.” 


HEY had motored over to their camp 
in the Berkshires that last Sunday 
afternoon. They had idled away the mel- 
low daylight on the wide, roofless veranda 
of the cottage hidden in the hills. Brownie 
had requested that the veranda be roofless 


when the camp was constructed. The 
“Love Lodge,” she had named it. 
“Air—space—sunshine—love! These 


are my gods—my Great Blue Gods!”’ she 
declared with a tender laugh. ‘‘And I try 
to worship them consistently. I want 
them about and above me always. Not 
even a roof must shut out my beloved sky 
—when it can be avoided.” 
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50 The Phantom Aeroplane 


So the veranda had been ‘constructed 
without a roof to shut out her beloved 
sky, and es evening drew on, they sat 
together that last night and watched the 
stars. 

“She must be a coarse, brazen, mannish 
thing—to drive an aeroplane,” commented 
those unacquainted with Brownie Coleman 
personally. Yet when those same folk 
were lucky enough to know the bird-girl, 
they were silenced quickly. Straight- 
standing, exquisitely-molded, athletic— 
she was all these, and she wore her 
trousered uniform and puttees with a non- 
chalance which shocked the prudish. But 
Brownie was not coarse, and she was not 
brazen. Certainly she was not mannish. 

Tender eyes of lucid brown were respon- 
sible for her nickname. She had the deli- 
cate complexion, the finely chiseled lips, 
and the profile of a lady. Her voice was 
cultured. Even amid the blast and blare of 
the flying field her vocabulary retained all 
its fine flavor. The hardest mechanician 
looked to his expletives when she moved in 
his vicinity. It was only when buckled in 
the cockpit, array of instruments before 
her, motor roaring, plane straining, that 
she ceased being a woman and became a 
sexless creature of adamant poise, iron 
courage, clicking brain—functioning as 
coldly and unerringly as an adding 
machine. 

“The Girl Without Nerves,” “Brownie 
of a Thousand Chances,” ‘The Bride of 
Death’’—these were but a few of the vivid 
titles applied to her by admiring newspa- 
permen. Yet tonight in her husband’s 
arms she was anything but an audacious 
conqueror of height and space. She was 
very much a woman, and in love. Greatly 
in love. She wore a lacy frock of pink and 
white. A large, floppy hat was carelessly 
dropped on the veranda floor. She made 
an exquisite, feminine armful. The man 
thrilled to it. 

He sighed. It was dark. Faintly, in the 
starlight between great trees above the 
cabin, his eagle profile showed. 


Small wonder that Latham sighed. For 
he was very much a man and a lover. He 
was jealous at times of the Great Blue Air 
which demanded to share his mistress. 

“T love you, Brownie.” The man spoke 
huskily. ‘“The day the old bus doesn’t hold 
and drops you, I’m ready to let down like- 
wise. I never was any hand at making 
you speeches. But this test stuff—for 
you—somehow it makes me riled. And 
if the old air takes you from me—”’ 

“What, dear?” she prompted in a grave 
whisper. 

“T want to go along—down to—the 
Last Landing—with you!” 

“But that’s weak, Norman. I wouldn’t 
want to think of you as being so spineless 
as that. The final crash comes to us all. 
Why worry?” 

“Because I love you,” he repeated. It 
was beautiful because he said it huskily. 
Beautiful because he meant it so intensely. 

Seldom did either of them refer to the 
hazards of their calling. The troubled 
woman responded, “‘Let’s talk of happier 
things.” 

“T know. But there’s a tight feeling 
around my heart whenever I watch you 
taking off. A plane’s a tiger, and I can’t 
see you torn in pieces.”’ 

“I’m told that even a tiger may have 
its loves. Please stop, Old Calamity. 
You know I’m not afraid. I never have 
been afraid.” 

“T’ll grant you that. But—you heard 
me! I feel that when you go I want to go 
also. That’s the trouble with your going 
up alone tomorrow.. We can’t both be in 
the same bus, when it crashes.”’ 

The girl sensed that facetiousness was 
sacrilege. She likewise grew deadly serious. 
“Norman,” she said, staring up, her eyes 
large and shining in the faint starlight 
“‘vou’re nervous because of vour accident. 
But whether you're nervous or not, per- 
haps this is as good a time as any to say 
something I’ve wanted to say for months. 
It’s nothing so terribly startling, and vet 


it’s vital. Norman, dear—if I shouldn't 
come back to you—if this might perhaps 
be our last night together—” 

“Don’t!” he begged brokenly. 

“Wherever I am _ tomorrow night, 
whether high in some mystic Heaven of 
golden streets or just drifting, drifting, 
drifting in the air I worship—drifting on 
and on forever—remember, I shall be 
happy only if I can think of you as going 
on, carrying on what I may have failed to 
accomplish, winning new victories, helping 
along this big science for the sake of those 
who are coming after, being a man bigger 
than the grief of his loss, plaving the game, 
for the game’s sake, standing the gafi, 
making good in spite of everything!” 

“A lot of love I’d have left for flying if 
the business took the finest thing that 
ever came into my life!’ 

“Tf anything should happen, Norman 
lad, think-of me in the days ahead as 
being up  there—free—floating always 
through the fleecy clouds and over the 
arches of golden rainbows, looking down 
on the earth but never of it—always 
waiting for vou to come up and be near 
me—flying alongside your plane, invisible 
perhaps, but always there, doing what I 
can to keep vour rudders and ailerons 
true—” 

“For God's sake, don’t!” 

“Does it distress you? Don’t let it, 
Norman. Because I will be there. It 
God will accord me the privilege of flying 
forever through the high, blue spaces 
instead of moping about a_ theological 
Heaven—I will be there. Perhaps we sha!l 
have been denied temporary happiness for 
the sake of advancing a science whose 
bigness only those engaged in it can com- 
prehend and appreciate. But there'll al- 
ways be a greater happiness, Norman, 
waiting in payment. It will always be 
‘Contact’! Onward and upward, to new 
tests, new struggles. new conquests, new 
victories—and I shall be flving noiselessly , 
invisibly, by vour side in a snow-white 
plane that can never crash down. 
Remember it. Norman, and keep 








The starlight also disclosed the = 








intensitv of the man’s infatuation 
for the bird-wife—the contentment 
with which she nestled her forehead 
into his neck and permitted his 
hard, shaven jaw to brush her _ |} 
cheek. It was weird to conceive || 
that the soft, warm, pulsating || 
woman body in his arms would be __ || 
lifted seven miles above the earth | 
within the ensuing twenty-four 
hours, up into the rarefied infini- 
ties of sixty-seven degrees below 
zero, up beyond the last contact 
with mundanity, up, up, up— 
where all is gray and ghastly quiet 
and numbing and terrible, and 
where in a plane furry with frost 
God Himself seemed to have or- 
dained that human life should for- 
bear to penetrate. 

Yet—whatever ‘goes up must 
come down. Tiny, sharp teeth— 
the teeth of fear—gnawed at the | 
man’s heart. Both knew the haz- 
ard. Both knew the fight. Both 
knew the grit required, the agony 
of body and mind and nerves, the 
grisly determination demanded for 
the success of what the woman 
would attempt on the morrow. 

Eight miles up this time, or fail- 
ure. Would she land safely? 





Since You 


Have Gone 


By Jane Dransfield 


Now, there is no one to laugh with, 
No one to cry with, 
No one to run hand in hand with, 
Down the strange, sweet, unknown ways, 
Where red flowers grow, 
And white stars shine, 
And the tongue of water 
Lisps against the stones, 
And little, brown birds sing. 
There is no one near in the silence of the 
night, 
When the heart speaks loud, 
And no one in the throbbing of the noon, 
When the heart is out-voiced. 
There are no brown birds, 
And no bright flowers, 
And no white stars— 
Only I myself, 
Crooning 
With myself 
Alone. 


vour grit. You wouldn’t be the 

|, man I love if vou couldn't.” 
“T’m only human, girl. I never 
|| knew what it was to love a 
woman before the day I saw you 
|| handling that Sopwith.” 
“And you brought me a love 
|| which to date has been stronger 
|| than every test. But it’s been the 
love of a man so far, remember 
|} that! And a man carries on in 
|| spite of everything—in spite of 
|| wounds, of searing agony of flesh 
or spirit, of disappointment—de- 
|| spite excruciating grief and unsur- 
‘| mountable obstacle, up the sharp 
|| est and blackest heights and battle- 
ments of despair to white and 
shining victory that’s only won 
upon a summit. My man will go 
|| onward—onward and upward. It’s 
|| as though—even if I were a spirit 
winging eternally across the wide, 
blue reaches of infinity—I would 
crash, Norman dear, regardless, 
if I saw vou failing to keep up the’ 
effort.” 

She raised her soft, warm lips 
and kissed him. 

It was weird indeed to think 
that on the afternoon following she 
would be a gnome in leather, 
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‘“‘Norman,” she said, “‘if I shouldn’t come back to you—if this might perhaps be our last night to- 
gether—” ‘“‘Don’t,” he begged brokenly. ‘‘—Think of me as being up there—free—waiting for you.” 


nerves taut as piano wire, battling her 
super-plane up into the awful areas 
where the bodies of humans have been 
known to explode with the pressure, eight 
miles up or failure, and then—what? 


N the far distance across Berkshire 
Field the roofs of the hangars and 


machine shops glistened in the afternoon 


sun. About the spaces in front planes 
rested and waited, ethereal somehow, 
poised and taut in anticipation of flight. 
Here and there grimy mechanicians fretted 
refractory motors, seesawed controls to 
ailerons and rudders, made endless adjust- 
ments. Viewed close at hand, the great 


wings of the machines seemed ponderous 
in their thickness, deceptive in their rock- 
ing response to the tilt of the wind in which 
presently they would soar. One of the 
machines roared forward, headed directly 
into the wind, hurled against it, was lifted 
upward, turned and climbed in wide, 


graceful spirals, (Continued on page 177) 
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NE of the most amazing examples of the work of this seventeen- 
year-old girl—her sympathetic discernment, character study, 
and amazing ability to reproduce transient movement—is “‘Play- 
time,” the rope-jumping etching. One actually feels the 
exhilarating whistle and swish of air. ‘The See-saw” (above) is 


a good second, though in a calmer mood. ‘The Sampler” (left) 
shows a tiny girl struggling with the intricate letters of the Lord’s 
Prayer, one knee crooked to help the needle on its way, the Teddy- 
bear close by for comfort. The same intentness pervades “In 
School” (below), where baby fingers try the strange, new tools 
of pen and pencil. There are both philosophy and pathos in 
“Tragedy’”’ (at right). A young child-mother contemplates the 
wreckage of her broken doll without tears or cries. There is 
only a resigned acceptance of fate. These five etchings illustrate 
well the amazing variety and keen insight of the young artist. 
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A Schoolgirl Among the Masters 


By Patricia T 


~ 


O THE opening of the annual exhibition of the Royal 

Academy of London in 1921 came fifteen-year-old Eileen 

Soper, eager to see if her two etchings, ““The Broken 

Gate” and “The Swing,” had been hung in an advan- 
tageous position. In the dignified assemblage of artists and 
patrons, it was a unique experience for one of the contributors 
to be a blue-eyed girl in short skirts, flaxen hair hanging in two 
heavy braids from under a round sailor hat, shy and diffident 
as her work was acclaimed with that of other artists older in 
years and experience. Her talent was quickly recognized, for 
even in those eazliest etchings was revealed a keen insight into 
the evanescent moods of childhood, interpreted by a technique, 
sure and economical of line, which much older artists, even 
some of the old masters, might well envy. Small wonder the late 
Mr. Claude Shepperson refused to listen to the protests of some 
disgruntled graybeards whose work had been refused, and said: 

“We judge work, not persons. It does not matter to us 
whether the artist is three or three hundred.” 

The finished quality of Eileen Soper’s work is a striking exam- 
ple of the beneficial effects of an artistic environment, for un- 
doubtedly she has been inspired, as she has been guided, by her 
father, George Soper, also an artist and etcher. As a toddler, 
she spent much of her time in his studio, where she frequently 
sketched her baby ideas upon the walls with bits of chalk. If 
the father found it necessary to remonstrate, to teach the child 
the sacred rights of property, the artist did not fail to read the 
writing on the wall, to encourage a natural artistic tempera- 
ment, to develop the conspicuous talent of a future fellow- 
artist. He became teacher, critic, and companion to the small 
daughter, and when Eileen was but thirteen, initiated her into 
the fascinating realm of the etcher. Today, when but seventeen, 
Eileen Soper has completed and exhibited a series of twenty- 
three etchings which are not only appreciated, but sought by 
art lovers and collectors in this country and abroad. 

So far, these etchings have been entirely of children, since 
she finds an abundance of subjects and models around her home, 
Harmer Green, at Welwyn, England, and in the near-by village. 
She is at work constantly, making innumerable sketches, which, 
she writes, ‘must be done at highest (Continued on page 143) 
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White Frocks Rival the 
Silhouette Remains 


May be Either 


eypiteoD “sy 


ITH the approach of midsum 
mer, we find that white is the most 


important factor in fashion. True, 
_ gay, little, printed dresses are still promi 
nent in the wardrobe, even though—we 
are loath to admit—they are too popular to 
be really distinguished and are taking 
second place. If white is not our choice, 
it is likely to be yellow, especially for sports 
wear, or almond green, or a queer shade of 
French blue that is entirely charming. 

Since there must always be at least one 
neutral shade that will dominate the more 
formal frocks, this year we choose the 
thousand and one shades of gray. This is 
a direct contradiction of the winter and 
spring mode, which favored all shades of 
beige and camel, but of which fickle 
Fashion now declares herself tired. Gray, 
however, is almost as elastic a term as 
beige. and has so many tones that most 
women can find at least one that is 
especially becoming to them. 

Where the printed fabrics still persist 
in the new models, they are as a contrast 
and a trimming rather than the whole gar 
ment. They line coats, face collars and 
sleeves, form vestees, and trim hats, but 
they are nearly always relieved by some 
plain material with more pleasing effect. 


The Summer Silhouette 
There is little change in the summer sil- 
houette. Frocks are still slender and tube 
like, unless they are picturesque and 
billowy, like the dress at the bottom of this 
page. This, however, is a type of frock 
that is more or less sacred to such formal 


3road-brimmed hats fittingly crown the summer . . be | e 
mode, and when the brim is of lace falling in a ~~ 4 T Hy WV | CALLOI 
drooping veil, as in the hat by Suzy (above) it is 
particularly effective when worn with a sheer frock 


While the slim silhouette remains with us, 

as evidenced by the Callot frock with its oddly 

draped tunic, the frock of organdy, like the one 

Doucet ves, is often billowy and picturesque 
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Patterned Mode. 
Slender, and Hats 


Large or Small 


HELEN KOUES 


The 


GEORGETTE 


GEORGETTE 


occasions as a wedding or a garden party, 
and is not typical of the mode. It is of 
mauve organdy, tucked in bands forming 
a sort of plaid. The fitted bodice fastens 
on the side with a corsage of pink and 
mauve primroses topping a huge loop. 

For frocks of this type, organdy is very 
charming and one of the smart features of 
the season, and when the hat worn with it 
is of the same frail and lovely fabric, and 
also broad of brim, the effect is delightful. 


Sports Fashions 

Sports fashions are always interesting, 
and one notes with pleasure that the Ameri- 
can girl is more and more realizing the 
necessity of practical sports clothes. The 
fancy sports suits and dresses that were 
so frequently seen a few years ago, have 
been swept away by the skirt and sweater, 
or what is smarter still, skirt and sports 
coat. These little sports jackets have 
proved a serious rival to the sweater, 
which has this season encountered another 
competitor in the sports  overblouse. 
Knitted dresses of silk, wool, or 2 combina- 
tion of both still hold their own. These 
are lovely in color and design and entirely 
different from the tight-fitting, knitted 
dresses that were the forerunner of the 
mode only a few seasons ago. 

It can not be said that large or small hats 
will be worn, for both have their place in 
the wardrobe. An outstanding feature of 
the season might be said to be the com 
bination of straw and fabric, for satin 
hats have straw trimmings, and straw 
hats are nearly always trimmed with silk. 


Georgette uses crin, with flowers massed on 
the crown, for one hat, while yellow Bangkok 
draped with a scarf makes the other. Both hats 
are broad of brim, to wear with summer frocks 


Printed fabrics now appear chie 
or trimmings, as in this beige 
Plaid alpaca made 


which was seen recently 





Drapery is as fre- 
quently brought for- 
ward as any other 
way. In the frock 
above, two shades of 
light-brown crépe de 
Chine were used to give 
an additional contrast 


The Parisienne ts 
aware of the flattering 
effect of organdy trim- 
ming, hence the beige 
crépe de Chine frock 
above shows smartly 
flaring collar and cuffs 
of that crisp fabric 


Chanel makes a trav- 
eling suit and scarf 
of yellow, wool fabric, 
with a  box-plaited 
skirt, and a blouse of 
white crépe de Chine, 
which would be equal- 
ly good for sports wear 
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Jenny varies the 
flounced skirt, as well 
as the plaited mode, 
by giving a mauve, 
linen frock but two 
flounces, and these are 
plaited on opposite 
sides with:smart effect 


To seem what it is not 
is the mission of the 
traveling dress (above) 
of dark-blue rep,which 
looks so much like a 
coat, with its cape 
attached on sleeves 
below the shoulders 


Very new and smart 
is the Cheruit coat 
of beige, mixed rep 
with long, slim lines. 
The blouse worn with 
it, showing a newneck- 
line, is of orange 
silk edged with black 
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Another version of 
the plaited and tiered 
skirl is seen tn the 
frock at right, with 
‘the effect of forward 
draping inthe flounces 
enhanced by the 
girdle tying in front 


Chanel em ployed black 
salin to make the 
frock be low, with ats 
jaunty, little jacket 
trimmed with em- 
broidered crépe, in a 
Russian design, to 
match the skirt 


A_ long  overbiouse, 
with almost the ef- 
fect of a tunic, dis- 
tinguishes the second 
frock below, which 
may be made of two 
shades of rose crépe 
de Chine or linen 


CHANBI 








Patou gives an eve- 
ning frock an air of 
smart simplicity by 
draping black, crépe 
satin in tunic effect 
and placing a straight, 
little cape across the 
back of the corsage 












Printed fabrics are 
used to trim even cot- 
ton frocks, so the 
rose linen (below), 
has a girdle of print- 
ed cotton. The next 
frock depends on scal- 
lops for trimming 















Lenief used an East 
Indian scarf of yellow 
silk figured with gold, 
and draped it about 
the figure, so that no 
seams were required, 
to produce the charm- 
ing frock below 
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Equally smar! for town or traveling is the satin 
Canton crépe dress, plaited, trimmed with écru 
lace. Navy, black, gray, or cocoa, 34 to 44, 
$50.50. Ermine-trimmed, milan hat, $25 


You may approach the waves with equanimily 
attired in this wool-jersey bathing-suit, navy or 
black, 34 to 44, $16.50. Bathing cape of 
printed toweling, $6.95. Silk bandanna, $2.95 


Very much in the mode is this smart fiber silk and 
wool, knitted sports suit. In buff, gray, or corn- 
color, 16 to 42, $44. Leghorn hat, with two 
toned, faille silk band, in various colors, $8.75 


ACKING the suitcase for a week- 
end trip is a thing not lightly to be 
considered, for a variety of clothes 
must be included in a small space to take 
care of varied activities. Of course, the 
traveling frock or suit must have the first 
thought, as to arrive at one’s destination 
looking trim and smart is a condition 
devoutly to be desired. The Canton crépe 
dress, above, will prove just the thing, for 
it is light and cool, and withal extremely 
smart. A top-coat should be included when 
a frock is worn for traveling, but if a suit is 
worn, the top-coat may usually be omitted. 
Perhaps nowhere else is simplicity and 
appropriateness so essential as with sports 
clothes. For a week-end trip nothing is 
so suitable as a knitted blouse and skirt 
that may be used for golf, tennis, walking, 
or the mere observance of activities. <A 
knitted suit can be folded so easily into a 


Frocks and Hats jr 
Sports or for 
Traveling 





This ev 
beaded 
easily | 
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jade, pe 
$60.50. 
of cord 
and me 


To Meet the Needs 
of the Week-End 


Sojourner 


This evening frock of Georgette crépe, 
beaded with crystal and pearls, will 
easily fit into the week-end suitcase 
and also jit any evening occasion. In 
jade, peach, orchid, or whive, 34 to 44, 
$60.50. Extremely practical is the cape 
of cordetta silk, for it is reversible 
and may be worn with afternoon or 
evening frocks. Black with gray lining, 
nary with gray, navy with beige, double 
choker collar of caracul fur, $39.50 
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bag, with little danger of crumpling, that 
it is a joy to pack. It is best to include 
with the bathing-suit a cape or wrap that 
may be thrown over the dripping suit on 
the way to the bath-house. 

Aside from the trim, little traveling hat, 
one must be included to wear with the 
sports frock, and a hat for afternoon is 
usually essential. One of the collapsible 
hat-boxes that are light, and can be so 
easily folded out of the way when not in 
use, will hold the extra hats conveniently. 

The afternoon frock itself may be of the 
practical kind that can be worn for any 
afternoon affair or even for the informal 
dinner. A simple dinner or dance frock 
should also be included. 

To purchase any of the articles shown on 
these two pages, send check or money 
order to Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 W. goth St., New York City. 





OUR SERVICE 
THROUGH THIS SERVICE YOU CAN 
BUY THE SMARTEST AND NEWEST 
CLOTHES FROM THE NEW YORK 
SHOPS AND HAVE THEM SENT DI- 
RECTLY TO YOU. WRITE US YOUR 
NEEDS AND WE WILL FILL THEM 





The frock that may be worn on several 
differeni occasions is a necessity when 
one is planning a, trip. Such a frock 
is shown below, of crépe de Chine with 
a plaited apron, and trimmed with 
organdy collar and cuffs. In copen- 
hagen, navy, black, gray, or tan, 
sizes 14, 16, 18, $29.50. The hat, 
with heather ornament, is of granite 
straw, turned up in back, and faced 
with chiffon. In various colors, $15 











S YOU will be called “young 

ladies’’ for a long time to come, 

I am going to call you “‘just 
girls.” It is the one name that needs no 
explanation and no disguising. That is 
the wonderful charm of girls themselves, 
if you did but realize it. We read so 
many articles on how to look younger, 
or slimmer, or something or other that 
we really are not, that I can hardly 
emphasize too strongly the joy it is to 
write to just girls; to impress you with 
the fact that you, in your teens, are the 
cream of womankind, and you need 
only to be natural, just your own dear 
selves, to be at your very best. 


’ 


Girls of Today 


Whipped cream, sweetened and fla- 
vored, is all right once in a while for a 
dessert, but for breakfast and for all- 
round use, we want plain, unadulterated 
cream. Just so we want our girls, 
plain and wholesome, and without too 
many fixings. 

In the aftermath oi the war, our 
girls did not esce ve their share of its 
effects. After those awful years of 
blackness and sorrow, the reaction set 
the pendulum swinging almost to a 
point of wildness in social life and in all 
that goes with it. Refinement seemed 
to be conspicuous by its absence, 
restraint too carelessly thrown aside. 
These conditions are like a bad storm, 
harmful while it lasts, but bound to 
pass, leaving freshness and sweetness 
everywhere. We shall find with the 
passing of the flapper, the extreme 
head-dress, the very short skirt, and 
the excessive use of cosmetics, that we 
have left our girls at their best, think- 
ing clearly and sensibly about them- 
selves, and knowing that simplicity is 
best in every way, especially in the 
important subject of dress. 

It is because I have every confidence 
in you, and want to give you some real 
help, that I hope you will let me select 
and make with you some of your frocks 
for warm weather. There are a host 
of adorable styles in clothes to choose 
from, and materials <hat leave nothing 
to be desired. The season’s delightful 
colorings seem your rightful 
inheritance, but be sure you 
select your colors carefully. By 


that I mean, first, to buy colors i i Ih 


to suit your type and then to 
decide what to wear on certain 
occasions. White is lovely for 
a warm, sunny day, but is more 
quickly bedraggled than tan or 
blue. On a rainy day, the 
warmth in red helps make up 
for the absent sunshine and it 
could be used to trim a French 
blue dress for a brunette. For 
girls with chestnut or auburn 
hair, what could be better than 


the wonderful shades of beige, 
0 





— en 


shown above. 


combined with dark brown, while for blondes 
there are many different shades of green. 

This month let us make a semi-tailored, one- 
piece dress of a basket-weave suiting. Choose 
the color to suit your type, and let us lift the 
dress out of the commonplace by hemstitching. 
A dress of this type, in a color, is wonderful 
for traveling, for picnics, and times without 
number, for it is more appropriate, therefore 
better-looking, than a white one. The model ] 
have selected is not entirely original, but is one 
of the popular and attractive sort. It would, 
perhaps, be beyond your purse to buy ready- 
made, for handwork is expensive, but with a 


MT 
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The completed design, and method of making the stitches, is 
Patterns for’ the dress may be purchased in 
sizes 14,16 and 18, 60c. Good Housekceping Pattern Service 


inher 


little help you can make it yourself, 

If vou select linen for this dress, do 
not use a fine one unless you really 
love hemstitching and can do it very 


quickly. Rather choose one of the 
lovely basket-weave suitings and hem- 
stitch it with heavy, mercerized thread 
in a contrasting color. 

To begin, we have a straight-line 
model, with three-quarter length 
sleeves. Finish the dress as if it were 
to remain plain, with the neck and 
sleeves faced back. We are now ready 
for the needlework. Draw carefully, 
in pencil, parallel lines, forming a long, 
narrow box within a short, wider one, 
as shown in the illustration. This is 
just where you are going to hemstitch. 
Then cut across between each pair of 
lines two inches from every turning 
point; draw these short lengths of 
thread. turning them back on the wrong 
side, to buttonhole when vou reach the 
corners with the hemstitching. 


The Hemstitched Design 
In this design, the hemstitching is 
3 of an inch wide, and is very easy to 
keep even, in heavy materials, by 
counting the threads taken up by the 
needle each time. Bring the needle 
through, leaving the knot on the wrong 
side, at the inside line of the lower 
square, four or five threads from the 
open square at the corner, put the 
needle back over these four threads, 
or into the open square, bringing the 
needle through the material just below 
the four threads now wrapped by your 
first stitch. Take the same number 
of threads on the needle for the second 
time, placing the needle in the opening 
just made by tne first stitch; bring it 
up through the material just below the 
second cluster. Coniinue this until you 
come to the next open square. But- 
tonhole all the way around the corner. 
The spiders are done by taking 
cross-stitches and working a solid cen- 
ter in backstitch over the cross-stitches. 
The neck is trimmed with a half-inch- 
wide bias fold, put on with a straight- 
across filling-in stitch. This is done 
by basting the neck on a strip of stiff 
wrapping-paper. Then baste 
the bias fold on the paper one- 
— half inch away from the edge 
of the neck, and connect the 
two by a straight-across stitch. 
One of the delightful parts of 
this model is the combination 
| of colors instead of self-color 
| hemstitching, and also the stitch 
taken into the material is one- 
eighth of an inch deep. White 
worked in red, with black 
¢ iders, is stunning, or shades 
of peach or apricot done in the 
same shade but two tones 
darker. 
Epith May GARDNER 
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HERE issome 
detail of the 
costume which 
lifts it out of the com- 
mon-place. Every 
season some new fad or 
whim comes tothe fore. 
A few years ago, when 
we came to town 
from the country, we 
wrapped around our 
throats a _ piece of 
tulle matching the 
color of the dress. 
Another season, no 
matter how hot the 
day, a small fur scarf 
2 was worn, much to 
: Tie the amusement of the 
aha ¥ men of the family. 
This summer a more 
sensible fad, perhaps, 
is that of wearing a scarf of crépe de Chine 
in place of either fur or tulle. This 
crépe de Chine scarf harmonizes with, 
or matches, the dress with which it is 
worn, and besides adding a smart touch 
to the costume, it is a comfortable fad, 
for there is many a day in summer when 
something thrown around the bare throat 
is a comfort as well as an adjunct to ap- 
pearance. Also new this summer is the 
wearing of jaunty, little sports jackets, 
which have largely superseded the sweater, 
and even the sports overblouse. Made of 
suéde, in bright colors, they are most im- 
portant additions to the sports frock, or 
they may be made of flannel, jersey, or any 
other materials appropriate for sports wear 
that will look well with the skirt or frock. 












NOTHER pretty fashion which 
every summer brings is the 
wearing of veils. The sketch 
above shows a chiffon veil passed over the 
nose and the brim of the hat, protecting 
the lower part of the face, yet leaving the 
eyes uncovered. Chiffon veils of this sort 
are seldom necessary in town, but are 
invaluable for the seashore or for motoring. 


OP and «chat 





This is a rather more interesting season 
where hats are concerned. The small, 
close-fitting hat is beloved of us all: 
first, because it is very becoming to the 
majority; and second, because it fits the 
head and remains in position without 
hatpins in more or less of a wind. In 
these days when we are all in and out 
of motors, perhaps driving cars ourselves, 
we don’t want big, floppy hats, which 
prevent our seeing ahead of us at a 
crucial moment, or blow off when least 
expected. So, for every-day, knock-about 
wear, the small hat holds its own, but 
there comes a time in the afternoon, 
when we put on a pretty, soft dress, that 
the lure of the big hat makes its appeal. 





A pretty trimming is the addition of a 
band of tulle around the edge of the brim, 
half the width of the band above the 
edge and half below, shading the eyes 
with an effect that is invariably becoming. 


ASHES are once again claiming a 
place in fashions. Early in the 
spring they appeared in the little, 
string tie that held the long, slim wrap 
together at one side, or that fastened the 
vari-colored jacquette, and now we find 
them of much more importance than form- 
erly on the summer dress. On some of the 
lace dresses they are of satin or of chiffon, 
























matching the color 





of the underneath Cet: 
slip. A one-piece PA ie. 
dress of another } 
season may this 
year be placed over j 
a colored slip, and fh 
a sash of the same ‘Py 
. ae > iy Wh \ 4 
color be added. P ] yt 
PLEAS- i rvigit 
ant varia- Sida 
tion of the hey] 
slim, straight dress is Wheat a 
3 Uy 
the use of flounces, 1 aa 
or a triple skirt such havent i 


as that shown at the 
right. Here is just 
the frock which is in- 
valuable in the sum- 
mer wardrobe, some- 
thing nice enough to wear in the evening, 
and yet perfectly appropriate for the after- 
noon. It may be worn with a hat, or with- 
out a hat todancein. It may have the top 
of beige or gray crépe de Chine, with beige 
or gray lace flounces, or it may take the 
character of an out-and-out evening dress 
and be made of flesh or corn-colored crépe 
de Chine with cream-colored lace. The old- 
er woman could follow the same idea, mak- 
ing the sleeves a little longer, if she wished, 
by using black crépe de Chine and black 
lace. A pretty conceit is the arrangement 
of the girdle. It is merely a strip of soft 
crépe de Chine carried across the front of 
the dress and tied in a handkerchief knot 
in the center, drawn close enough to give 
a slightly bloused effect to the bodice. 
























HE women who find a veil across 
the face hot and uncomfortable, 
and who do not burn in an un- 
sightly fashion, frequently want to protect 
their necks from burning, even if their 
faces take a becoming tan. The veil, 
arranged as shown above, accomplishes this 
feat, and is usually becoming, besides add- 
ing a note of color to the summer costume. 


Mtn: fines 






























THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE. 





Sports Clothes For The 
Beach Or Links, Moun- 


tains Or Country 


With Playtime Clothes 
For The Younger Mem- 
bers Of The Family 


STANDWARE 
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YOU WILL FIND THESE MODELS. OR OTHERS MADE UNDER 
THE SAME TRADE-MARKS AND GUARANTIES, IN YOUR LOCAL 
SHOPS. JUST ASK FOR THEM BY THE TRADE-MARK NAMES 





SCHMIDTENIT 


STANDWARE 












mall 
Fiber silk scarf (center, above) Light-weight mohair makes a very pay 
72 in. long, with colored stripes comfortable sweater for golf. The models 

at ends, in navy, brown, lan, gray, coat model above has colored stripes Knit 

or blue, approximately $3.95 around the bottom and is about $7 

: , ° . . . The b 
i A very attractive, fancy-stitch, Jersey bathing-suil, scalloped in alk 4 
; jiber overblouse, to take the place color with sash to match, navy with > 
of a sweater (above), comes in vari- jade, black with pearl, brown with IY a 

ous colors for approximately $3.95 buff, or pur ple with black, about $10 ont 

. . ° ° P For 
Knitted, wool-jersey bathing-suit, A water proof, paper parasol, hand- her < 
with embroidered dots and bands to painted, makes an effective screen Oneicn 
match dots, in various colors, From the sun while on the beach. In Giga 





about $11. Cape to match, $15 various colors, ap proximately $2.50 





ANNETTE KELLERMAN TWO-IN-ONE 
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Ga KIDDIE-RALLS 


Hef the fun of a day on the beach, or making 
mud pies in the garden, is lost if little brother 
and sister have to be careful of clothes. Most 
intriguing are Kiddie-ralls, made of heavy, 
unbleached muslin, and trimmed with fascinat- 
ing pockets in which to put childish treasures. A 
little boy’s suit is shown above, and a girl’s at 
right. Each may be had for approximately $2. 
Other models come in different materials with 
special pockets, for approximately the same prices 


ASCHER KNIT 


Small boys and girls may have sweat- 
ers just like grown-ups, and excellent 
models are to be found under the Ascher 
Knit trade-mark, as shown above 


The boy’s sweater is a camel’s hair, 
golf model, with a vest-like front! 
of contrasting color. In sizes 6 to 
14, lan and Italian blue, about $7.50 


For little girls, a striped, slip- 
wer sweater is just the thing. This 
one comes in tan, white, or jade, sizes 
0 to 14, and costs approximately $6 


PALMERKNIT 


When motoring to the beach for 
a dip, the problem of dispos- 
ing of wet bathing-suits has 
te be faced. Various bags 
have been designed to carry 
the bathing-suit, bul none more 
amusing than this, a_ real- 
istic duck with rubberized 
lining, which will keep all 
moisture within proper bounds. 
It costs approximately $7.50 


IT IS FOR YOU 


THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
MODELS SHOWN ON THESE 
PAGES HAVE GIVEN THEIR MER- 
CHANDISE TRADE-MARK NAMES 
SO THAT YOU MAY IDENTIFY IT 
IN YOUR OWN SHOPS. WHEN- 
EVER YOU SEE THESE TRADE- 
MARK NAMES, YOU MAY BE AS- 
SURED THAT THE MERCHANDISE 
IS TRUSTWORTHY; THAT IT 
BEARS THE GUARANTY OF THE 
MANUFACTURER FOR STYLE, 
FIT, AND RELIABILITY 


KIDDIE-RALLS 


At left is a most delightful knitted costume, 
one that may easily be packed to appear fresh 
and unrumpled at the end of a trip. The 
smart, jacquette blouse is of pure, knitted silk, 
embroidered in a scroll design of contrasting 
color. It comes in red with silver, navy with 
beige, white with black, or tan with caramel, 


for about $69. The plain, knitted, silk skirt also 


comes in a variety of colors to harmonize with 
the blouse, and is priced at about $38 


SACONY 


A practical bathing-suit for the 
voung child is the one at left above, 
with colored piping and buttoned 
down the front. About $4.50 


Older boys will like the one-piece 
bathing-suit consisting of white shirt 
and blue trunks, with a_ white, 
web belt. It costs approximately $3.50 


If you can not find these models in 
your own shops, write us for the name 
of a dealer in your locality who does 
carry them. National Shopping Service 
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THE NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 
cAnne Orr Gives a Lesson oi the Simplest Embroidery 


Stitches That Will Be Helpful to the Novice 


r ¥ make the Needlework Depart- 
ment of the greatest benefit to the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, I 

have planned a series of lessons on the 

different stitches used in embroidery and 
crochet, which will be published at regular 
intervals. This lesson, the first of the 
series, illustrates the simplest embroidery 
stitches and explains exactly how they 
should be made to obtain the best results. 

The first illustration shows the simplest 
of all embroidery stitches, cross-stitch. 

This was the stitch employed a century or 

two ago in teaching children to make sam- 

plers. While these samplers were often of 
crude design and coloring, they are now 
of the greatest interest and value because 
of their stitchery. A_ revival of the 
sampler art would be most worth while, as 
the beautiful, lasting tones of the threads 
in use today, and the gracefu! designs that 
are available, would make samplers that 
would be of interest to generations to come. 

Cross-stitch is always popular, because it is 

easy to make, quickly worked, and when 

completed looks like a small painting. In 
fact, paintings were the models used for 
cross-stitch designs, hence the stitch is 
often known as ‘“‘needle-painting.” 

Cross-Stitch (Fig. 1) is worked on 
canvas of square mesh to make the work 
regular. Make a row of slanting stitches 
in each square; reverse, making the stitches 
cross the ones previously made. Have all 
the stitches cross the same way. 


Outline Stitch is the next one to be 
taught a child. The more accomplished 
worker will find the stitch useful in out- 
lining stems and leaves of flowers, or in 
outlining a larger design with very coarse 
thread. To work this stitch, No. 2, bring 
the needle up through the material on the 
line to be outlined. Holding the thread 
above and to the left, take short back- 
stitches until the line is completed. 


The French Knot Stitch is a great 
favorite now in the decoration of household 
linens. By working the knots close to each 
other, a solid effect is gained, and an entire 
design can be carried out by the use of this 
stitch alone. It is also used to represent 
stamens in the centers of flowers that are 
worked in other stitchery. To work this 
stitch (Fig. 3), bring the needle up through 
the material. Wind the thread three or 
four times around the needle. Insert the 
needle near where it was brought up, and 
pull the thread through, making a knot 
on the right side of the material. 


The Buttonhole Stitch (Fig. 4), is es- 
pecially useful for the scalloping of edges, 
as a finish for household linens, and for lin- 
gerie. When a long-and-short stitch is used, 
instead of the regular stitch of even length, 
ii is most effective for the embroidering 



































































of leaves which carry the veins and stems 
in outline. The design should first pe 
carefully padded with stitches running 
lengthwise. Then bring the thread up at 
the lower left, and hold it toward yoy, 
Take a stitch, inserting needle at top of 
design and out at the lower edge, pull 
thread, making a twisted effect at bottom 
of design. Make stitches close together, 


The Rambler Rose Stitch (Fig. 5), is 
especially designed for embroidering small, 
double roses, and if the center stitches are 
of a darker tone than the outer stitches, it 
will give more nearly the appearance of the 
natural flower, besides being more effective, 
It is most useful on dainty handkerchiefs, 
and baby clothes, when made wita a single 
strand of cotton. To work this stitch, 
make four or five very loose stitches for the 
center of the rose of the deepest shade of 
thread used. Then, with a tighter shade 
of thread, using the outline stitch, go 
around these first stitches, as in the illus- 
tration, until you have the desired effect. 


The Solid or Satin Stitch (Fig. 6), is 
associated especially with French embroi- 
dery; in fact it is often known as the French 
embroidery stitch. It is used for solid em- 
broidery of various designs, as the name 
implies, and requires only patience and 
practice to master. ‘The design should 
first be outlined with a small, running 
stitch. Carefully pad it, making the 
stitches lengthwise. Work over this with 
the over-and-over stitch, making the 
stitches as smooth and a; close together as 
possibie, and at right angles to the padding. 


The Bullion Stitch is especially used 
in making tiny flowers to get a solid effect 
similar to that of the Rambler Rose Stitch. 
It is worked like the French Knot, only the 
thread is wrapped around the needle eight 
times or more as shown in the illustration. 
\Yhen used for making roses, insert the 
needle the length of the petal and tack 
on the wrong side. Make the stitch in 
a circular manner, as shown in Fig. 7. 

In addition to the lessons given in the 
magazine, there will be included, free of 
charge, with each order for patterns a full 
list of embroidery stitches, with illustra- 
tions and directions for the embroidery 
worker. Also, a complete list of crochet 
stitches, with illustrations and directions, 
will be included with the crochet patterns. 


Second Needlework Supplement 

This lesson on embroidery stitches will be 
most helpful to the beginner who wishes to 
make the articles illustrated in the Second 
Needlework Supplement, which was issued 
simultaneously with the May Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING, and contains many new and 
interesting designs. To secure a copy 0 
the Supplement, send 15c¢ in stamps to 
Anne Orr, Goop HousEKEEPING, N. Y. C. 


Cri. Orr- 
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HETHER you are planning to make linens for 

the summer cottage, or needlework that can be 

done on the porch and terrace during the sum- 
mer, the designs I have prepared this month are par- 
ticularly interesting. The peacock tea-cloth and nap- 
kins are easily worked, since the design is bold and is 
done in one color. Likewise, the filet luncheon.:set 
makes most fascinating porch work, as the different 
filet designs are worked separately. Despite its size, 
the counterpane is also easily made, the peasant em- 
broidery being done with coarse, ‘rope embroidery cot- 
tons in outline and satin-stitch. - When done in colors, 
with green leaves, black stems, red and blue flowers with 
yellow centers, it is most cheerful. Or it may match a 
color scheme and be worked in one tone. ‘Two patterns 
would make a bedroom set of curtains, scarfs, and coun- 
terpane. Address orders for patterns, enclosing check 
or money-order, to Anne Orr, Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A cloth that is especially appropriate for the tea-table on the 
porch or terrace has a bold, peacock design cross-stitched in ene 
color. One peacock feather fittingly decorates each napbin. 
Working patterns and descriptions in Pamphlet No. 2902, 15¢ 


The Dutch luncheon set in filet was designed to use with blue 
china. It consists of a centerpiece, oblong doilies, and napkins. 
Pamphlet No. 2901 has 4 filet designs with directions, in- 
cluding the crocheted edge, and descriptions of sizes, 15¢ 


Unbleached muslin, with peasant embroidery, makes this very 
effective counterpane. Transfer Paitern No. 2903 has 8 large 
destgns and 16 small ones, 30c. Two patterns, 35c, give enough 


designs for twin-bed counterpanes, or a complete bedroom set 
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These frocks show the use of flounces 
and of printed fabrics, so popular 
this season, and can be easily made 


WO frocks that will be an addition 

to the summer wardrobe, that are 

simple yet smart, are illustrated 
this month. Both dresses may feature 
any one of a variety of materials in cotton 
or silk, and unique types of decoration 
may be evolved for them. 

The design of the printed, slip-on dress 
permits its use in a number of ways—as a 
simple morning dress, a garden frock, a 
cover-all apron, or a dainty afternoon dress. 
Made with a collar, as in the illustration, 
it is most becoming, or the neck could be 
bound and the seams on the shoulders left 
partially open, to be fastened invisibly. 


Materials for Summer 


The second dress is a bit more formal 
in its design, and might be used for after- 
noon wear. Or, made of simple materials, 
it would be an attractive morning dress, 
if one does not object to the time spent 
in the frequent laundering of such a frock. 

Gingham, chambray, chintz, Oriental 
print, percale, linen, voile, dotted swiss, 
taffeta, crépe de Chine, or any of the 







Piping the edge 
of a ruffle is 
shown in Fig. 1 
and Fig, 2; Fig. 
3 etaching braid 


Summer Dresses 
of Print and 


Swiss 


~A Simple Course 
In. Dressmaking 


By Laura I. Baldt, A. M. 


Téachers College, Columbia University 


printed silks is suitable for the one-piece 
dress. Aside from’ percale, which seems 
a bit-too stiff, any of the above-mentioned 
materials would be suitable for the flounced 
frock. If voile or swiss were used, the 
tops of the flounces would have to be 
carefully finished, as these materials are 
so sheer that the top of one flounce would 
show through the next tier. Printed 
crépe de Chine, which is being so much 
used this season, is especially suitable 
as it does not rumple or soil quickly, and 
will stand frequent laundering. 

There are a number of simple edgings 
that would be most attractive for trim- 
ming these dresses. For instance, an 
effective finish would be binding the 
shoulder seams and neck of the one-piece 
dress, or the edges of the flounces of the 
other, in contrasting material. Pipings 
of the same, or contrasting materials, are 
also good, and the use of rickrack braid, 
and a double, overcasted edge, are other 
ways to finish the frocks effectively. 


Cutting the Material 


Pin parts of the patterns together and 
slip them on to make sure they are full 
enough through the bust and sufficiently 
long in the skirt. The length of dresses 
seems to be a much disputed matter today, 
and therefore we see them being worn as 
the wearer prefers. We have, however, 
got away from the extremely short skirts 
of last year, and the shortest skirts now, 
for suits and street dresses, are not 
more than ten inches from the floor. 

Place the pieces of the pattern for the 
one-piece dress so that the center front and 
center back are on a lengthwise fold of the 
material. Allow more material on the 
shoulder and underarm seams than the 
pattern allows, so that if you need to let 
them out when fitting, there will still be 
enough material to finish the seams well. 










Patterns for these dresses may be pur- 
chased for 6oc each, sizes 34 to 40. 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


For the flounced dress, place the center 
front and back of the lining, the sections 
of the flounces, and of the blouse on a 
lengthwise fold of the material, and the 
center of the sleeve on a lengthwise thread. 
Cut out the parts of the dress, and then 
mark lightly, with pencil, all seam lines, 
notches, and lines for placing flounces. 


Fitting the Dresses 

One-piece Dress. Gather the material 
of the skirt part at the slash, on both 
back and front, to fit the other edge of 
the slash; baste it in place. Then, baste 
the seams of the dress to the outside, 
leaving the shoulders open for two or 
three inches from the neck, so it will slip 
over the head easily. Slip the dress on to 
see that the fulness is adjusted well, that 
the neck-line is good, and that the sleeves 
are of the correct length. 

Flounced Dress. Baste the seams of 
the lining to right side; pin straps in place 
at top. Then gather the flounces (Fig. 7, 
page 167) and pin them in place on lines 
indicated in the (Continued on page 166) 
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Fig. 4 


When double over- 
casting is used as 
a finish, it is done 
as shown in Fig 


Fig. 5 4 and Fig. 5 
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N Twenty-Second street, in New 
York City, only a half-block from 
one of the most congested sections 
of the swarming East Side, there 
stands a beautiful, white stone building 
with this inscription on its cornerstone: 

“For every child let truth spring from 
earth, and justice and mercy look down 
from heaven.” 

The building is the Children’s Court of 
Manhattan Borough—one of the five 
Children’s Court buildings scattered 
throughout the greater city, comprising 
the system known as the Children’s Court 
of the City of New York. And just as 
this up-to-date, perfectly-equipped build- 
ing is the physical expression of all that is 
scientific in modern court procedure, 
the Hon. Franklin Chase Hoyt, Presiding 
Justice of the Children’s Court of the City 
of New York, is the human embodiment 
of all that is progressive in present-day 
court ideals. A quiet, reticent man, given 
to careful thinking and careful speaking, 
yet known for the fearless campaign he 
has waged for better children’s courts, 
and more of them, in this country, he has 
come to be regarded as our foremost 
national authority on the problem of the 
delinquent child. 

It was to learn from him why there is 
so much juvenile delinquency in_ the 
country today, and what we can do to 
prevent it, that the interviewer, taking 
the pathway so many erring, little feet 


\Ve 


“Practically all child delinquents are victims of the blun- 
ders of parents or community—particularly of parents. 
Sometimes I think the nation is faced with a delinquent 
parent problem rather than a delinquent child problem” 


Judge Franklin Chase Hoyt 


Says YOU are to blame for juvenile delinquency 
Reported by Vera L. Connolly 


have trod, hurried along the white cor- 
ridors of the Manhattan Children’s Court, 
passed through the main court room, and 
entered the chambers of the Presiding 
Justice. 

“Before you commence questioning me,” 
Judge Hoyt began, “I want to make it 
clear that I am an optimist as regards the 
juvenile delinquency problem and _ its 
possibility of solution. Grave as the 
situation is all over the country, great 
progress is being made in certain sections.”’ 

He leaned forward, rapping the table 
with a pencil. ‘Juvenile delinquency is 
not a hopeless national problem, as some 
assert. It can be solved. It can be got 
at by the very roots, if the public can be 
made to care enough.” 

“And the roots, Judge Hoyt—?” 

“The roots,” he returned emphatically, 
“are, first, the American parent; second, 
the American community. Our children 
are a product of these two. Both forces 
are responsible.” 

“Equally so?” 

“Decidedly not! The parent is princi- 
pally to blame. It is in the home the 
child first manifests his waywardness, his 
dangerous traits, his little weaknesses. 
And it is there the preventive measures 
should begin.” 

He put down his pencil and leaned back. 
“But no doubt I am jumping ahead. I 
suppose you wish to ask me questions 
in a certain order.” 


“Yes. We should like to know, first, 
what are the principal causes of juvenile 
delinquency. Why are so many boys and 
girls going wrong today?” 

Judge Hoyt was silent for a long moment. 
“The causes of juvenile delinquency in 
every city, even every section of a city, 
differ somewhat from those in any other,” 
he replied at last. ‘‘Yet there are certain 
nation-wide, fundamental causes which 
underlie the problem as a whole.” 

‘And those are—?”’ 

Instead of answering, he drew a sheet of 
paper toward him and began slowly to 
jot down on it a list of causes. Presently 
he pushed it over. 

“T think that covers it.” 

On the paper were listed the following: 
the hectic unrest of the times; the lack of 
understanding between modern parents 
and their children; the cruelty, viciousness, 
or mental defectiveness of unworthy 
parents; the lack of all home discipline on 
the part of well-meaning parents; too much 
or too little spending money for children; 
the absence of religious training in most 
American homes; the passing of the old 
fashioned American home where children 
could bring their friends for sane good 
times, instead of meeting them at dance 
halls, pool-rooms, cheap picture-houses, 
or on the street; the wanderlust tendency 
in boys; the craving for a good time in 
both boys and girls, which, not given a 
proper outlet, (Continued on page 168) 
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HE man just ahead of Martin had 

a hole in his shoe, a painful, raggedy 

hole on the great-toe side; and the 

man just after Martin had a cold 
in his head. He sniffed, persistently and 
plaintively, wrinkling his nose in a weary, 
half-hearted way. Martin’s healthy soul 
writhed to hear him. Martin wanted to 
say, ‘For the Lord’s sake, man, where’s 
your handkerchief?” 

Only, of course, one doesn’t thus be- 
gin an acquaintance, even in the dispirited 
line before the General Delivery window 
—even late of a rainy, windy afternoon— 
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even in Honolulu, which is by some centers 
of culture conceded to be the home of ro- 
mantic informality, in manners as well as 
morals. 

So Martin, shifting from one to the 
other of his own well-shod feet, endeavored 
to disregard the sniff, persistent and weary 
as it was. He endeavored stubbornly to 
fasten his attention upon the dwindling 
rank before him. Only it didn’t dwindle 
anywhere near so fast as he could have 
wished. Seven, nine, eleven persons still 
ahead of him. 

Martin had never waited at a General 


Delivery window before. He wouldn’t 
have been waiting at that one, except that 
a week in Honolulu, between steamers, 
isn’t time for a permanent address, and 
he had told the hotel clerk in San Francisco 
to forward certain letters as soon as they 
came. 

There had been a boat in, that morning, 
from San Francisco. Martin’s letters in 
all probability had arrived. Business, of 
course. All Martin’s letters were business 
letters—except when they were adver- 
tising circulars or appeals from this, 
that, or another relief organization. But 





The lady wore something dark blue and simple, but delightfully smart. Was there— 
or was there not—a picture imperceptibly familiar in the way she tipped her head? 


he hadn’t quite expected to wait for them 
like this. He was ill-accustomed to wait- 
ing in any place. It might be good for 
him. It certainly didn’t make him any 
happier, till the girl came to wait just 
ahead of him. 

By rights, she should have gone to the 
end of the line, some dozen or so ‘places 
back of Martin’s gray-tweed shoulders, 
but seeing her hanging about, wistful as a 
child outside a sweet-shop, the man with 
the hole in his shoe suddenly twitched the 
brim of a battered, felt hat, twisted his 
loose-lipped mouth into a vague, friendly 
smile, muttered, “Y’kin take this place, 
miss,” and slid away into the chill, gray 
world outside. 

Whether the man had given up hope of 
ever reaching the window himself, whether 
he had suddenly decided that there 
would benothing there for him when 
he got to it, or perhaps something he’d 
better not get—Martin never knew. He 
went out of Martin’s life as the girl came 


in. His one claim to be remembered. 

The girl was slender and pale and tired- 
looking, with dark eyes that held a ques- 
tion and a dream. Her hat was pulled low 
over straight, dark brows and shadowy, 
dark hair; a man would have had to stoop 
to look under it. Martin saw her eyes, 
because she lifted them to his face for one 
moment as she slipped in before him. 

That moment was like a cool hand on a 
hot head, like flower-scent drifting through 
the dark. She didn’t smile. She barely 
seemed to see him. She only lifted her 
eyes and dropped them again. Next 
moment Martin’s hand felt the wet, cold 
flick of her raincoat. And all Martin had 
to look at was the top of her hat. Just 
about under his chin it came. A soft, 
rough, brownish thing with a narrow rib- 
bon around it. 

The sort of hat a million girls wear every 
day. Nothing special. Just a hat. It was 
the eyes below the brim of it that were 
different from any eyes Martin had ever 


Illustrated by 
H. R, Ballinger 


known. And he didn’t know the girl. 
Which made things rather hard. Because 
at once, and with no hesitation whatso- 
ever, he wanted very much to know her 
and to know what a girl with eyes like 
that was doing, waiting before a General 
Delivery window for her letters—in a wet 
raincoat, in a cheap, little hat. 

It seemed a crude mistake on the part 
of Fate. An inartistic flaw in the general 
scheme of things. She should have been 
sitting in a closed car outside, with an 
orchid. in a little, crystal vase beside her, 
while a leather-capped chauffeur turned a 
key in a post-office box. Or something of 
the sort. Martin thought he had never 
seen any one so frail and fragrant and 
fresh—all at once. And so tragically 
wistful. 

He wondered about her almost unwill- 
ingly. Did she live in Honolulu? Had 
she been born there? The curve of her 
cheek showed a skin like a just-opened 
gardenia. None of the sun-kissed bronze 
that Island girls are heir to. Besides, if 
she lived there, her letters would unques- 
tionably be delivered to her by a postman 
with a whistle and other accessories. She 
wouldn’t be standing between migratory 
waifs in a shuffling, uneven line, waiting, 
waiting. 

The line moved up. She turned to look 
back across her shoulder into the deepening 
dusk beyond the post-office steps. Her 
eyes met Martin’s once again, lingered 
imperceptibly this time, as they might 
have lingered on the sniffing, shabby 
gentleman behind him. Just as imper- 
sonally. Just as kindly. 

Martin hoped savagely, on the heels of 
a sudden suspicion, that she didn’t suppose 
it was he that was sniffing. He moved the 
merest trifle to one side that che might 
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have an uninterrupted view of the guilty 
one wrinkling his nose. 

She saw and turned back without a sign 
-of interest. Martin was at once gratified 
and disappointed. * He loathed girls who 
flirted with strange men. But he felt he 
would have liked her to know it wasn’t he 
that’ had a disgusting-cold in his head. 

The line moved up: Now that Martin 
was no longer bored-and restless, it moved 
much faster. People got their mail and 
went away with it like shadows. ; 

Martin supposed -that the girl in front - 
of him worked—in= an office—or_ she- 
wouldn’t be asking fof her letters at that = 
especial time, between five and six, the* 
working-girl’s hour of:fteedom at the end 
of a tiresome day. -The hour other girls 
took to curl their hair-and powder their. 
noses. Perhaps she was looking for money 
from some one back: home. Or perhaps 
she had left a lover inthe States, and the 
question and the dréam were for him.” 
There wotld be a-thick, white envelope ~ 
addressed in a curt, masculine hand. 

On the whole, -Martin rather shied 
away from the thought of a lover for her. 
What sort of lover would allow a girl like 
that to go away—half across the world— 
to a gray, misty wraith of a town on the 
edge of a sunless sea?—Martin had arrived 
in Honolulu on the thunderous wings of a 
January storm, Which had later degen- 
erated into a cloudburst, thence into an 
unrelenting drizzle—No—not a lover! 

Money—or family—but not a lover. 

Martin could tell from the disconsolate 
droop of the slim body within the raincoat 
that she was bitterly tired. And there 
wasn’t much hope in the way she held her 
head. She was lonely. He had been lonely 
himself, so he knew the thing when he 
saw it. 

The line moved up. Unexpectedly, 
Martin saw that the girl stood at the win- 
dow at last. Which meant that in another 
moment she would be gone—and Martin 
gone, as well. In opposite directions. He 
wouldn’t have been human if he hadn’t 
listened strainingly for her voice—and her 
name. 

She inquired in the usual.form, but with 
a kind of endearing shyness, in a limpid, 
hopeful murmur,- “Anything for Miss 
Claire Nolan?” 

“What’s the name?” said the imper- 
turbable half-god beyond the grating. 

She repeated—to Martin’s better hear- 
ing. “Miss—Claire—Nolan.” 

“Nothing—not a thing.” 

The brutality of that reiterated phrase! 
Like a second nail driving in the first. She 
turned away, and Martin, once more and 
for the third time meeting her eyes, saw 
them blurred with tears. 


T tightened something in his heart with 

a jerk. He wanted to beg her not to 
mind. He wanted to pick her up and 
comfort her against his shoulder. In the 
midst of his absurdly keen distress for her, 
he heard her asking desperately: 

“When is the next boat in? The next 
mail—from the States?” 

“Day after tomorrow’s another,’ said 
the mail-clerk briefly and looked over her 
head into Martin’s face. 

Martin moved up with murder in his 
heart. The girl slipped away like a little, 
wavering ghost. He couldn’t even de- 
cently look after her, to see which way she 
went. 


General Delivery 


“What name?” asked the clerk with 
enormous disinterest. 


“Martin Black,” said Martin coldly. * 


“Nothing,” said the clerk after a languid 
and sketchy search. . “Not a thing.” 

“‘When’s the next mail?” asked Martin 
by way of disguise. < 

“Day after tomorrow,” said the clerk 
without a flicker of expression and looked 
over Martin’s head into the face of the 
wearily-sniffing one. . 

Martin went away from the General 
Delivery window with a sudden feeling of 
hope. If the next mail were day after to- 
morrow—and if the.girl had not got the 
letter for which she was looking—she 
would certainly go back for it. Very likely 
at about the same time of day. Martin, 
not having got the letters for which he was 
looking, could legitimately go back, him- 
self. As for the time of day—it suited him 
admirably. 


HE squared his big, gray shoulders, 
settled his hat a bit lower on his 
handsome, gray head—Martin had gone 
gray at twenty-five, seven crowded years 
before—and strode to his waiting car. 
That night, he sat at a table on the broad 


‘ hotel Janai, and watched the dancerS, and 


listened to the music, and felt a queer, 
desirous enchantment ‘coming over him, 
like a drug stealing through all his veins. 
Martin had at last found a girl he wanted 


“to know. 


He had not, of course, come as. far as 
thirty-two without having a glance or so 
flung his way. The clean-cut, almost 
classic severity of his nose and chin guar- 
anteed him a glance if no more. Unsmiling 
indifference, and an aloofness as honest as 
it was unshakable, made him a shining 


,mark for the ladies of his reluctant ac- 


quaintance. He had, among those who 
made him delicate advances to no avail, 
the name of being a woman-hater. Others 
called him shy. And saved their faces. 

The fact remained, that since his eight- 
eenth year and the most innocent of 
adventures with a brown-haired girl who 
had not been able to: return his love, he 
had looked on no woman with interest— 
let alone excitement. Which made his 
behavior concerning the girl at the General 
Delivery window all the more remarkable. 

A wisp of a thing like that! A tragic- 
eyed, wet-coated, flapper-hatted slip of a 
stenographer! He had decided definitely 
that she worked in an office. How she gave 
off fragrance and fragility—like peach- 
blossoms under a new moon! 

Martin was not a poet. Poets don’t run 
to the sort of car he drove—nor yet to 
English tweeds and trips to the Orient. 
He looked like a young Petronius—but he 
wasn’t even that. He moved, when among 
strangers, in a sort of-annoyed fear that 
they would discover just what he really 
was. Which eventually they sometimes 
did. The resulting publicity was worse 
than a hair-shirt to him. He genuinely 
loathed it. So he looked surly sometimes, 
when he wasn’t. Only shy—and a bit 
lonesome. 

Now, sitting at the table on the hotel 
lanai, watching the dancers and thinking 
about the girl in the wet raincoat, he 
suffered successively the friendly attempts 
of three different people with whom he had 
come out on the boat. 

“Why, Mr. Black—all by yourself? I 
know an awfully attractive girl you 









ought to meet. Don’t you want to dance” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Martin politely, 
“Only—I never learned how.” 

“Oh”—a trifle less urgently—she can 
teach you.” 

“Thanks,” said Martin with his mogt 
reserved smile. ‘Not in public.” 

“Oh, Mr. Black—this will never do! 
All by yourself?” 

“I’m going up to bed in half a moment,” 
said Martin warily. 

“Mr. Black! What a shame! We must 
find you somebody to play with.” 

“Sorry—it’s hardly worth while. | 
think I may be going on, tomorrow—to 
Shanghai,” said Martin. 

They let him alone at last, and-he went 
off to bed much relieved. Needless to say, 
he had no notion of going on to Shanghai, 
next day—nor the next. 

The thing that he did, about midnight 
of the day when he had said he might be 
going, is explicable only if one remembers 
the poignant truth of the saying, “The 
higher they are, the harder. they - fall.” 
Martin wrote a letter, sitting in his hotel 
bedroom, with the misty coolness of the 
subsiding tradewind blowing his thick, 
gray hair back from his scowling brow. 
He said in it—without preface or ‘pre- 
liminary: . a 

“It’s rotten to be waiting for a le 
and not to get it. I know. I’ve waited, 
myself. You’ve just got to set your teeth 
and stay with it. Only you look too little 
and too soft and sweet to~have to wait. 
Things ought to be handed to you. ° You 
ought to be taken care of and looked out 
for—if there were any justice in life— 
which most likely there isn’t. It frequently 
looks that way, anyhow. On the other 
hand, the darkest hour—(you know the 
old wheeze)—comes: just before dawn. 
Don’t you be frightened if things don’t 
seem to break just as they should. Some- 
thing turns up, nine times out of ten. 

“For instance, if it’s money you're 
frightened about—if it’s money you're 
waiting for—all you’ve got to do is to say 
so, on a slip of paper, addressed to Box 
There is somebody who would be 
honored to send it to you. Board-bills 
don’t always wait for remittances from 
home, and this town, while advertised as 
the Paradise of the Pacific, is no place to 
be without a roof in. Now is it!” 

At the end of this remarkable epistle 
Martin had an inspiration which looked to 
him authentic, and added a convincing line. 
“The person who wants to help you, if it’s 
money that’s worrying you, is perfectly 
respectable, but has lots of it—so you 
needn’t mind.” 





HEN he addressed an envelope to 
Miss Claire Nolan, General Delivery, 
Honolulu, and drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. He had, before writing, mana 
to harry himself into a state of unbeliev- 
able agitation regarding the girl he had 
seen at the post-office. What was she wait- 
ing for? What was going to happen to her 
if the thing she was waiting for didn’t come? 
Why were there tears in her eyes when 
she turned away empty-handed? Would 
she let any one help her? And if she 
would, why not Martin? He somehow 
couldn’t bear the thought of calamity 
awaiting that willow-wand of a girl, that 
lonely, adorable, childish creature! 
Next day, he rented a box at the post- 
office, inserted its (Continued on page 144) 








|” ipo had brought a heavy coat. He wrapped Claire in it against her laughing protests. 
**You’re so little and soft and sweet,”’ he told her. ‘“You ought to be taken care of—and looked 
out for.”” Then he could have bitten his tongue out, remembering he had said that in the letter 
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Chevy Chase (ountry (lub Luncheons 


Fried Soft Shell Crabs Sauce Tartare 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
with French Dressing 

Rolls 
Strawberry Shortcake with 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea Milk 





Olives Celery 
Mixed Grill 
Sliced Tomatoes French Dressing 
Rolls 
* Ice Cream Cake 
4 Coffee Tea Milk 
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Sweet Cucumber Rings 
Virginia Ham Omelet or 
Shad Roe and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes Rolls 
3 Spring Salad 
j Rhubarb Pie or. Ice Cream and Cake 
Coffee Tea Milk 
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Broiled Mushrooms 
Rhubarb Marmalade 
Tomato and Green Pepper Salad 
Rolls 
Prune Soufflé with Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea Milk 





Shirred Eggs with 
Broiled Bacon Garnish 
Fruit Salad French Dressing 

” Rolls 
Pineapple Sherbert |Macaroons 
or Rhubarb Pie 
Coffee Tea Milk 





Olives 
Corned Beef Hash, Browned 
Bacon Garnish 
Sliced Tomatoes Cucumbers 


Rolls 
Blackberry Roll 
Hard or Foamy Sauce 
Coffee Tea Milk 
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Chicken Salad __Latticed Potatoes 
Currant Jelly _ Rolls 
Strawberries and Cream 
or Ice Cream and Cake 
Coffee Tea Milk 





Rhubarb Sauce 
Sweetbread Croquettes 
New Potatoes Hashed in Cream 
Watercress Pineapple Salad 
French Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Hot Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea Milk 





Celery Currant Jelly 
Broiled Lamb Chops __ Buttered Peas 
Asparagus Tip Salad 
Vinaigrette Dressing 
Orange Shortcake with 
Whipped Cream 
or Apple Pie and Cheese 
Coffee Tea Milk 


(atering ina Way that Pleases 


By Etta M. 


Underwood 


Presented with the Institute’s approval 


IMPLICITY is devoutly to be 
sought after in planning a luncheon 
as in all other things, when one 
wishes to capture that elusive 

quality known as charm. Let whatever 
one serves be the best of its kind, perfectly 
cooked, daintily served, but it is a mistake 
to serve too many things, to crowd the 
courses. 

Looking back through fifteen months of 
planning luncheons for the Chevy Chase 
Club, where the hostesses and hosts have 
included leaders from social, professional, 
congressional, diplomatic, official, and 
army and navy circles, it is safe to say that 
not more than five times have those enter- 
taining wished to serve two vegetables 
with the main course of the luncheon, and 
often not even one cooked vegetable has 
been served. 

The table decorations for luncheons, too, 
are’ ordinarily much simpler than for din- 
ners. -Cut flowers, foliage, ferns, plants, 
etc., are used in suitable containers far 
oftener than are flower pieces. One of the 
lovéliest table decorations that I recall was 
of white French lilac, narcissus, creamy 
white roses, and maiden-hair fern. 

Of course, one’s plans for the menu must 
be determined ‘by the resources of one’s 
market or farm. In Washington, during 
spring and early summer, for the main 
course of the luncheon, we depend chiefly 
upon fresh seafood, shad, fresh mushrooms, 
eweetbreads, chicken, lamb chops, and eggs. 


Shad roe, broiled or sautéd, with 
broiled bacon is extremely popular here, 
with fried soft shell crabs with Sauce 
Tartare holding second place. In this 
locality, too, a popular fish is the Norfolk 
spot, which, properly panned, reminds 
one of that most delicious of all fish, the 
speckled brook trout. 

Where fresh mushrooms are available, 
they may be used as an entrée or as the 
main hot dish of the luncheon, nor is it 
necessary to serve them under glass to have 
attractive and satisfactory results. They 
may be broiled and served on rounds of 
toast, either well buttered or with a tomato 
sauce. When simply buttered, a teaspoon- 
ful of rhubarb marmalade on a tiny, crisp 
lettuce leaf is a delectable addition for each 
service. 

If a vegetable is desired with the but- 
tered mushrooms, some of the best to serve 
are potatoes hashed in cream or au gratin, 
creamed peas, or creamed asparagus tips. 
When a tomato sauce is served with the 
mushrooms, a stuffed, baked potato is 
agreeable. 

Speaking of mushrooms, one thinks of 
sweetbreads! Creamed sweetbreads and 
mushrooms are very popular, served either 
on toast, or in a puff-paste patty case, or 
in a timbale shell. Once, as an experiment, 
I had almonds and English walnuts added 
to creamed sweetbreads just before serving, 
and the hostess reported that the result 
was delicious. 


Sweetbreads are also liked when broiled 
and served with broiled bacon. Todo this, 
one may wrap the sweetbreads in oiled 
paper. Or it is often convenient to oven- 
broil the sweetbreads. For this, one 
places them in a pan and covers them care- 
fully with oiled paper cut to cover the 
pan. Shad roe can be cooked in the same 
way. 

For preparing bacon, too, in my expe- 
rience there is no method so unfailingly 
successful as oven-broiling. If one does 
not have a pan fitted with a rack for this 
purpose, it is possible to place the bacon 
in or on an ordinary flat broiler and to 
support the broiler on a pan, so that as the 
bacon cooks in the oven, the pan receives 
the melting fat, while the bacon is held 
entirely above it. Once persuade a chef 
who cares for perfect results to give this 
method a fair trial, there is little danger 
that he will-revert to any other. A good 
many cooks let the bacon burn the first 
time they try the method, but one calamity 
seems to be enough for all but the most 
careless! 


Broiled lamb chops with fresh, buttered: 


peas are a luncheon dish that may well 
please the most fastidious. Instead of the 
peas, one may serve a piping-hot, mealy, 
baked potato, or a stufied baked potato, 
or Potatoes French Fried, Delmonico, 
hashed browned, hashed in cream, cr 
broiled, with cream sauce or buttered 
and sprinkled with parsley; or asparagus 
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may be served in any form. 

The chicken obligingly 
grows for us in all parts 
of the country. Broiled 
chicken is a delightful lunch- 
eon dish. With it, potatoes 
may be served hashed in 
cream, or Delmonico; 
asparagus inany form; peas; 
string-beans with Sauce 
Hollandaise; or sweet potatoes candied, 
grilled, or southern style. One vege- 
table is quite enough. Asa hot bread with 
broiled or creamed chicken, popovers are 
appreciated. 

Creamed chicken, for which one would 
use fowl, is forever popular. Mushrooms 
may or may not be added. It can be 
served on toast, in patty shells, or with 
tiny, baking-powder biscuits. This dish, 
as well as creamed sweetbreads and mush- 
rooms, lends itself perfectly to chafing dish 
service, and so it is desirable for a buffet 
lunch when that form of service is used. 
For an ordinary luncheon, it may be 
served from the chafing dish by the host- 
ess at the table, or, if there is a waitress, 
from a sideboard or a side serving table. 
A slice of broiled bacon is a much- 
enjoved addition to a serving of creamed 
chicken. Raspberry and currant jelly, 
currant jam, celery, radishes, olives, and 
a sweet spiced pickle are all excellent as 
relishes. 

While eggs are plentiful, it is possible for 
us to serve delightful luncheon dishes at 
velatively small expense. It has interested 
me to observe how popular eggs are, 
cooked even in very simple ways. Shirred 
eggs, for instance, served with a slice of 
crisp, broiled bacon, are often ordered. 
With them grilled sweet potatoes go very 
nicely, or a baked potato, either white or 
sweet. For the shirred eggs, it is desir- 
able to have individual shirring dishes 
large enough for two eggs. The newest 
ones are of oven-proof glass, but those of 
glazed earthenware are also much used. 
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COURTESY OVINGTON BROS., N.Y. 


After the eggs are cooked, the bacon can 
be placed across the dish. The hot egg 
dish one would naturally place on a serving 
plate, not forgetting a speck of fresh 
parsley for a touch of green. 

Of the different omelets, the two most 
popular seem to be a Virginia ham omelet, 
and a Spanish. But a few additional 
possibilities are a mushroom omelet, with 
the mushrooms either creamed or in a 
brown sauce; a fresh parsley omelet served 
with creamed potatoes; a cheese omelet; a 
chicken liver omelet with some mushrooms 
included; a fresh tomato omelet; and a 
plain omelet souffié. To be satisfactory 
they must be perfectly made and served 
while light. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
dainty luncheon dish than Eggs Vermi- 
celli. With this dish, if one is serving 
hungry people, cold sliced ham could be 
passed. Or if a vegetable is desired, a 
perfectly-baked potato or lattice potatoes 
would be acceptable. It is an excellent 
time, too, to serve a home-made jelly, 
raspberry, currant, grape, or plum, or to 
bring forth from one’s stock pickled pears, 
or a tasty jam: And if this course is fol- 
lowed by a lettuce-tomato salad, and fresh 
berries and cream, or rhubarb pie, with 
coffee served either with the luncheon or 
at its close, a very pleasing luncheon is 
the result. 

In preparing for a luncheon, Mrs. Rug- 
gles’ words of wisdom may well be one’s 
guide. “It isn’t so much what you do 
as how you do it!” And so, when it 
comes to the salad course, which most 
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A most attractive way of serving frozen desserts is in ring 
ox oval form with the season’s fresh fruits in the center 






women would be sorry to do 
without, some of the salads 
that are simplest to prepare 
are most pleasing in the 
spring and early summer, 
provided the materials are 
thoroughly chilled, and the 
salad dressing is well blended 
and well seasoned. As soon 
as tomatoes are ripe, they 
form the salad most people prefer. If 
the tomato is small and shapely, it may 
be served whole (peeled, of course) in a 
cup of crisp leaves from the heart of a let- 
tuce. Half a tomato may be served in 
the same way, with the cut side upper- 
most. To this salad, a little finely- 
shredded: celery is a pleasant addition, or 
shredded green pepper. Equally attrac- 
tive may be two or three slices of tomato 
on crisp lettuce or watercress. Crisp, 
iced cucumber slices can often be added 
to advantage. If ones party is small, 
one may prefer to have the salad brought 
to the table in a salad bowl. 

As to the salad dressing, it is a happy 
arrangement to offer a choice of dressings, 
when that is easily possible. The hostess 
may prefer to mix the dressing at the 
table, or she may allow each guest to dress 
her salad to her own taste, or the dressings 
may be brought to the table already 
blended, and passed. 

When it comes to the dessert, we can 
not do better than to utilize the fresh 
fruits that are available. In their season, 
the different berries, fresh pineapple, 
peaches, canteloupe, etc., are the good 
friends of those who are short of service, 
for uncooked, they are to the majority 
most satisfying. To be sure, strawberry 
and peach shortcakes, well made and 
served warm, are prime favorites. If one 
has skill and time for pie-making, rhubarb, 
until the arrival of summer apples, is the 
unrivaled pie of spring and early summer. 
Whether served as a sauce, as a relish, in a 
shortcake, or in (Continued on page 182) 
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In preparing broilers, they should be 
dressed, drawn, and cleaned, remov- 
ing the backbone and breast bones 


Sprinkle the broilers with the various 
seasonings and then broil directly 
under the broiler flame until tender 


Now is the Time for Broilers 


And the Institute Suggests Their Use 
By Dorothy B. Marsh 


ERHAPS there is no one dish which 
should be more generally popular 
during the summer months than 
the broiler. For not only are 
young chickens at their best during this 
season of the year, but the method of 
cooking them can be so simple, particularly 
adapting itself to hot-weather cookery. 

Since broiling is a rapid method of 
cookery in which the heat is applied at a 
high temperature, it is necessary that the 
poultry chosen for broiling shall be young 
and tender. Hens lay most abundantly 
in the early spring and summer, hence the 
best season for spring chickens and broilers 
—namely, chickens from two to six months 
old—is from May to September or October. 
Such broilers weigh from one and one-half 
to two pounds. Incubators are being 
called into use for hatching also, so that in 
the city districts it is possible to get 
broilers almost the year round. 

Poultry that is to be broiled must first 
be dressed, drawn, and cleaned. To do 
this, lay the bird on a meat board with the 
breast side down, and with a sharp, strong 
knife cut down the back on either side of 
the backbone, from the neck the entire 
length, thus cutting out the rump, back- 
bone, and the neck. Slightly raise the 
backbone and loosen the entrails from the 
back on both sides. Then loosen them 
from the breast. After accomplishing 
this, the entire mass, including the back- 
bone, neck, rump, and entrails may be 
removed. Now carefully scrape and push 
the flesh from the breast bone and remove 
it. Remove the rib bones, cut off the 
legs at the second joint, and cut through 
the sinews at all joints. This makes the 
bird much more sightly and easier to eat. 

The broilers are now ready to be cooked, 
and this process may be accomplished 
either directly under the broiler flame in 
the broiler oven, or in the baking oven. 
Spread the broilers apart and wipe them 
carefully, both on the flesh and skin sides, 


Broilers Garnished for Serving 


with a damp cloth. Then wipe thoroughly 
with a dry cloth. Now sprinkle the flesh 
side of the broilers well with salt, pepper, 
paprika, and a dash of celery salt. Then 
rub the inside of each chicken with melted 
butter or oil, using a small piece of oil 
paper to accomplish the same. Wash a 
small bunch of parsley, dry thoroughly, 
and chop fine. Sprinkle two tablespoonfuls 
of the chopped parsley over the broilers, 
and over all squeeze the juice of one 
lemon. Allow the broilers to marinate 
in the refrigerator for one hour. Then, 
if the broiler oven is to be used, preheat it 
for ten minutes with the broiler rack in 
position. Remove the broiler rack and 
grease it well. Place the broilers, which 
have marinated for one hour, on the 
rack with the skin side down, well spread 
apart so that they do not touch each other. 
Place the broilers directly under the 
broiler flame, about one-half inch away from 
it. Broil them about twenty minutes, or 
until they are well browned and the thickest 
part of the flesh seems cooked. Turn the 
broilers frequently and baste them with 
melted butter. Since the skin side browns 
very quickly, most of the cooking should 
be done on the flesh side. When the 
broiling has been completed, remove the 
chicken to a hot platter and spread with 
two tablespoonfuls of creamed butter, 
to which a dash of paprika and one tea- 
spoonful of finely-chopped cress has been 
added, adding a few grains of salt also. 


The illustrations on this page show 
another method of broiling, in which the 
broilers are placed directly in a preheated 


_roasting pan, the roasting pan in turn be- 


ing placed on the broiler rack directly 
under the broiling flame. With this 
method it is not necessary to turn the 
broilers at all, as the intense heat confined 
in the bottom of the roasting pan browns 
the skin side nicely. 

If a broiler oven is not available, the 
broilers may be placed in a roasting pan 
and baked at 450° F. for thirty minutes, 
or until the chicken is tender, turning the 
chicken frequently. In this case, also, 
the chicken should be basted with melted 
butter frequently. 

Some like the added flavor of a bit of 
chopped onion sprinkled over the surface 
of the chicken before broiling, while 
others skewer a strip of bacon on each side 
of the breast, as an added bit of flavor. 

In serving the broilers, they may be 
garnished with cubes of guava or cran- 
berry jelly on small rounds of toasted or 
fried bread with a sprig of parsley here and 
there. Or small pyramids of well-seasoned, 
mashed, sweet or white potatoes may be 
used as a garnish. Or small corn fritters 
may be served with the chicken. 

In carving the broilers, insert the fork 
in the breast bone and cut the caicken 
into halves, and then into quarters. 

For Broiled Chicken with Savory Gravy, 
prepare the broilers, arrange in the pre- 
heated roasting pan, and sprinkle with the 
usual seasonings. Broil for twenty minutes 
or until the chicken is tender, basting it 
frequently with melted butter. Remove 
the chicken to a hot platter, and to the 
butter in the roasting pan add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and stir until mixed. 
Then add two cupfuls of cold milk grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. When smooth, 
add salt and pepper, if necessary, together 
with three tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catchup. Pour over the broiled chicken. 
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Accurate measurement is 
important in tea-making. 
Use ateaspoonful for acup, 
or one tea bag for two cups 
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HEN well made and of 

good quality, tea emits 

a bouquet whose deli- 

cacy of fragrance can 
scarcely be surpassed. Tea lov- 
ers are fastidious in their tastes 
and are most discriminating. 
They can not enjoy a cup of 
black tea when their choice is 
green. They can tell whether or 
not the water was boiling suffi- 
ciently hard when it was poured 
over the tea. 

Our tea supply comes from the uttermost 
parts of the earth. India, Ceylon, Java, 
and Sumatra specialize in black tea. Japan 
produces green tea, while China sends us 
black, green, and oolong teas. The various 
brands of black tea are known as Ceylon, 
India, Java, Orange Pekoe, Congou, and 
English Breakfast. These are fermented 
teas. Green tea is sold as Young Hyson, 
pan-fired Japan, and Gunpowder, and is 
unfermented. Oolong teas are 
semi-fermented. Although black 
tea seems to be preferred by most 
persons whom we know, this 
country is the second largest con- 
sumer of green tea, China being 
the first. 

Tea should always be stored 
in an air-tight container. A 
tightly-closed paper bag will not 
do, as odors can be absorbed 
through it. Tea has been known 
to lose its flavor because of hav- 
ing been kept in a paper bag 
next to an open pepper box. 

There are definite rules for 
brewing tea, whatever its variety 
or color. We have found, how- 
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WE ANNOUNCE A 
NEW BULLETIN ON 
“JELLIES, JAMS, AND 
PICKLES,’’ WHICH 
CONTAINS A WEALTH 
OF TESTED RECIPES. 
PRICE 25c. BUY IT NOW! 


ever, that English Breakfast tea and Cey- 
lon mixed in equal proportions make a 


brew of delicious flavor. Allow one level 
teaspoonful of tea for each cup, except 
possibly in the case of Russian tea, when 
often a half-teaspoonful will suffice. The 
pot should be thoroughly heated before 
placing the tea in it. Then place the re- 


quired quantity of tea in the pot and pour 
over it one cupful of boiling water. 


Allow 








Rapidly-boiling water 
should always be close 
at hand so that none of 
its effects will be lost 
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this to steep for three minutes if 
black tea is used, and ten min- 
utes if green tea is selected, and 
then add the remainder of the 
required amount of water. The 
tea should be served immediately. 
If tea bags are used, place as 
many as may be required in the 
pot, usually allowing one bag for 
every two cups, and pour over 
them the full amount of boiling 
water. The bags may be removed 
when the color indicates that the 
tea is of the strength desired. 

Cream and sugar may be served with 
tea, or sugar and lemon, or a slice of 
lemon plain, or one containing a few 
cloves. Lemon and cream are never 
taken together. The green teas do not 
take as kindly to lemon as the black ones 
do; therefore, they are better when taken 
plain or with cream and sugar. 

In making iced tea, follow the method 
for making hot tea, but increase 
the quantity of dry tea to two 
teaspoonfuls for each cup. Fill 
the glasses about two-thirds full 
of chopped ice, and over this pour 
the hot tea. This may be served 
with either lemon or orange, 
sliced,or one teaspoonful of orange 
or lemon juice added to the tea. 
Ceylon tea is excellent for iced 
tea on account of its beautiful 
color. 

Gaily-colored muddlers are 
used with iced-tea sets, as shown 
in the illustration, to blend the 
lemon or orange with the tea. 
Glass sippers are also made 
in delightfully vivid colors. 
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The Early Garden Products 


Transformed by Our Readers into Recipes for Two 


Every 


Baked Eggplant 
362 Total Calories 44 Protein Calories 


1 small eggplant ¥% cupful grated 
1% teaspoonfuls salt cheese 
2 tablespoonfuls chop- Dash of pepper 
ped green pepper Crumbs from 2 slices 
1 tablespoonful butter bread 


Peel the eggplant, cut in rather thick 
slices, sprinkle with salt, and let stand 
under a heavy weight for one hour. Then 
cover the eggplant with boiling water, 
add one teaspoonful of salt, and cook 
until tender, but not mushy. Drain off 
the liquid and chop the eggplant into 
small pieces. Place one-third the quan- 
tity in a buttered baking-dish, sprinkle 
lightly with salt, pepper, the chopped 
green peppers, bread-crumbs, cheese, and 
bits of butter. Add the remaining 
portion of the eggplant; cover with grated 
cheese and bread-crumbs. Bake at 350° F. 
for thirty-five minutes. ; 

Eunice L. Moody, 1002 Platt St., Tampa, Fla. 


Scalloped Asparagus 

642 Total Calories 58 Protein Calories 
1 bunch asparagus 2 tablespoonfuls 
1 cupful fine bread- butter 

crumbs 1 teaspoonful salt 
% cupful thin cream 1%, teaspoonful pepper 

Few drops onion juice 

Clean the asparagus, cut into short 
lengths, barely cover with boiling water, 
and cook slowly until tender. Drain 
and save the liquor. Melt the butter 
and pour over the bread-crumbs. Arrange 
the asparagus and the bread-crumbs in 
alternate layers in a greased baking-dish; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and the 
onion juice. Cover the top layer with 
crumbs. Add the cream to the asparagus 
liquor, -heat to the boiling-point, then 
pour over the asparagus mixture. Bake 
at 500° F. for fifteen minutes. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Baked Onions 
692 Total Calories 44 Protein Calories 


4 onions 1 tablespoonful bacon 

¥% pound bacon at 

% cupful bread- 3 tablespoonfuls hot 
crumbs water 

% teaspoonful salt Dash of pepper 


Peel the onions and boil them slowly 
until tender, but not too soft; then drain. 
Scoop a small section out of the top of 
each onion. Place the onions in a baking- 
dish, then fill the cavities with chopped, 
uncooked bacon, and also lightly cover 
the tops of the onions with the bacon. 


O'ne 


Sprinkle with the salt and pepper and add 
the bread-crumbs. Pour the bacon fat 
and the hot water around the onicas and 
bake at 450° F. until the onions are lightly 
browned—about forty minutes—according 
to the size of the onions. ~ 

Mrs. Edith W. Fulcher, Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 


Peas in French Style 
796 Total Calories 28 Protein Calories 


2 quarts green peas % section white 

4 tablespoonfuls onion, chopped 
butter % teaspoonful chop- 

1 tablespoonful flour ped parsley 

1 teaspoonful sugar % cupful boiling 

2 teaspoonfuls salt water 


Shell the peas. Melt the butter over a 
moderate heat; add the salt and sugar, and 
then the peas. Cook slowly until the skin 
of the peas begins to wrinkle. While 
cooking, shake the pan frequently, but 
do not stir the peas with a fork or spoon. 
When sufficiently cooked, dredge with the 
flour and shake the pan until the butter 
and flour are blended. Then add the 
onion, parsley, and the boiling water. 
Cook until the peas are tender. 

Edith M. Evans, 1436 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Squash Petites 


716 Total Calories 54 Protein Calories 


1 summer squash % cupful cracker 
l egg crumbs 
1 tablespoonful cold 3 tablespoonfuls 
water butter or drippings 
Salt to taste 


Select a very small squash; remove the 
outside covering unless the squash is very 
tender. Cut into inch-square pieces. Place 
in salted water and boil until tender; 
then drain. Beat the egg and mix with 
the coid water. Dredge the squash in 
cracker crumbs, then in egg, and again in 
cracker crumbs. Sauté in the butter or 
drippings. Miss Nella Reynolds, Davenport, N. Y. 


Cucumber Vinaigrette 
138 Total Calories 24 Protein Calories 


1 good-sized cucum- 2 tablespoonfuls mild 
ber vinegar 
1 egg % teaspoonful sugar 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Pare the cucumber, cut into small 
pieces, and cook in boiling, salted water 
until tender. Drain. To make the dress- 
ing, beat the egg and add the vinegar, 


sugar, salt, and pepper. Boil until slightly 


thickened. It should be served hot poured 
over the cucumbers. 
Miss Edna A. Frank, 202 Oneida St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tested 


Cauliflower in Cream Sauce 
486 Total Calories 


1 head cauliflower 
1% tablespoonfuls 
butter 1% tablespoonfuls 
1% cupfuls milk flour 
Salt to taste 


Trim off the leaves of the cauliflower 
and let it soak in cold, salted water for 
one-half hour. Drain. Cover with boil- 
ing, salted water, using one teaspoonful 
of salt for each quart of water, and cook 
until tender; then drain and separate into 
small sections. Make a cream sauce 
as follows: Melt the butter in the top part 
of a double-boiler, add the flour, and when 
well blended, add the milk slowly. Salt 
to taste. Cook until the sauce thickens. 
Place the cauliflower in a baking-dish, 
cover with the cream sauce, and then 
sprinkle the cheese over the top. Bake 
at 350° F. until the cheese is brown. 


Mrs. Blanche C. Frohlich, 7649 Eastlake Terrace, 
Chicago, Ill. 


93 Protein Calories 


\% cupful grated 
Swiss cheese 


Early Summer Spinach 
558 Total Calories 


2 quarts spinach 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

2 tablespoonfuls Dash of pepper 
butter % teaspoonful -chop- 

2 eggs ped onion 


Wash ‘ve scivach thoroughly; cover 
with bareiy 2nough boiling water to keep 
it from burning; add the salt. When 
tender, drain and mash. Melt the butter 
in a skillet; add the spinach and chopped 
onion. When thoroughly heated, stir in 
the eggs well beaten, and remove from the 
stove when the eggs are cooked soft. 

Miss Geraldine E. Clark, 35 West 16 St., New York City 


55 Protein Calories 


Cymlin Cakes 
978 Total Calories 133 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls mashed 2 eggs 
cymiins 2 tablespoonfuls 
1% cupfuls stale butter or margarin 
breadcrumbs 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
% teaspoonful pepper 
Steam and mash the cymlins and season 
with the butter, salt, and pepper. Break 
in the eggs and beat until thoroughly 
mixed; then add the crumbs. The bread 
used should be just stale enough so that 
it may be broken and rubbed into crumbs 
with the fingers. Let stand ten minutes, 
then drop by spoonfuls on a hot, well- 
greased griddle. Fry until brown on both 
sides. This may be used as a main dish. 
Mrs. R. H. Waite, College Park, Md. 
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Every recipe 


PHYSICIAN of note. once told 
me that he considered the 
“pudding” —as applied generi- 
cally to dessert—a valuable 

and necessary part of the menu, especially 
for children. He added what we shall all 
agree to—that his idea of a pudding was a 
sweet, simple enough not to tax digestion 
unduly, and yet selected with sufficient 
care to be enjoyed, and of adequate 
variety. The pudding, to be of value, 
should be planned to be part of the menu 
and not an addition to it; that is, we should 
save appetite and capacity for it, thus 
preventing it from becoming an incubus 
to our digestive apparatus. 

I think we get into dessert ruts more 
often than when traversing any 
other culinary thoroughfare. It is 
amistake to offer even a favorite 
dessert too often, for if you fall 
into this error, you will wake 
some day to the fact that the fam- 
ily no longer regard it with favor. 

Since “an apple a day keeps 
the doctor away,”’ start the week 
right with Apple Floating Island, 
made as follows: Boil together 
two cupfuls of water and three- 
fourths cupful of sugar for ten 
minutes. In the meantime, 
wash, pare, and core six large, 


firm apples. Place them inthe 7 
sirup, cover tightly, and cook © a 
gently until the apples are (( (ae 


tender. Then carefully remove 
the apples and place them in 
a shallow baking-dish. Let the 





The desserts 
included on this 
page suggest 
new ways of 
rounding out hot 
weather menus 
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In summer, plan desserts involving 
as little labor and time as possible 












Simple Puddings Day by Day 


tested in the Department of Cookery 


By Florence Spring 


sirup boil until reduced and thickened. 
Then pour it over the apples and allow 
to cool. Meanwhile, make a meringue 
by beating two egg-whites stiff and 
adding to them six tablespoonfuls of 
granulated sugar. Pile the meringue on 
top of the apples and bake at 300° F. 
for fifteen minutes or until a delicate 
brown in color. With the egg-yolks 
make a custard sauce. Beat the yolks 


and add one cupful of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar mixed with one-half 
teaspoonful of flour, and a pinch of salt. 
Cook until the mixture coats a spoon. 
Remove from the fire and cool. Just 
before serving, pour the custard around 
the apples or serve in a glass pitcher. 
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Desserts 
which are 
both attrac- 
tive and nu- 
tritious con- 
tribute to the 
completeness 
of the menu 















Chocolate Feather Pudding is as light 
as its name suggests, and may well be 
made Tuesday if one is using a coal fire for 
ironing. Beat one egg very light and add 
one cupful of sugar. Stir in one cupful of 
milk and one tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Add one and one-half cupfuls of 
bread flour with which two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt have been sifted. Last, add one 
and one-half squares of melted chocolate. 
Put in a well-greased pudding mold and 
steam two hours. Serve hot with hard 
sauce. 

If you desire a dessert which may safely 
be given to children, select Squash Pudding 
for Wednesday’s dessert. To two cupfuls 
of dry, cooked squash, add three- 
fourths cupful of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
vanilla or rosewater. Combine 
with one pint of scalded milk; 
then add two eggs beaten light. 
Pour into a greased baking-dish 
and bake in a pan of hot water 
at 350° F. for one hour. Serve 
with plain or whipped cream. 

Apricot Cream, as rich and 
smooth as velvet, makes Thurs- 
day’s dessert one to be remem- 
bered. Drain the juice from a 
No. 3 can of apricots and press 
enough of the drained apricots 
through a colander or potato- 
ricer to make one cupful of pulp. 
To this add two stiffly-beaten egg- 
whites (Continued on page 134) 
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This is almost 
your last chance 
to begin 


James Oliver 
Curwood’s 


GREATEST 
NOVEL 


Alaskan | 


Illustrated by 
Walt Louderback 


CHAPTER XXII 


T THE desk in Alan’s living-room 
sat Rossland, when the door 
opened behind him and the master 
of the range camein. He was not 

disturbed when he saw who it was, and rose 
to meet him. His coat was off, his sleeves 
rolled up, and it was evident he was mak- 
ing no effort to conceal his freedom with 
Alan’s books and papers. 

He advanced, holding out a _ hand. 
This was not the same Rossland who had 
told Alan to attend to his own business on 
board the Nome. His attitude was that 
of one greeting a friend, smiling and affable 
even before he spoke. Something inspired 
Alan to return the smile. Behind that 
smile he was admiring the man’s nerve. 
His hand met Rossland’s casually, but 
there was no uncertainty in the warmth 
of the other’s grip. 

“How d’do, Paris, old boy,” he greeted 
good-humoredly. “Saw you going in to 
Helen a few minutes ago, so I’ve been 
waiting for you. She’s a little frightened. 
And we can’t blame her. Menelaus is 
mightily upset. But mind me, Holt, I’m 
not blaming you. I’m too good a sport. 
Clever, I call it—deuced clever. She’s 
enough. to turn any man’s head. I only 


wish I were in your boots right now. 
I'd have turned traitor myself aboard 
the Nome if she had shown an inclina- 
tion.” 

He proffered a cigar, a big, fat cigar 
with a gold band. It was inspiration again 
that made Alan accept it and light it. His 
blood was racing. But Rossland saw 
nothing of that. He observed only the 
nod, the cool smile on Alan’s lips, the 
apparent nonchalance with which he was 
meeting the situation. It pleased Gra- 
ham’s agent. He reseated himself in the 
desk-chair and motioned Alan to another 
chair near him. 

“T thought you were badly hurt,” said 
Alan. “Nasty knife wound you got.” 

Rossland shrugged_ his shoulders. 
“There you have it again, Holt—the trouble 
of letting a pretty face run away with you. 
One of the Thlinkit girls down in the steer- 
age, you know. Lovely little thing, wasn’t 
she? Tricked her into my cabin all right, 
but she wasn’t like some other Indian 
girls I’ve known. The next night a 
brother, or sweetheart, or whoever it was 
got me through the open port. It wasn’t 
bad. I was out of the hospital within a 
week. Lucky I was put there, too. 


Otherwise I wouldn’t have seen Mn. 
Graham one morning—through the win- 
dow. What a little our fortunes hang to 
at times, eh? If it hadn’t been for the 
girl and the knife and the hospital, I 
wouldn’t be here now, and Graham 
wouldn’t be bleeding his heart out with 
impatience—and you, Holt, wouldn’t be 
facing the biggest opportunity that will 
ever come into vour life.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,”’ said 
Alan, hiding his face in the smoke of his 
cigar and speaking with an apparent indif- 
ference which had its effect upon Rossland. 
“Your presence inclines me to believe that 
luck has rather turned against me. Where 
can my advantage be?” 

A grim seriousness settled in Rossland’s 
eyes, and his voice became cool and hard. 
“Holt, as two men who are not afraid to 
meet unusual situations we may as well 
call a spade a spade in this matter, dont 
you think so?” 

“Decidedly,” said Alan. 

“You know that Mary Standish is really 
Mary Standish Graham, John Grahams 
wife?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you probably know—now—why 
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A moaning sob rose from Mary’s throat as she watched 


the man she loved rise up to face the winged death 
beating a tattoo against the log walls of the cabin 


she jumped into the sea, and why she 
ran away from Graham.” 

“It do.” 

“That saves a lot of talk. But there is 
another side to the story which you 
probably don’t know, and I am here to tell 
it to you. John Graham doesn’t care for 
a dollar of the Standish fortune. It’s the 
girl he wants, and has always wanted. 
She has grown up under his eyes. From 
the day she was fourteen years old he has 
lived and planned with the thought of 
possessing her. You know how he got 
her to marry him, and you know what 
happened afterward. But it makes no 
difference to him whether she hates him 
or not. He wants her. And this—” he 
swept his arms out—“‘is the most beautiful 
place in the world in which to have her 
returned to him. I’ve been figuring from 
your books. Your property isn’t worth 
over a hundred thousand dollars as it 
stands on hoof today. I’m here to offer you 
five times that for it. In other words, 
Graham is willing to forfeit all action he 
might have personally against you for 
stealing his wife, and in place of that will 
Pay you five hundred thousand dollars 
for the privilege of having his honeymoon 





here, and making of this place a country 
estate where his wife may reside indefi- 
nitely, subject to her husband’s visits when 
he is so inclined. There will be a stipula- 
tion, of course, requiring that the personal 
details of the deal be kept strictly confi- 
dential, and that you leave the country. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

Alan rose to his feet and paced thought- 
fully across the room. At least, Rossland 
measured his action as one of sudden, 
intensive reflection as he watched him, 
smiling complacently at the effect of his 
knock-out proposition upon the other. 
He had not minced matters. He had 
come to the point without an effort at 
bargaining, and he possessed sufficient 
dramatic sense to appreciate what the 
offer of half a million dollars meant to an 
individual- who was struggling for exis- 
tence at the edge of a raw frontier. Alan 
stood with his back toward him, facing a 
window. His voice was oddly strained 
when he answered. But that was quite 
natural, too, Rossland thought. 

“T am wondering if I understand you,” 
he said. “Do you mean that if I sell 
Graham the range, leave it bag and 
baggage, agree to keep my mouth shut 





thereafter, he will give me half a 
million dollars?” 

“That is the price. You are 
to take your people with you. 
Graham has his own.” 

Alan tried to laugh. “TI think 
I see the point—now. He isn’t 
paying five hundred thousand for 
Miss Standish—I mean Mrs. 
Graham. He’s paying it for the 
isolation.” 

“Exactly. It was a last-minute 
hunch with him—to settle the 
matter peaceably. We started 
up here to get his wife. You 
understand, to get her, and 
settle the matter with you in a 
different way from the one we’re 
using now. You hit the word 
when you said ‘isolation.’ What 
a fool a man can make of himself 
overa pretty face! Think of it— 
half a million dollars!” 


“Tt sounds unreal,’ mused 

Alan, keeping his face to the 
window. “Why should he offer so 
much?” 


“You must keep the stipulation in mind, 
Holt. That is an important part of the 
deal. You are to keep your mouth shut. 
Buying the range at a normal price wouldn’t 
guarantee it. But when you accept a 
sum like that, you’re a partner in the other 
end of the transaction, and your health 
depends upon keeping the matter quiet. 
Simple enough, isn’t it?” 

Alan turned back to the table. His 
face was pale. He tried to keep smoke 
in front of his eyes. “Of course, I 
don’t suppose he’d allow Mrs. Graham 
to escape back to the States—where 
she might do a little upsetting on her 
own account?” 

“He isn’t throwing the money away,” 
replied Rossland significantly. ; 
“She would remain here indefinitely?” 

“Tndefinitely.” 

“Probably never would return.” 

“Strange how squarely you hit the nail 
on the head! Why should she return? 
The world believes she is dead. Papers 
were full of it. The little secret of her 
being alive is all our own. And this will 
be a beautiful summering place for Graham. 
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Magnificent climate. Lovely 
Birds. And the girl he has watched 
grow up, and wanted, since she was four- 
teen.” Z 

“And who hates him.” 

“True.” 

“Who was tricked into marrying him, 
and who would rather die than live with 
him as his wife.” 

“But it’s up to Graham to keep her 


alive, Holt. That’s not our business. If - 


she dies, I imagine you will have an oppor- 
tunity te get your range - back pretty 
cheap.” 

Rossland held a paper out to Alan. 

“Here’s partial payment—two hundred 
and fifty thousand. I have. the papers 
here, on the desk, ready to sign. As soon 
as you give possession, Ill return to 
Tanana with you and make'the remaining 
payment.” 


LAN took the check. -“‘I guess only a 
fool would refuse an offer like this, 
Rossland.” 

“Yes, only a fool.’’ 

“And I-am that fool.” 

So quietly did Alan speak that for an 
instant the significance of his words did 
not faJl with full force upon Rossland. 
The smoke cleared away from before Alan’s 
face. His cigar dropped to the floor, and 
he stepped on it with his foot. The check 
followed it in torn scraps. The fury he 
had held: back with almost superhuman 
effort blazed in his eyes. 

“If-I could have Graham where you 
are now—in that chair—I’d give ten years 
of my life, Rossland. I would kill him. 
And you—you—” 

He stepped back a pace, as if to put him- 
self out of striking distance of the beast 
who was. staring at him in amazement. 

“What you have said about her should 
condemn you to death. And I would kill 
you here, in this room, if it wasn’t neces- 
sary for you to take my message back to 
Graham. Tell him that Mary Standish— 
not Mary Graham—is as pure and clean 
and as sweet as.the day She was born. 
Tell him that she belongs to me. I love 
her. She is mine—do you understand? 
And all the money in the world couldn’t 
buy one hair from her head. I’m going 
to take her back to the States. She is 
going to get a square deal, and the world 
is going to know her story. She has 
nothing to conceal. Absolutely nothing. 
Tell that to John Graham for me.” 

He advanced upon Rossland, who had 
risen from his chair; his hands were 
clenched, his face a mask of iron. 

“Get out! Go before I flay you within 
an inch of your rotten life!” 

The energy which every fiber-in him 
yearned to expend upon Rossland sent the 
table crashing back in an overturned wreck 
against the wall. 

““Go—before I kill you!” 

He was advancing, even as the words of 
warning came from his lips, and the man 
before him, an awe-stricken mass of flesh 
that had forgotten power and courage in 
the face of a deadly and unexpected men- 
ace, backed quickly to the door and 
escaped. He made for the corrals, and 
Alan watched from his door until he saw 
him departing southward, accompanied 
by two men who bore packs on their 
shoulders. Not until then did Rossland 
gather his nerve sufficiently to stop and 
look back. His breathless voice carried 


flowers. _ 


The Alaskan 


something unintelligible to Alan. But 
he did not return for his coat and hat. 

The reaction came to Alan when he saw 
the wreck he had made of the table. 
Another moment or two and the devil in 
him would -have been at work. He hated 
Rossland. He hated him now only a 
little less than he hated John Graham, 
and that he had let him go seemed a 
miracle to him. He felt the strain he had 
been under. But he was glad. Some 
little god of common sense had overruled 
his passion, and he had acted wisely. 
Graham would now get his message, and 
there could be no misunderstanding of 
purpose between them. 

He was staring at the disordered papers 
on his desk when a movement at the door 
turned him about. Mary Standish stood 
before him. 

“You sent him away,” she cried softly. 

Her eyes were shining, her lips parted, 
her face lit up with a beautiful glow. She 
saw the overturned table, Rossland’s hat 
and coat on a chair, the evidence of what 
had happened and the quickness of his 
flight; and then’ she turned her face to 
Alan again, and what he saw broke down 
the last of that grim resolution which he 
had measured for himself, so that in a 
moment he was at her side, and had her 
in his arms. She made no effort to free 
herself as she had done in the cottonwoods, 
but turned her mouth up for him to kiss, 
and then hid her face against his shoulder— 
while he, fighting vainly to find utterance 


-for the thousand words in his throat, stood 


stroking her hair, and then buried his 


face in it, crying out at last in the warm 


sweetness of it that he loved her, and was 
going to fight for her, and that no power 
on earth could take her away from him 
now. And these things he repeated until 
she raised her flushed face from his breast, 
and let him kiss her lips once more, and 
then freed herself gently from his arms. 


XXIII 


OR a space they stood apart, and in the 

radiant loveliness of Mary Standish’s 
face and in Alan’s quiet and unimpassioned 
attitude were neither shame nor regret. 
In a moment they had swept aside the 
barrier which convention had raised against 
them, and now they felt the inevitable thrill 
of joy and triumph, and not the humili- 
ating embarrassment of dishonor. They 
made no effort to draw a curtain upon 
their happiness, or to hide the swift heart- 
beat of it from the other. It had hap- 
pened, and they were glad. Yet they 
stood apart, and something pressed upon 
Alan the inviolableness of the little free- 
dom of space between them, of its sacred- 
ness to Mary Standish, and darker and 
deeper grew the glory of pride and faith 
that lay with the love in her eyes when he 
did not cross it. He reached out his hand, 
and freely she gave him her own. Lips 
blushing with his kisses trembled in a 
smile, and she bowed her head a little, so 
that he was looking at her smooth hair, 
soft and sweet where he had caressed it a 
few moments before. 

“T thank God!’’ he said. 

He did not finish the surge of gratitude 
that was in his heart. Speech seemed 
trivial, even futile. But she understood. 
He was not thanking God for that mo- 
ment, but for a lifetime of something that 
at last had come to him. This, it seemed 


to him, was the end, the end of a world 


- as he had known it, the beginning of a new. 


He stepped back, and his hands trembled 
For something to do he set up the over. 
turned table, and Mary Standish watched 
him with quiet, satisfied wonder. She 
loved him, and she had come into his 
arms. She had given him her lips to kiss, 
And he laughed softly as he came to her 
side again, and looked over the tundra 
where Rossland had gone. 

“How long before you can prepare for 
the journey?” he asked. 

“You mean—” 

“That we must start tonight or in the 
morning. I think we shall go through the 
cottonwoods over the old trail to Nome. 
Unless Rossland lied, Graham is somewhere 
out there on the Tanana trail.” 

Her hand pressed his arm. ‘We are 
going—back? is that it, Alan?” 


i S, to Seattle. It is the one thing to. 
do. You are not afraid?” 

“With you there—no.” 

“And you will return with me—when it 
is over?” 

He was looking steadily ahead over the 
tundra. But he felt her cheek touch his 
shoulder, lightly as a feather. 

“Yes; I will come back with you.” 

“And you will be ready?” 

“T am ready now.” 

The sun-fire of the plains danced in his 
eyes; a cobweb of golden mist rising out of 
the earth, beckoning wraiths and undu- 
lating visions—the breath of life, of 
warmth, of growing things—all between 
him and the hidden cottonwoods; a joyous 
sea into which he wanted to plunge without 
another minute of waiting, as he felt the 
gentle touch of her cheek against his 
shoulder, and the weight of her hand on his 
arm. That she had come to him utterly 
was in the low surrender of her voice. She 
had ceased to fight—she had given to him 
the precious right to fight for her. 

It was this sense of her need and of her 
glorious faith in him, and of the obligation 
pressing with it, that drove slowly back 
into him the grimmer realities of the day. 
Its horror surged upon him again, and the 
significance of what Rossland had said 
seemed fresher, clearer, even more terrible 
now that he was gone. Unconsciously the 
old lines of hatred crept into his face again 
as he looked steadily in the direction which 
the other man had taken, and he wondered 
how much of that same horror—of the 
unbelievable menace stealing upon her— 
Rossland had divulged to the girl who stood 
so quietly now at his side. Had he done 
right to let him go? Should he not have 
killed him, as he would have exterminated 
a serpent? For Rossland had exulted; he 
was of Graham’s flesh and desires, a part of 
his foul soul, a defiler of womanhood and 
the one who had bargained to make possible 
the opportunity for an indescribable crime. 
It was not too late. He could still over- 
take him, out there in the hollows of the 
tundra— 

The pressure on his arm tightened. He 
looked down. Mary Standish had seen 
what was in his face, and there was some- 
thing in her calmness that brought him to 
himself. He knew, in that moment, that 
Rossland had told her a great deal. Yet 
she was not afraid, unless it was fear of 
what had been in his mind. 

“T am ready,” she reminded him. 

“We must wait (Continued on page 189) 
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Te purpose of the INsTITUTE is to serve the housekeeper. 
TUTE is made up of two departments, which are conducted by Goop 
HouseEkEEPING at 105 West 39th Street, New York City. 
consist of testing and research laboratories. 
concerned with the testing of recipes, cooking methods, and cooking appli- 
ances, while the Department of Household Engineering investigates cleaning 
appliances, laundry appliances, and, in fact, every type of appliance for 
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The Department of Cookery is 


reducing to a minimum the drudgery and time involved in housework 
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Every Woman Her Own Plumber 


By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


HE Institute was asked, not long 

ago, to advise the housekeepers of 

Australia just what, in our judg- 

ment, constituted the most indis- 
pensable labor-savers in the routine of 
housekeeping. 

The question was arresting. It made 
us take account of stock, as it were, and 
in the same breath pay tribute to those 
municipal labor-savers that the majority 
of American housekeepers are taking for 
granted. Water, running hot or cold at 
command of tap, this truly is the greatest 
of labor-savers in any home; electricity, 
as powerful in its elimination of drudgery; 
and gas, oil, and quick fuels in general— 
these must surely come first in any consid- 
eration of modern housekeeping. 

All of them are dependent for the best 
results upon good installation. It is 
essential that house wiring for the delivery 
and control of electric current shall be of 
high quality in both material and work- 
manship, as the INstiruTE pointed out in 
the November, 1922, issue. It is no less 
important that plumbing, which is the 
installation term for the water supply, 
should be just as carefully selected as to 
material and just as well done as to 
workmanship. 

The housekeeper herself is especially 
interested in three rooms and their several 
equipments: the kitchen, the laundry, and 
the bathroom and lavatories. In the 
kitchen her hand has already been felt. 
She is demanding a high setting for the 
kitchen sink. The most discriminating 


housekeeper now realizes that 34 to 36 
inches from the bottom of the sink to the 
floor is as wide a variation as is needed to 
serve any height. For instance, 34 inches 
is probably safest for all housing plans 
whose occupants are an unknown factor. 
In houses built for a client, or in owner- 
built houses, a 35-inch setting serves the 
woman five feet to five feet six inches in 
height, and a 36-inch setting is better 
for all women taller than five feet six 
inches. In my own home the sink is set 
at 36 inches, and although, as in most 
households, cooks of varied height have 
had an opportunity to use it, I have 
never had anything but praise for the high 
sink, even from the shortest. By the way, 
the cost of raising this low sink, even when 
gas piping, enameled white, had to be used 
as legs, was under $25 in a suburb of New 
York in 1922. 

So much for the matter of height. This 
same discriminating housekeeper now 
selects a double drainboard sink, because 
both time and the chipping of dishes are 
sav ed by the efficient routing of the work, 
made possible. In her butler’s pantry 
she may install two small sinks side by 
side, or a double compartment sink. The 
dishes are washed in the one and rinsed 
and dried from racks in the second sink 
or compartment. Because the racks are 
set down in. the sink, the rinsing can be 
most effectively done. 

Faucets need a word of suggestion. 
The mixing faucet is the latest helpful 
design from manufacturers. It is espe- 


cially good for kitchen sink use when it 
swings back out of the way. In these 
days of a really hot water supply it offers 
the most efficient and convenient use of 
the. supply. The goose-neck faucet still 
retains its convenience, due to its height, 
for the filling of pitchers, etc., but it 
should be used only for the cold water 
supply, and in the butler’s pantry. It has 
no place on a kitchen sink. Also, if the 
kitchen is to be used also as a laundry, 
it would be wise to have both faucets 
threaded for use with three-foot hose- 
lengths, so that the washing-machine can 
be filled quickly and conveniently. When 
not in use, these hose lengths may be kept 
in the washing-machine. 

Few housekeepers study their plumbing 
problems sufficiently to understand the 
trap and how to clean and keep it clean. 
But I know of no easier, even if slightly 
unpleasant, way to save a five-dollar bill. 
You will find a trap, as pictured on page 
83, below every sink. It is nothing more 
than a metal reservoir filled with water 
in order to prevent sewer gasses from leav- 
ing the plumbing system. Because of its 
shape, however, it makes an excellent 
place for grease to lodge, and then comes 
a hurry call for the plumber. But if 
you will remove the screw cap, which is 
now always found on the lowest part of 
the trap, it may easily be cleaned of any 
accumulation. 

A word about coffee grounds: “Mrs. S. 
is an excellent housekeeper,” writes Mrs. 
B. “But she throws all her coffee grounds 
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This mixing faucet threaded for 
hose connection has proved most 
convenient for laundry use 







The trap under a sink may be 
cleaned of any accumulation by 
removing screw cap, as shown 


sink drain would be stopped up. 
isn’t hers?” 


one right way to do anything. 
Both housekeepers are right. 


water supply systems. i 
plumbing connected to a city or town 


forming, and with sufficient pressure and 
volume of water to move them along, 
they even have some slight cleansing 
action. With old-fashioned, small piping 
and very low pressure or none at all, this 
would be a costly practise, because there 
would not be enough force to move the 
grounds along. Therefore, you must let 
your own environment be the deciding 
factor. By the way, a suction cup of 
rubber attached to a long handle is most 
helpful in cleaning any clogged drain, 
especially if the stoppage is beyond the 
trap. Always clean the trap first and 
fasten it together. Then work the suction 
cup over the drain opening exactly as 
illustrated below. 

A washing soda solution * excellent to 
use in routine care of the sink drain. 
Flush once a week with a solution followed 
by a generous supply of hot water. Clean 
a white sink, and keep it clean, with hot 
soap-suds. On a new sink no scouring 
powders are needed. Unless they have 
already been used enough 
to roughen the surface, 
an old sink should be 
similarly cared for. But 
once the surface has been 
roughened by scouring, 
scouring powder will al- 
ways be needed at inter- 
vals. A neglected sink 
with black and reddish 
stains can be perfectly 
cleaned with Javelle 
Water applied with a 
brush or mop and rinsed 
thoroughly. 

The housekeeper’s 
next concern is with 
laundry equipment. You 
will never regret plan- 


down the sink. If I should do that, my 
Why 
And here is an excellent 
illustration of the truism that there is no 


The dif- 
ference lies only in the pressure of the two 
With modern 


water supply, the coffee grounds act to 
break up any grease cake that may be 


gee 


A rubber suction cup is helpful in clearing a clogged drain 
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ning the new*house with laundry space on 
the ground floor, adjacent to the kitchen. 
Especially if you purchase and _ install 
expensive laundry equipment, you will 
find it will be given better care. You 
can give it the casual type of oversight 
required if hired workers use the laundry, 
and protection from the dust and dirt 
incidental to a house heating plant is a 
really big item in laundry work. The 
washing and ironing will be better done. 
A floor drain in the center of a cement 
laundry floor with a slight slope toward the 
drain secures a dry floor on unused days. 
If it is also trapped, the washing-machine 
may be discharged directly into this 
drain, for, of course, in this modern 
laundry there must be a washing-machine. 
If the machine is of a suitable type, it 
can be piped and discharged directly into 
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A leaking faucet may easily be 
fixed by replacing the washer, as 
shown in the two side pictures 


Remove the top of the faucet 
with a wrench and then replace 
the small, red, fiber washer 


the drain system. Again, where there is 
sufficient water pressure, an ejector may 
be permanently attached to the mixing 
faucet used for filling the tub of the 
washing-machine. It can be filled through 
the ejector and hose by merely closing the 
discharge opening, and it allows for easy 
drainage of the water out of the tub. 
Some one of these three ways of easily 
emptying the washing-machine should be 
provided. Occasionally a very small hand- 
kerchief or bit of lace may pass through 
the discharge unless it is protected by a 
strainer. Especially if a rigid connection 
is made, see that it is thus safeguarded. A 
faucet strainer of the type to be found in 
the five and ten cent store fits into the 
discharge very neatly. It does the work, 
but a coarser mesh would have an advan- 
tage. 

The number and kind of laundry trays 
are a big issue to say nothing of the height 
of their setting. At most two trays need 
be installed for use with a washing- 
machine. For over a year the staff of 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING INSTITUTE has been 
working at laundry trays set at three 
different heights. ‘The vote of the entire 
staff is for a setting, for use with washing- 
machines, that is 36 inches from the rim 
of the tray to the floor. 

But there is so much fine silk and wool 
laundering to be done in most families 
that I believe you will find it a real con- 
venience to provide for it comfortably by 
installing a third tray. 
Select the square-sided, 
rather shallow receptacle 
sold as a slop sink. And 
be sure that this one is 
set much higher, at least 
40 inches, so that the 
squeezing motion entailed 
in washing can be ac- 
complished withastraight 
back. 

Finally, if the washing- 
machine can be piped to 
both hot and cold water, 
so much the better. If 
not, a mixing faucet 
threaded for a hose con- 
nection is invaluable. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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HE INSTITUTE believes that 

system is essential for successful 

housekeeping—not to the extent, 

however, that it becomes master 
of you. The clever housekeeper knows 
when to employ it and when to cast it 
aside. This housekeeper from Newark, 
New Jersey, has written for you what she 
believes has simplified -her housework. 
We commend it to you. 

“T am a young mother with two unusu- 
ally active boys, ages two and a half and 
five. My husband is always busy, in- 
tensely so, and we lead active, strenuous 
lives with little chance to ‘take off.’ I 
am constantly asked how I get so much 
accomplished, and since there is nothing 
remarkable about my methods or ability 
in any way, I pass on the simple sug- 
gestions which have made my busy days 
as carefree is I can have them. 

“T was trained as a child by a father 
whose last word in business has always 
been system. So much has been written 
on the subject that little need be said, but 
I have found that in the business of house- 
keeping system is 
first, last, and al- 
ways your best 
friend. Things may 
appear chaotic as 
you walk around 
the house, but if 
you have a con- 
scious and well-de- 
fined plan of action 
you will get 
through. My father 
used to be able 
to find anything he 
owned in the dark, 
and in principle I run things just the same. 
Right here is where most of the busy moth- 
ers who read this will take exception, and 
say: ‘I never could find time for that. I 
never get done, anyhow.’ Right here lies 


the crux of the whole matter. In order to- 


keep house efficiently and well, with no 
lost energy, that house, be it mansion or 
two-room suite, must have a definite place 
for everything from cellar to attic. Once 
you have established homes for every- 
thing and trained your family as much as 
possible to put things where they belong, 
your labor is lightened. 

“It isn’t the straight-ahead washing, 
ironing, scrubbing, etc., that uses up the 
valued moments and makes you wonder 
where the time went. It is the second you 


some time ago. 


We welcome your housekeeping experiences, and so 
do other housekeepers. Won’t you write them to us? 


The Business of Housekeeping 


Easing the Strain of Housekeeping 


stopped to hunt for Amy’s coat, or sew 
a button on John’s underwear, or run out 
for the soap you forgot. Those are the 
time-consumers. If you think you can 
never wade through the maelstrom of 
confusion in closets, drawers, and boxes— 
start in. If you have to work overtime 
or let the dust pile up, do it, but get your 
house down to bed-rock ‘as far as the 
things in it go, and you will be on the path- 
way to easier housekeeping. 

“T have a rather peculiarly arranged 
apartment, consisting of living-room, hall, 
alcove, dining-room, sewing-room, kitchen, 
bath, and porch on the second floor, and 
on the third floor an open attic and a large 
bedroom, both of which space compels 
us to use for sleeping-rooms. I keep a 
clothes hamper on each floor. As any 
article is soiled, it goes right into the 
hamper. Then on Sunday, even if we 
have guests, before I go to evening church, 
I put the clothes to soak. There is no 
hunting around for soiled articles, as this 
is part of the daily bedmaking and ‘picking 
up.’ Mondays I always wash, regardless 


We Plan Zo Continue 


our series of household wiring articles announced 
In the next article we shall tell 
you how to wire the old or inadequately wired 
house. You will find it in the August issue 


of weather, for I can hang the clothes in 
the attic and cellar or leave them ready 
to hang out. They are at least clean, 
and the washing and ironing out of the 
way means a fine start for the week. I 
have a washing-machine now, which is 
invaluable, but in the days when I had 
none, I used to send to the laundry all 
the flat work and pieces that tired me. 
They wore out in time, of course, but it is 
well to realize and accept the limitations 
of one’s strength. The washing is done 
by noon, and if the weather has been good, 
I can begin to iron. On Mondays I go 
over the house superficially with the 
vacuum cleaner, and I have found it a 
great economy in time to have a dinner 
on Sunday which will provide plenty of 


appetizing warmed-overs for Monday 
I have a fireless cooker. 

“Tuesday, I usually clean the upstairs, 
including the attic, and then go on with 
the ironing. Wednesday and Thursday 
are rather optional days, and Friday is the 
downstairs cleaning day. Saturday is 
given over to changing the beds, stocking 
up supplies for the week, cooking, etc., 
and often an outing in the afternoon. 
Sunday I do not try to make a particular 
day of rest. Some of the readers have 
told how successfully this has been done, 
but as my husband has such a very busy 
week, I try to make Sunday an ideal 
home day for him. I take Wednesday or 
Thursday for my easy day, doing only the 
lightest possible work. 

“Our home is one of those busy places 
where the ’phone rings frequently, there is 
a good deal of business to attend to, and 
some one must do it. All the help I have 
is electricity and a woman who occasionally 
stays with the boys in the evening while I 
go out. I am constantly expecting inter- 
ruptions, therefore one can see why I must 
keep everything 
where I can find it 
at a minute’s no- 
tice. The mend- 
ing of clothes and 
putting on but- 
tons, for example, 
are as much a part 
of my laundry 
work as washing. 
Nothing is put 
away until done. 
It is a supreme 
satisfaction, in 
your minutes of 
haste, to come face to face with your 
finished tasks and find things absolutely 
ready. 

“T do not have a definite time schedule— 
this is not feasible in my home life—but I 
do know just about how long it will take 
me to do a certain task. Before I go to 
bed at night, after the little boys are 
asleep and the house is quiet, I run over in 
my mind what I shall accomplish the next 
day and what I shall order for dinner. 
Then it is off my mind. (If you are not 
accustomed to thinking ahead, write the 
items down.) In the day’s tasks I try to 
do earliest the things which can not be 
postponed. For example, I usually make 
the dessert and plan the dinner, perhaps 
prepare some of it, (Continued on page 197) 





A carpet sweeper must be properly cared for, to produce the best results 


Do You Use Your Carpet Sweeper? 


The Institute Believes It Is a Helpful Accessory 


HE carpet sweeper, contrary to the 

point of view of many people, 

should not be considered a thing 

of the past and relegated to the 
attic. The Institute believes that it is a 
helpful accessory and should hold a definite 
place on the list of household cleaning 
equipment. 

The carpet sweeper is primarily a sur- 
face cleaner. It can not be expected to 
take up imbedded dirt or clean in the 
manner that a suction cleaner would, 
for its cleaning efficiency depends entirely 
upon the revolving brush, which is at- 
tached by gears or by a belt to the wheels. 
Its function is only to pick up threads, 
hair, surface lint and dust, and the lighter 
surface dirt without raising dust. 

The happy combination, therefore, is a 
carpet sweeper and a suction cleaner— 
the suction cleaner for the heavier routine 
cleaning perhaps weekly or semi-weekly, 
and the carpet sweeper for daily use. In 
the dining-room the carpet sweeper should 
be used for picking up the crumbs after 
each meal. This is particularly essential 
in homes where there are children, for it 
is here that there is apt to be a quantity 
of crumbs, which will disfigure a carpet 
or rug very quickly. In the sewing-room 
the carpet sweeper can do much toward 
producing an orderly appearance by 
picking up the threads and small scraps. 

The convenience and time-saving aspect 
of the carpet sweeper is worthy of note. 
For a bit of light cleaning, it requires but 
a few seconds to take out and put the 
sweeper away. It is particularly con- 
venient to have a sweeper on each floor. 
As the initial cost is comparatively low, 
we feel that the saving of steps would 
more than repay the additional expense. 

Still another reason for using a carpet 
sweeper is because of its noiseless quality. 
There are occasions when the nerves of 
the family must be considered; perhaps 
the baby is asleep, or perhaps some one is 
ill. At such a time the noiseless feature 
of a carpet sweeper is an advantage. 

You see, then, that the carpet sweeper 
is in a class by itself. 

There are a few definite points in the care 
and use of a carpet sweeper which must 
be carefully followed to insure the best 
results from it. First of all, the dust pans 
must be emptied frequently. If they are 
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Empty the dust pans frequently 


THESE BULLETINS 


WILL HELP YOU 


Equipment for the Service oe roegghage 
Kitchens Planned for Convenience... 
Machine Washing Without shite 
As the Institute Cleans _. 
Cooking Temperature Chart 
Cooking by Temperature .. 
Jellies, Jams, and Pickles 
Salads and Salad Dressings 
Vegetable Main Dishes....... 
Pies and Pastries.......... 
Canning by Safe Methods 
Fireless Cookery .. ——. 
Binder to hold the Bulletins... . 1.00 
Address your order to: GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 W. 39th, St., New York City 


permitted to become full, you will find 
the sweeper dropping dust. The brush, 
too, must be cleaned frequently, for if it 
becomes matted, it will not possibly be 
able to do its work. Furthermore, it is 
poor treatment for the brush itself, as 
the bristles are apt to be pressed on a 
slant instead of standing out straight. 
To clean the brush, first cut the threads 
and hair that have become tightly wound 
around it, using a pair of scissors and 
cutting between the tufts of bristles, and 
then comb the bristles. There are small 


devices shaped like a claw, designed 
particularly for the purpose of cleaning 
bristle brushes, which would be very 
useful for cleaning the sweeper brush. 

After a reasonable period of service it 
must be expected that the bristles will 
wear down. This does not mean that the 
sweeper can no longer be of service, how- 
ever, for the brush can be replaced, and 
you will have practically a new sweeper. 

Occasionally the brush should be re- 
moved, if possible, and the dust and fine 
dirt which have become packed in the 
ends of the brush around the bearings 
should be cleaned out. Then a few drops 
of lubricating oil should be applied. There 
is but a small amount of lubrication re- 
quired on an appliance of this nature, 
but it should not be overlooked entirely 
if one wants the greatest return from her 
machine. The wheels and bearings are 
about the only parts which need this sort 
of attention, and if the sweeper is in con- 
stant use, once a month is probably often 
enough to apply oil. But, as with other 
mechanical appliances, it is our advice to 
follow the manufacturer’s instructions as 
to the parts which require oiling, the kind 
of oil to use, and the frequency of oiling. 

It is most desirable to store the sweeper 
in a broom cabinet with the other cleaning 
equipment. A hook-eye or cord can be 
attached to the end of tke handle so that 
the sweeper may be hung, just as we 
recommend caring for brooms and mops, 
thus preventing the bristles resting directly 
on the floor. 

In using the sweeper a smooth, even 
stroke is better than a jerky one. Ona 
rug having a long pile no effort is required, 
except that necessary to push and direct 
the sweeper; but on a comparatively thin 
rug a slight pressure should Le used, 
especially if the bristles in the brush are 
slightly worn. 

In selecting a carpet sweeper a feature 
which we would suggest that you notice 
particularly is whether or not there is a 
bumper across both front and back, or on 
each corner, so as to prevent scratching 
the surbase or the furniture should the 
sweeper accidentally knock them. 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize 
the point that the carpet sweeper is an 
auxiliary cleaner and should be used as 


a supplement to the suction cleaner. 
85 
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The food you buy should be 


66 


Says 


DR. 


HARVEY W. 


rue to Name and Label” 


WILEY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


of Foods, 


N MANY ways the Federal Food Law 
has proved a blessing. Preserva- 
tives, with the exception of sulphur 
dioxide and benzoate of soda, have 


practically disappeared from our foods. ’ 


Cottonseed no longer passes as olive oil. 
Compounds have ceased to be foisted on 
the consumer as pure lard. Maple sirup 
can now boast a lineal, or at least-a col- 
lateral, descent from the maple tree. Even 
with the aid of the homogenizer and coco- 
nut oil, skimmed milk has not reached its 
Gilbertian pinnacle so as to ‘masquerade 
as cream.” 

In fact, the Food Law itself is all right. 
The only reason that it has not improved 
all our nutriments is by reason of a defect 
in the dorsals of our enforcing officers. 
The necrosis of the spinal processes has 
also affected the optics of some of our 
food officials. The ophthalmi- 


Sanitation, 


one of the fundamental principles of the 
farmer’s business. 

Let me state as fairly as I can, and as 
briefly, the ruling of the Attorney-General 
to which opposition was made, and the 
testimony of those who desired to have this 
ruling recalled. In-accordance with the 
law regulating adulterated butter, the 
Attorney-General ruled that: 

“Butter made, (1) from decomposed or 
rancid cream which has been neutralized 
with chemicals before churning; or (2) 
from cream which is high in acidity and 
has a bad odor and which has been neu- 
tralized with chemicals before churning, 

. is subject to a tax at the rate of roc 
a pound under Section IV of the Act of 
1902.” 

Following this is a statement of fees 

which must be paid by manufacturers, 


and Health 


tralized or not, in so far as decomposition, 
rancidity, and bad smelling were con- 
cerned. They stressed, however, the point 
that it was impossible to pasteurize cream 
of this kind in order to kill the bacteria 
which it contained or, at least, diminish 
them greatly in quantity, without first 
neutralizing the excess of acidity. It was 
stated under oath that as much as 3 
percent of butter fat would be lost. by 
pasteurizing such bad cream _ without 
first neutralizing the acidity, and that 
butter made from such pasteurized cream 
would contain more curd and, therefore, 
have poorer keeping qualities than ‘it 
otherwise would have had. 

In effect, therefore, the arguments which 
were presented justified the use of rancid 
and decomposed cream and cream of high 
acidity with a bad smell. 

It was further brought out 











tis. resembles, in many respects, 
that quite common eye trouble 
known as pterygium; that is, a 
curtain is drawn over the 
pupil. This film, under the 
microscope, is found to resem- 
ble a woolen fiber.: In short, 
it appears that the resourceful 
enemies of the enforcement of 
the Food Law have “pulled the 
wool over the eyes” of some of 
the enforcing officers. Strange 
to say, dairy products seem to 
have been selected as the chief 
mark of the attack of the 


In my last article, for the 
information of the housewife, 
I- gave a short history of the 
decline and fall of the fat con- 
tent of butter. I showed that 
up to twenty years ago the 
housewife who bought butter 


every package. Under the new 
law she gets only 80 percent. 
But that is not all. A large. 








you eat butter. 
body does. 
butter is rich in Vitamin A, which 
But it should be 
=: good—and fresh as_ possible—and 
clean. Not made from rancid, decayed 
cream neutralized with acids. 
is the kind you are mostly getting, says 
Dr. Wiley, and calls for a campaign 
to demand honest labeling, so you 
os ee bet will know what you are getting 


produces growth. 


If You Can 
Afford It 


Lots of it. 
Children need it. 


Every- 
Good 


under oath that 95 percent of 
all the cream received by these 
creameries using neutralization 
was made into butter of No. 1 
Grade, gtading from go percent 
to 93 percent, while only 5 
percent of the cream secured 
was made into No. 2 Grade 
upon a grading not under 8 
percent. Under the ruling, if 
the cream were not rancid or 
decomposed and did not have 
a very bad smell, it could be 
made into butter without ques- 
tion; hence, if the ruling could 
have been enforced, only cream 
unsuited for human consump- 
tion would have been affected. 





That Doubtless the amount of No. 2 


Grade butter would have been 
very distinctly diminished, but 
some, at least, of the cream 
which was acknowledged by the 
witnesses to be unfit for con- 
sumption would have been 
eliminated. 

It was stated by the attorney 
for the protestants that 75 per- 
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part of the butter now on the 





market is made from materials 

which, up to a few years ago; could not 
be used. Do not be surprised. This is the 
solemn truth. Cream entirely unsuitable 
for making butter in the ordinary way is 
now used for making a large percentage 
of all the butter of commerce. I shall 
show you a little later the full extent of 
this new industry. I am not opposed to 
the utilization of passé cream for butter 
making, provided the butter so made is 
labeled on every package so that the 
buyer can not possibly be deceived as 
to its character. The saving of agricul- 
tural products that are at all suitable, or 
can be, made suitable, for the market, is 


wholesalers, and dealers. Manufacturers, 
under the law, are to pay the sum of $600 
per annum; wholesalers, $480 per annum; 
and retailers, $48 per annum. 

I want my readers to notice particularly 
the character of cream which comes under 
these rulings, namely, that it is ‘“decom- 
posed or rancid,” is “high in acidity,” and 
“has a bad odor.” The witnesses, who 
were all under oath, made the uniform 
statement that neutralization did not in 
any sense change the bad odor or correct 
the rancidity, and for this reason they 
claimed it made no difference in the char- 
acter of the butter whether it was neu- 


cent of the creameries in this 
country were using the neutralizing 
process, therefore 75 percent of the butter 
we are eating has been made from cream 
of such high acidity that neutralization 
was deemed necessary. While the testi- 
mony was not uniform on this point, it was 
stated by at least one witness that the 
cream which was received in cold weather 
was less acid than that which was received 
in the summer, but contained more bad 
odors, due, as the witness said, to the 
character of the food which the cows were 
eating during the winter. This is rather 
a startling (Continued on page 163) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question Box is on page 92) 





SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER === 


Stop and listen, your eyes a binge 
This signal i is meant for y 

There's joy and health, the , nae of wealth, 
In Campbell's Thisty- Two! 


osition, 


ization 


No.1 : 
ae A signal to your health! 
‘Grad : And it says to you: “Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
<* contains 32 different and wholesome ingredients 
cid or which include 15 tempting, health-giving vegetables 
Pr blended with the broth of invigorating beef!” 
- : Good soup eaten regularly every day is a 
‘cream " delightful tonic to your system. It’s splendid for 
sect your digestion. It quickens your appetite. It 
Nes nourishes. And it is so delicious! 
cd, but : Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is hearty and — 
by the and a delight to the taste. It combines in one di 
‘- | the iron of the green vegetables, the mineral pee 
: that are so beneficial, the meat broth that strengthens, 
~~ a the cereals that build tissue. 


5 pel - 
n. this 4 Eat good soup every day! 


alizing 


butter i ° 
cen fF 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
“tell ‘ 

it was 

at the 

eather 


In using advertisements see page 4 87 
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J ope FOOD that we eat today 

fails to give our teeth the work 
they need. Worse than that, this 
soft and creamy food deprives the 
gums of the stimulation that rough, 
coarse food once gave them. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Gums are dull and logy; they get no exe 
ercise — no stimulation. Tooth troubles, 
due to weak and softened gums, are on 
the rise—the prevalence of Pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Nearly three 
thousand dentists have written us to tell 
how they are combating soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
Strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for 
your gums as well as your teeth, Itsclean- 
ing power is remarkable and its tasteis un- 
forgetably good. Send for a sample today. 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


c " In generous tubes, 
— at all drug and 


aN 
Co. . mecrneset 
47 Rector St. —— 
New York, 
N.Y. 
Kindly send me 
a trial tube of . \ 

SN 


IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 


, My Part. 
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HEALTH 
cS 


PHOTO BY HENRY HAVELOCK PIERCE 


and HAPPINESS 


Uf 


Consducted te 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


OR YEARS Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING _ has 
felt the need of pro- 
spective mothers for wise 
counsel which they could 


THE BABY’S 


FIRST 


first advice you will find 
in them is to go toa 
physician at once and 
continue your visits 
regularly up to the time 


YEAR 


trust implicitly. And at 
last the service is ready. 

These articles discuss 
every branch of prepara- 
tion for the baby. They 
tell you the simple, health- 
ful foods that build a 
perfect child. They take 
up the little, annoying 
troubles that may come 
to you, and give you 
counsel. They talk of 
cunning cribs, and fittings 
for the nursery, and they 
even include three pat- 


‘THE Health and Happiness 

Club service for prospective 
mothers was only a beginning, it 
seems, for through it we learned 
of an overwhelming demand for a 
similar service to cover “The 
Baby’s First Year.” In response 
to hundreds of requests, Dr. 
Kenyon has written a new series 
of eight letters, that will cover 
the most important points in the 
baby’s first twelve months. 
Every mother will find them 
helpful; every inexperienced 
mother will find them invaluable 


of actual childbirth. Send 
us fifty cents in stamps, 
your name and address, 
and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each 
month you will receive a 
letter from Dr. Kenyon, 
mailed in a plain envel- 
ope so that no one will 
know the contents. 

This service for pro- 
spective mothers is now 
followed by another, 
equally important, a s:r- 
vice that will cover the 





terns from which you can 
design any number of 
cunning little dresses and petticoats and 
wrappers. 
This material has been carefully arranged in 
a series of eight pamphlets, of the most con- 
venient size. Each pamphlet covers a month, 
and tells you just what should be done in that 
month. These pamphlets will be sent you 
month by month, just as you need them. If— 
for instance—you have completed the first 
four months of your pregnancy, we will send 
the first four pamphlets all at once, and then 
the rest at regular intervals. ; 
This series does not in any way attempt 
to fill the place of a physician. In fact, the 


most important details of 
the care of the baby during 
the first year. Dr. Kenyon’s new series of 
letters will put an end to much of the uncer- 
tainty and anxiety of young mothers, for when 
you have read her letters, you will learn that 
in almost every case the right way is the 
easiest way in the end. 

This second series of letters, eight in all, will 
be sent complete, on receipt of your name and 
address and fifty cents in stamps. They will 
be printed and bound like the first series. Ask 
for “The Baby’s First Year.” 

Address all requests for both series to the 
Health and Happiness Club, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York City. 
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*4 Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—1! Orpheum Arcade 

Albany —Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St.' 

Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 

Altoona—Bendheim’s. 1302 Eleventh Ave. 

Asheville—Polleck’s 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shclburne) 
M Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 


=? | Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 


Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
| Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 


1 Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 


| Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—é41, Main St. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 

Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 

Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 

RS - E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 

ica80—) 1959 Leland (near Broadway) 

Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave, 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 


+..\j Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 


* 


a 


Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 


| Dayton The Rike-Kumler Co. 


>| Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
=] Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co. 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shi Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
=] Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
/| Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
|) Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Haverhill—McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Py Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
§ Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey Ci Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
Kingsto . T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoin— Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach—Farmers’ Bank, 3rd & Pine 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville—-Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison--Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons - 
Newark— 897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha —1798 Howard St. 
Pasadena —378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria~-Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield —Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading —Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (Rooms 301 and 2) 
Rockford—-D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—-Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady— Patton & Hall 
Scranton—-Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport— Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend-—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—-The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 1ith St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg.) 
Toledo—-LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier-Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. (2nd floor) 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling —Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 289 other cities 


Jor You- 


Pleasant Days of Cool Comfort 


 getesapeiens ac tare feet per- 
mit restful relaxation on 
hot Summer days. They leave 
your mind free to enjoy delight- 
ful outings and add to the recre- 
ative qualities of your vacation. 


Cantilever Shoes give the feet 
free play and wonderful com- 
fort. Swollen, uncomfortable 
feet, caused by retarded circulation, 
are liberated in Cantilever Shoes. The 
arch of the Cantilever Shoe, flexible 
like the arch of your foot, curves up 
when the shoe is laced to follow the 
exact contour of the under foot. This 
gives gentle, helpful support to your 
arch without restraining its muscular 
action. Your foot muscles are allow- 
ed to strengthen, through exercise, 
and weak arches are corrected and 
prevented. Circulation is free. 

The natural lines and moderate 
heels of the Cantilever Shoe permit 
your foot to be comfortable, as Nature 
intended. Your toes have room to 
straighten out. There is no binding 
anywhere and your foot feels at home 
and at ease. 


Cantilever Shoes are made of 
fine soft materials that are easy 
on the foot and pleasing to the 
eye. These shoes are trimly 
proportioned and in keeping 

with this season’s styles. 
Women have discovered 
that restful Cantilevers give 
them the knack of appearing 
cool and attractive during the warm 
weather. They have learned to make 
Summer a season for ease and com- 
fort and to accomplish more without 
fatigue. In nearly every city in the 
United States, there is a Cantilever 
Store where you will be came 
fitted by men who understand the 


requirements of your feet. 


Exceptin New York Cityand Chicago 
there is only one Cantilever Store in 
each city. At the left is a partial list 
of the stores that have been selected to 
sell Cantilever Shoes. If none of these 
is convenient, write the manufactur- 
ers, Morse & Burt Company, 2 Carlton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address 
of the nearest dealer and a new book 
let on feet and shoes. 


+ 


Endorsed by Women’sColleges, Women’s ¢ € 
Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Phy- fa 
sicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Phys- -¥ 
ical Education, Editors, Stage Celebri- 
ties and prominent women everywhere. 


antilever 
Shoe 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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THE GRISWOLD 


BOLO OVEN 


It bakes 
fast and slow 


at the same time 


*@ 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


E sure to examine a 


Griswold Bolo Oven 
before you purchase a port- 
able oven. Remember that 
it is the only portable oven 
which bakes fast and slow 
at the same time! 


Look at the shelf in the 
center. That’s the adjust- 
able flue-plate which divides 
the oven into two abso- 
lutely separate compart- 
ments. The lower heats up 
quickly and that makes your 
fast oven. The upper heats 
from the overflow, without 
extra cost, and becomes your 
moderate oven. 

It’s wonderful how much 
baking you can get done in a 
few hours with this double 
oven space! 

Look also for those details of 
sturdy construction which in- 
sure the life of an oven—full 
tin lining; nickel-plated 
corners; washable, non-rusting 
black japanned top; strong 
hinges and firm door clasp; al- 
ways-cool wood handles, With 
or without glass door. 

The Bolo Oven may be used, 
without adjusting, on any kind 
of stove, gas, oil, gasoline, coal 
or electricity. 

If your dealer cannot show 
you a Bolo Oven, we shall be 
glad to direct you to one who 
can. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. Y-1, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast 
Aluminum Extra Finished Cooking 
Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food Chop- 
pers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo 
Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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DISCOVERTIES 


Along Many Lines 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


DURING the summer months there are undoubtedly many short- 
cuts and time-saving ideas which help to simplify your house- 


keeping schedule and daily working hours. We will pay one dollar for 
every available new discovery. Astamped, addressed envelop secures 
the return of unavailable discoveries. Address GOOD HOUSE- 





Home-Made Baby Scales—To the top of 
a set of ordinary household scales, fasten 
securely a wire dish-drainer. The sides are 
high enough to prevent the baby from falling 
out, and by laying a blanket in the drainer 
when weighing the baby, this will be found an 
excellent substitute for the more expensive 
baby scales. Mrs. W. J. D., Mich. 


Book-Ends for the Porch Table—Two 
bricks covered with cretonne to match the 
porch cushions make serviceable book-ends or 
paper weights for porch tables. 

Mrs. J. N. R., Miss. 


Let the Children Paste Pictures—Tack a 
err of white oilcloth on the wall where the 
iddies can reach it easily. Let them cut out 
pictures and paste them on the oilcloth. When 
they get tired of the pictures, wash them off 
with a cloth and warm water. Then the 
picture-board is ready for another set of pic- 
tures. Perhaps they will cut out a picture of 
a barn and paste it near the top of the “board,” 
and then all around it they may paste animals 
of all kinds, chickens, etc. Soon you will find 
them displaying much ingenuity in arranging 
different pictures. CH N.¥ 


An Ironing-Board Suggestion—I have 
found it extremely helpful to pad both sides 
of my ironing board, and then make a bag 
of muslin which fits the board snugly. <A few 
tacks at the wide end of the board hold the 
cover in place. One side is clearly marked, 
and the members of the family know they 
must use this side for pressing trousers, serge 
skirts, or anything liable to stain or soil the 
cover. This leaves the other side always clean 
and ready for the regular laundry work. 

Mrs. M.K., N.Y. 


For the Kiddyland Movies—Many boys 
and girls have stereopticons or magic lanterns 
that show postal cards on the screen. My 
suggestion is that you put the “theater’’ of the 
Kiddyland Movies in the machine instead of 
the postal card; then run the film through 
slowly. The result is most entertaining. 

AWE. RM, 


More Uses for the Thermos Bottle—Fol- 
lowing a tonsil operation, when the doctor had 
prescribed pieces of ice to be held in the mouth, 
and hot water for frequent gargling, I made 
the following discovery: Chipped ice in one 
thermos bottle, and hot water in another, on a 
bedside table, saved innumerable trips up and 
down the stairs. One filling of the bottles lasted 
over a period of twenty-four hours. 

M. P., Ore. 


Marking Every-Day Handkerchiefs—At 
last I have found an easy and satisfactory way 
to mark every-day handkerchiefs. Using a 

iece of fairly stiff writing paper, I write my 
Initials in one continuous line; then pin the 
paper to the center of the handkerchief and 
stitch in the initials on the sewing-machine, 
making the stitches as small as possible. 
Occasionally it is necessary to retrace part of 
an initial when stitching, as in the letter “C,” 
but it is not noticeable. Mrs. W.M. H., Ta. 


KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


When the Kiddies Wish to Cut Out— 
Being the mother of six children, I find it 
necessary to save myself as much as possible, 
When the kiddies wish to “cut out”—this 
bugaboo of many mothers—I spread an old 
sheet on the floor, pinning the corners down to 
the rug, and have the children sit on it. When 
they are through cutting, it is a simple matter 
to pick up the sheet and shake off the scraps of 
paper. Mrs. J. M., Pa, 


A New Use for Shaving Cream—lI have 
discovered that an excellent soap for use in an 
office is a tube of shaving cream. It takes but 
a small quantity to cleanse the hands thor- 
oughly. It is sanitary, especially when one is 
called upon to lend soap, and is in a convenient 
form to carry. E. A. L., N. J. 


Your New Hat—When buying a hat, 
try to get a full-length view of yourself if 
possible. Choose a hat that suits your whole 
figure as well as your face. The general 
ensemble of the large, broad-shouldered woman 
is not in perfect keeping if she selects a very 
small, close-fitting hat, no matter how becom- 
ing such a hat may be to her face alone. Nor 
does the little slip of a woman appear congruous 
in a hat so large or heavy or striking that its 
very dominance absorbs every bit of her 
individuality. Buy, rather, a hat of which the 
lines are in proportion to your whole figure. 
Your appearance on the street, where one is 
always judged as a whole and where a hat isa 
necessary part of the whole, will then be 
entirely harmonious. A, A. K., N. J. 


For the Baby Who Is Beginning to Feed 
Himself—When the baby is beginning to 
feed himself, you will find it saves sticky fingers 
to make his bread and butter into sandwiches, 
instead of merely spreading the bread. 

Mrs. F. F., Ill. 


Put a Pocket in Baby’s Dress—When I 
selected a boyish pattern with clever, little 
pockets for my son’s first short clothes, I did 
not realize what a blessing those pockets would 
prove to be. I found that a tiny handkerchief 
of his own, tucked in one of them, conveyed a 
tactful hint to elders who otherwise might use 
their own handkerchiefs for baby, and thus 
expose him to colds and more serious forms of 
contagion. Mrs. L. M. F., N.Y. 


Two Uses For a Double-Bladed Fork—I 
find the double-bladed fork which I purchased 
for lifting preserve jars very convenient for 
handling baked potatoes when shifting them 
about, and also in lifting spinach from the 


water in which it is cooked to the serving dish.’ 


Mrs. W. S., Mass. 


A Hat-Box Suggestion—If you have 4 
light-colored hat that must be kept in a hat- 
box that has to be taken down from a shelf 
each time, try slitting the front of a square 
hat-box, leaving it attached to the box at the 
bottom only. Then, when the hat is wanted, 
simply lift the cover with one finger, and let 
the front drop down, and behold your hat! 
This saves taking the box down, and it is an 
easy matter to put the panel back under the 
cover. Mrs. H. W. S., Conn. 










—— 








scraps of 
M., Pa. 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They Tuck In 
and Fold Over 
the Blankets 


SHEET to be satisfac- 
tory must be long enough 
| to tuck in at the foot and at 
| the head board, or to fold 
well down over the blanket. 
Pequot Sheets are made in 
| three widths, 108 inches long, 
to fit generously the three 
standard sizes of beds. 


3efore the Civil War, Pe- 
quot Sheets had established the 
standard for quality, evenness 
of weave, long wear, and clean 
color. They have been used in 
the best homes, hotels, and hos- 
pitals for three generations. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
are always to be identified by the 
well-known Pequot Shield. They 
are sold by all good dealers. They 
are attractively priced. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tubing may 
be purchased by the yard, and can 
always be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 
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Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 







$A TTA a IR Spal. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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request. 


Don’t Give Her Any 


Is there any danger in 
giving a child of two 
years, or from one to 
three, too much cocoa? 
My little girl likes it so 
well she would drink 
cocoa three times a day 
if I would give it to 
her, and she doesn’t eat 
much else. I make it 
with whole milk, and I 
do not boil the milk. 


Mrs. E. 0., Wash. dressed envelop. 


I am glad that so far 
your little daughter has 
not been hurt by cocoa. 
If you continue your 
regimen, I fear she will 
soon be a nervous wreck. 
Her salvation is in the milk she gets. If you 
will put no cocoa at all in the beverage and 
make it all milk, you can give it to her three 
times a day .without fear. Usually, cocoa is 
very highly sweetened. This is another threat 
to the welfare of your child. In my opinion 
children should have neither tea, coffee, 
cocoa, nor chocolate. I wish you would send 
for my leaflet on “The Feeding of Older 


for Longer Life. 


Children,” and be guided by the information, 


given therein. 


Think it Over First 


I should like to weigh 150. I now weigh 200 
pounds. Do you think it is possible for me to 
lose 50 pounds? I have been advised to take 
these tablets (Neutroids) which I am enclos- 
ing, but before taking them I should like to 
ask your opinion. Are they safe, as represented? 
I have just finished one of Dr. Bower’s articles 
on “Sidestepping Stoutness.” He says, “Avoid 
as you would a pestilence all those wonderful 
agents by a renowned professor.” 


Mrs. J. S.N., N. Y. 


I find in Dr. Graham’s leaflet entitled “The 
Healthful Way to Lose Excess Flesh,” that 
excess of fat is caused by an overdevelopment 
of alcohol in the digestive tract. This ought 
to be glad news to those who are now obtaining 
their excess of alcohol from bootleggers. I 
fear that Dr. Graham’s Neutroids which pre- 
vent the development of alcohol in the diges- 
tive tract are not going to become very popu- 
lar. I learn also that “Neutroid Tablets act 
almost immediately to stop the formation of 
this useless and dangerous fat. Then the fat 
already stored up is rapidly consumed by the 
natural body processes. There comes a notice- 
able reduction in the waist-line, in the folds of 
the neck and chin, and in every part where the 
fat has been deposited.” This remarkable 
discovery of Dr. Graham throws considerable 
light on a difficult psychological problem which 
has long puzzled many distinguished philoso- 
phers. It has long been noticed that fat men 
are particularly jolly. Assuming that Dr. 
Graham’s theory is true, and for the sake of my 
argument I am far trom throwing any doubts 
on the subject, I feel certain that this jollity 
ror which fat men are so distinguished is due 
to a mild intoxication. I think it would be 
wise to ask Congress so to modify the Volstead 
Act as to require fat people to take Dr. 
Graham’s Neutroids after each meal. All 
becoming safeguards should be thrown about 
our laws. The advice which you give from 
Dr. Bowers, namely: “Avoid as you would 
a pestilence all those wonderful agents 
recommended by a renowned professor,” is 


D*: WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Food for Infants,” and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” ‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition 
determined and improvement made 





WILEY’ Ss 
SPuestig#e-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Prescriptional 


excellent. I see from the 
booklet that Dr. Bowers’ 
certifies to the efficiency 
of the Neutroid tablets, 
It is too bad that ad- 
visors don’t run true to 
their own advice. 
These 

Much Better Than 

White Flour 

We should appreciate 
very highly having your 
opinion on the nutritive 


and health-promoting 
qualities of macaroni. 


J: BOs Co, Ith 


All those inter- 


may be 

Macaroni contains 
about ropercent of water, 
1314 percent of protein, 1 percent of fat, 74 
percent of starch and a little over 34 of 1 per- 
cent of natural ash. It is, therefore, a morte 
nutritious and wholesome food than products 
made exclusively of white flour. Apparently 
about half of the mineral substances in the 
natural wheat grain, and about half of the 
natural fat contained in the wheat grain, are 
removed in the manufacture of semolina from 
which macaroni is made. It is the mineral 
matter and the bran in which it is found, and 
the germ in which the fat is found, that carry 
nearly all the vitamins found in the wheat 
kernel. A fair appreciation of the nutritive 
properties and wholesomeness of macaroni 
would be midway between white flour prod- 
ucts, which are the least, and whole-wheat 
products, which are the most nutritious and 
wholesome of wheat products. In respect of 
its content of protein, macaroni has a high 
value, because it is made from hard wheat 
which is particularly high in its content of 
protein. Macaroni, therefore, has more of the 
tissue-building material, represented by pro- 
tein, than is found in the whole wheat flour 
made from soft wheat. Macaroni is also very 
palatable, especially when cooked according 
to the Italian method. 


Nausea Can Not Be Avoided Entirely by 
Drugs or Sera 

Would you kindly tell me if there is a posi- 
tive, permanent relief for the morning sick- 
ness or nausea which occurs so frequently 
during pregnancy. One case I know of was 
relieved apparently by a hypodermic injection 
of a white powder in some solution given in 
about six treatments. A physician told me he 
knew of no uninjurious treatment which re- 
sulted in more than a temporary relief. Would 
such treatment be harmful to mother and 


child? Mrs. H.C. H., Ind. 

I can express no opinion of a favorable char- 
acter as to the relief of nausea of pregnancy 
either by the use of a serum or by other reme- 
dies. [Physicians are divided in their views 
respecting the utility of sera for this trouble. 
Some physicians believe in them, while others 
have an attitude of skepticism concerning the 
utility or many of the sera which are offered 
for use. My own view is that every expectant 
mother should have a physician in whom she 
has confidence and be guided by his advice in 
these matters. Animals other than humans do 
not seem to be afflicted in this way. Probably, 
as long as the human animal was not civilized 
and lived in a state of nature, this condition 
was unknown. It is possible that it may be 
due to the artificial life which our mothers 
have led for almost numberless generations. 
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What the outdoor life of girls today 


is teaching all women 


Why their skin 


does not coarsen or lose its freshness 


in spite of the way they treat it 


When girls started on their headlong 


Than career of swimming, golfing, riding 
y and motoring, they were warned they 
reciate . . . 

g your would eternally ruin their complexions. 


itritive 
moting 
INn1. 


a 


‘, lis But they just did not. After several 
SWS years of sports and parties the modern girl still 
has the kind of complexion men bow to, fascinatingly 





tains 
water, fresh and smooth. 
at, 74 3 f 
I per- Because, as she would say, she goes in for taking 
ae cate of it. | 
oducts 
ie This is one thing the modern girl has proved for 
in : . o ee 
f pr women once and for all time. Give it the two indispens- 
pe ble thi ere eae ee nd th Read about the method many modern girls use to keep 
: feos i Be _ ae ae ‘kor. aeumaiie their skin always so delightfully smooth and young 
seal and your skin will be fresh and lovely for years. 
1, and The exquisite cleansing. The delicate, yet sure pro- Bre ieee: 
a 7 winked Defy the troubles th ki 
wheat tection Women who use daily the two entirely different efy the troubles that mar your skin 
eet creams which Pond’s developed for these two needs of Give , Fv a peaee en # pes a 
caro ; must have to be fresh and smoo 
prod- the skin, say that no other method leaves them so ; ; 
wheal See b h th ; h h Sunburn, Windburn, Chapping 
s and € trom wotty a out the weather, or gives them the fa daily specie at wontons damage oe ee to age | your skin than — 
M i ' ' other si ctor. But the process is so gra at you do not notice it unti 
ct of same wonderful feeling that their complexion is exactly a deh . cote md. Donor lee this happen. Fo thera 
igi , ili ' everyday exposure that attacks every woman, use the same mi that wou 
Be right, No wonder that women use millions of jars every rave your sn fom the eaceate damage of sang motor cor «dey on 
nt a year of these two ei al Pond’s Cold Cream and Os Coca Tina naan morning, smear on Pond Vena . 
ot the ? chy Cream. It forms a delicate but sure protection. is met will prevent 
 pro- Pond s Vanishing Cream * pein from drying pn will keep it smooth and young. 
flour Premature Wrinkles, Scaling, Peeling 
ding TRY THIS FAMOUS METHOD Ties are the troubles of a dry skin. Bi —_ ena bie mg pen a 
rdin . : . self ft Il re — keep your skin so y and night. leanse wit! 
. Every night. Wit h the finger Ups apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The pe Pond's Cold Guan aah and leave some on over night. This 
very fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore. Let it i on a minute will give your skin the oil it needs so badly and keep it from scaling and peel- 
, by —now wipe it off with a soft cloth. Do this twice. The blac ing. Then it will not develop little lines that grow into wrinkles. 
on the cloth shows you how carefully this cream cleanses. Bn _= let the sueeneet the or ante the arses of this nightly 
; jd ‘ ouing. ‘vel morning smoo on ronda s anishing ream it y 
ead Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully supple. a aa Bers ca din dn duiee out again. Carry a tube with you on 
sick- Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream motor trips to counteract their drying influence. 
sche lightly over your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge— Accumulation of dirt and oil in the pores 
ction powder. How smooth and velvety your face feels to your hand. This is the trouble of an oily skin. Oil accumulates in your glands and 
en in The appearance of your skin for the whole day will prove to attracts dirt and bacteria—dust that blows into your face when motor- 
ne he you how wonderful for your skin these two creams are. ing, or the daily soot of city streets. Your complexion is dulled, dis- 
h Sone. A. has an Pl —— wa this pee | you need soci 
V : ings. 3 i ight it trates ¢ 
a Use this method regularly to counteract ‘Ghads and cshae cut, enmesell ind due cagethas. Chasse is war 
. i d al aft t ilroad trip. Th 
Ind. every day’s exposure to dirt and weather. And <neac aaah an tends Geniins Can, Ven oe ona eiene 
char- fe * il ™ of it because it has no oil. It will keep your face fresh right through 
a. alter any special exposure, a motor or railroad Photo by White Studio, N.Y, ‘he 48v- With these two creams you will avoid a dull muddy skin. 
? . . < j é oto ite io, N.Y. 
eme- trip, give your skin a special daytime cleansing Elizabeth Hines says: 
views : : : 1zave , GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
me, and freshening. Begin tonight. The Pond’s  “Pond’s Two Creams can 
thers Extract Company. be depended on to keep the 
x the skin fresh and smooth. The Pond’s Extract Co. 
fered 135 R Hudson St., New York 
ctant Ten certs (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 
1 she of the two 1 needs — enough of each 
ce in cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
ns do 
an i removes coarsening dirt—restores suppleness 
ZL 
jition 4 defies exposure—finishes and holds the powder 
y be 
thers EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


a In using advertisements see page 4 93 
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OVER $7500 





or GRAPE-NUTS RECIPES 


The Postum Cereal Company will buy not less than 101 Recipes or sug- 
gestions for new Uses of Grape-Nuts, paying $50.00 for each one 


accepted. And in addition— 


Good Housekeeping Institute, conducted by Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, will decide an award of $2500.00 for the best four of the 101 or more 
Recipes or suggestions for new Uses of Grape-Nuts, so purchased: 


. $1000.00 for the 1st selection $750.00 for the 2nd selection 
$500.00 for the 3rd selection § 250.00 for the 4th selection 


Read carefully the terms of this offer so that you may have the fullest opportunity 
to share in its benefits. The conditions are so simple and fair that every house- 
wife in the United States can take part in this National Recipe Festival! 


There Is No Other Food Like 


HILE practically every 

man, woman and child in 

the English - speaking 
world knows Grape-Nuts as a deli- 
cious, nourishing and wholesome 
cereal, and while it is common 
knowledge that Grape-Nuts with 
milk or cream is a complete food, 
many housewives do not know of 
theappetizing and economical dishes 
that can be prepared with Grape- 
Nuts. Jt lends itself, we believe, 
to more uses than any othercereal. 
The convenience and economy of 
Grape-Nuts, and the flavor, zest 


Grape-Nuts is a highly nutritious 
food in the form of crisp, golden 
granules. It contains the full nutri- 
ment of wheat and barley, including 
vitamin-B and mineral elements re- 
quired for building sturdy health. 
These elements are often lacking 
in the ordinary diet, chiefly through 
“over-refinement” in the prepara- 
tion of food. 

No other food is so thoroughly 
baked as Grape-Nuts. More than 
20 hours are consumed in the baking 
process which makes Grape-Nuts 
easy to digest, and also develops a 
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and wholesomeness which it im- 
parts to other food, make it invalu- 
able in every home. 

Frequently we receive interest- 
ing letters from women throughout 
the country, telling about the attrac- 
tive dishes they make with Grape- 
Nuts—delicious puddings, salads, 
dressings for fowls, etc. No doubt 
there are thousands of women who 
are finding varied uses for Grape- 
Nuts in their home cooking,and even 
more thousands who will be glad to 
learn of those varied uses; for while 
weall cling to old favorite dishes, we 


What Is Grape-Nuts? 


natural sweetness from the grains 
themselves. 

The form and crispness of Grape- 
Nuts invite thorough mastication— 
a decided advantage because this 
not only provides proper exercise 
for the teeth, but makes for good 
digestion. 

Every housewife in the Land 
should take advantage of this extra- 
ordinary opportunity to earn the 
tidy sum of $50.00 by a little pleas- 
ant and educational effort in her 
own home. Also the fair and equal 
chance to secure one of the liberal 


Grape-Nuts 













also welcome and enjoy a change, 
So that is the thought back of our 
offer of more than $7500.00 in cash 
for new ways of using Grape-Nuts 
To those women who are already 
using Grape-Nuts in various ways, 
other than as a breakfast cereal or 
in the recipes given here, and to 
those women who would like to try 
their hand at developing some new 
way to use Grape-Nuts, we offer to 
buy at $50.00 each not less than 10! 
new Grape-Nuts Recipes. We pla 
to include these new Recipes ina 
beautifully illustrated cook book. 
















awards to be made by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

Moreover, there’s the greater 
knowledge of the value of Grape 
Nuts, not only as a delicious break 
fast cereal, but in the preparationd 
a variety of appetizing dishes tha 
add to the health and pleasure @ 
the whole family. 
















Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts 
you won’t find people 
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**There’s a Reason 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 
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Conditions Governing the 
Purchase of, and Awards for 
Grape-Nuts Recipes 


The Postum Cereal Company will buy 
not less than 101 Recipes or suggestions 
for new Uses of Grape-Nuts, paying $50.00 
for each one accepted. This offer is open 
to every person in the United States. 


Good Housekeeping Institute, conducted 
by Good Housekeeping Magazine, will de- 
cide an award of $2500.00 for the best four 
of the 101 or more Recipes or suggestions 
for new Uses of Grape-Nuts, so purchased. 
$1000.00 for the 1st selection; $750.00 for 
the 2nd selection; $500.00 for the 3rd selec- 
tion; and $250.00 for the 4th selection. 


Recipes must be mailed between May 
Ist, 1923 and August 31st, 1923 


Recipes or suggestions for new uses sub- 
mitted for purchase must not duplicate any 
of the ten Recipes printed in this announce- 
ment. 


No Recipe will be purchased from any- 
one directly or indirectly connected with 
the Postum Cereal Company, Inc., or 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


If more than one Recipe is offered, each 
must be written on a separate sheet. Write 
name and address plainly on each recipe 
submitted. 


In the event of a tie for any award 
offered, an award identical in all respects 
with that tied for will be made to each one 
tying. 

It is not necessary to purchase Grape- 
Nuts. Asuitable quantity will be sent upon 
request to those desiring to submit recipes. 


Your Recipe should state the exact num- 
ber intended to be served. Recipes should 
be carefully tested to make sure that pro- 
portions and directions for preparing will 
bring best results. 


Form of Recipe: First, write name of 
your Recipe at top of sheet; underneath 
list all ingredients, using level measure- 
ments only; then the directions for pre- 
paring, worded simply and accurately. Do 
not send specimen dish. 


In considering Recipes for purchase, 
and for awards by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, account will be taken of the follow- 
ing points: 

(a) Palatability. 

(b) Simplicity and economy. 

(c) Accuracy and clearness of ex- 
pression of recipe. 


Announcementof the Recipes purchased, 
and Awards by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute will be made in January Good House- 
keeping. 

Recipes submitted to the Postum Cereal 
Company for purchase will not be returned. 


Below are ten Recipes showing a few of the many 

appetizing dishes that can be made with Grape- 

Nuts. Read them over, try some of them, and 

then you will find it easy.to work out a new 

Recipe or think of a new use for Grape-Nuts, - 
that we may purchase. And remember, your 

Recipe or suggestion for new use of Grape-Nuts 

may also merit one of the large awards. 


GRAPE-NUTS Ice Cream 


Prepare plain flavored ice cream in the usual 
way. Just before the cream hardens in freez- 
ing, add Grape-Nuts as it comes from the 
package, in the proportion of one-half cup of 
Grape-Nuts to one quart of ice cream. If you 
buy ice cream ready made, add Grape-Nuts 
in place of nutmeats, You'll find the resulting 
flavor unique. 


GRAPE-NUTS Salad 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 2 cubed bananas 
1 sliced orange 2teaspoons lemon- 
\% cup cubed pine- juice 

apple Cream Salad Dressing 
Cut up the fruit, add lemon-juice, mix with 
Grape-Nuts, and serve on bed of lettuce with 
Cream Salad Dressing. Makes four to six 
portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Six Minute Pudding 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 tablespoon sugar 

1% cups scalded milk % cup raisins 

Cover Grape-Nuts with scalded milk. Add 
sugar, raisins, and a little nutmeg. Cook six 
minutes directly over the heat, stirring con- 
stantly, and serve with any good pudding 
sauce. Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Cookies 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 2% cups flour 

cup shortening 2 teaspoons baking- 
1% cups light brown powder 

sugar 1 teaspoon cianamon 
Y cup milk teaspoon cloves 
2 well-beaten eggs “4 teaspoon salt 

1 Cup chopped seeded raisins 

Cream shortening and sugar. Add milk and 
well-beaten eggs. Add well-sifted dry ingre- 
dients, and raisins that have been dusted 
with part of the flour, and then the Grape- 
Nuts. Beat thoroughly and drop from a spoon 
on baking sheet oneand one-half inches apart. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 


GRAPE-NUTS Cheese Casserole 


teaspoon pepper 
cups chopped 
American cheese 


% cup Grape-Nuts 

i% cups milk 1 
1 tablespoon butter 

4 teaspoon soda 2 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt Few grains paprika 
Scald the milk. Add Grape-Nuts, butter and 
seasonings and combine with the cheese and 
eggs, the latter slightly beaten. Pour into a 
buttered baking dish, surround with hot 
water and bake slowly for forty-five minutes 
in a slow oven. Serve as the main course 
at luncheon, supper, or a meatless dinner. 
Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Fruit Pudding 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 pint boiling water 
lpackage lemon Jell-O 4% cup seeded raisins 
or lemon flavored or chopped dates 
gelatine 
Add the boiling water to the Jell-O or lemon 
flavored gelatine and stir until it is dissolved. 
Pour into a mould, and after the mixture has 
cooled slightly, add the Grape-Nuts and fruit; 
then allow the mixture to chill and harden. 
Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Meat Loaf 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 egg 
1 pound veal, mutton 1% tablespoon lemon- 
or beef juice 

¥% pound salt pork 2 tablespoons tomato 
1 teaspoon salt catsup 
Yteaspoon pepper '% tablespoon chopped 
2 tablespoons milk parsley 

¥% minced onion 


Put the meat through a food chopper, add 
seasonings. Brown minced onion in a little 
fat before adding Grape-Nuts, milk, and 
slightly beaten eggs. Pack in a baking dish, 
shaping like a loaf of baked bread and smooth 
evenly on top. Bake for forty-five minutes, 
basting frequently using one-half cup of hot 
water, a tablespoon at a time. Just before 
taking from oven, brush with some of the 
beaten white of and alittlemilk. Brown 
for one minute. Makes four portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Loaf Cake 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 2% cups Pastry flour 
H ies butter 2 teaspoons baking- 
1% cups sugar powder 

eggs 1 teaspoon salt 
lcup milk ¥% teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar; add egg-yolks well 
beaten; then milk and Grape-Nuts. Beat the 
mixture thoroughly, fold in alternately the 
stifiy beaten egg-whites and flour sifted 
with baking-powder three times; lastly, add 
thevanilla. Havecake pan previously greased 
and lightly floured; fill two-thirds full and 
bakein a moderate oven for forty-five minutes. 


GRAPE-NUTS Tomato Soup 


% cup Grape-Nuts 
1 quart tomatoes 
2 cups water \% teaspoon soda 
10 peppercorns 4 whole cloves 

3 tablespoons butter 


Cook tomatoes, water and seasonings twenty 
minutes; strain and add salt and soda. Crush 
the Grape-Nuts with a rolling pin. Melt the 
butter, add the rolled Grape-Nuts, combine 
and heat the soup to the boiling point. 
Substitute whole Grape-Nuts for croutons in 
serving individual soup plates. Makes four to 
six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Fudge 


% cup Grape-Nuts 

2 cups granulated 
sugar 2 tablespoons butter 

lcup milk ¥% teaspoon vanilla 


Combine the sugar, milk, chocolate and salt; 
place over a slow heat, and stir constantly 
until the sugar is dissolved. Then continue 
boiling -gently, without stirring, until the 
thermometer registers 238 degrees F., or the 
mixture forms a soft ball when dropped in 
cold water. Set the pan in bowl of cold water 
and allow to stand undisturbed until there is 
no heat in the fudge mixture. Remove and 
add the butter and vanilla. Beat the mixture 
until creamy and thick, then add Grape-Nuts 
and continue beating until stiff enough to 
knead. Turn out on a buttered plate and cut 
into desired squares. 


1 sliced onion 
2 teaspoons salt 


2 squares chocolate 
1% teaspoon salt 


All Recipes must be addressed to 


*RECIPE DEPARTMENT 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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TeNCHS 


Cream Salad 


ustard 


Ricu, creamy 
and piquant in 
flavor, FRENCH’s 
MustTarpD makes 
sauces, salads, 
and_ savories 
more tempting. 
Use it in cook- 
ing as well as 
on-foods. Order 
from your grocer 
—and be sure 
it’s FRENCH’s— 
backed by 87 


years’ experience. 


For only four cents 
in stamps (postage 
and mailing ex- 
pense) we will send 
you our new illus- 
trated Recipe Book, 

**Made Dishes, 
Salads and Savor- 
ies,” containing 
unique recipes, 
which have been 
sent us by apprecia- 
tive housewives. 
The edition is lim- 
ited. Write today. 


Made only by 
The R. T. French Company 
4 Rochester, N. Y. 
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PEE IT ee 


Without being elaborate, the luncheon table above shows a very charming arrangement 


THE SUCCESSFUL HOSTESS 


Do You Know How to Entertain? 


Are Your Parties, Teas, or Luncheons, 


Charming, Original, Successful? 


By ELAIN 


EVER has there been a year of more 
f delightful entertaining, never a year 

when Elaine has received so many 
thousands of requests for suggestions. It be- 
gan with the “‘Have-a-Heart”’ Party for Valen- 
tine’s Day, which appeared in the January 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, and which proved to be 
the most successful party Elaine has ever 
planned. And each month since has increased 
the volume of correspondence enormously. 

Requests for the Wedding-Cake Bride’s 
Shower and Announcement Party, the “Song 
of the Nations” Party for Children, the Bridge 
Party, and the Club Suggestions for Summer 
still increase in number as the season pro- 
gresses. All these are seasonable during the 
summer months, and the hostess can adapt 
them to use at home, at the summer resort 
hotels, or for church or club affairs. 

To meet the increasing demands, Elaine’s 
department of Goop HousEKEEPING has been 
greatly enlarged. Elaine herself is now doub- 
ling the amount of time she gave heretofore 
to planning the parties, and more space and 
more secretarial help have been allotted to her. 


YE, Entertainment Editor 


This means that a large number of season- 
able, successful, and varied sets of instructions 
will be kept ready to be sent out upon request. 
However, it is still urged that requests be sent 
in as far ahead of the time they are to be used 
as is possible, since no matter how much 
assistance Elaine has, the daily volume of mail 
varies so that on some days it is almost impos- 
sible to give each request prompt attention. 

Also, much to Elaine’s regret, it is no longer 
possible to plan individual instructions, and 
only the suggestions listed each month in the 
magazine can be furnished. However, these 
have been planned with the most careful fore- 
thought to include something adaptable to 
every seasonable occasion. 

On receipt of 10 cents in stamps, any one of 
the following sets of suggestions will be sent: 
Bride’s Shower and Announcement Party: 
Bridge Party: Club Suggestions—Literary, 
Musical, Artistic: Children’s “Song of the 
Nations” Party: “The Irish Potato Has Eyes” 
Party: “Have-a-Heart” Party. Address Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


A refectory table lends itself admirably to a simple setting 
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EW FIGURES are entirely 

symmetrical, the great ma- 

jority of persons being better 
developed upon one side of the 
body than the other. This uneven 
development, where one hip is 
higher and one shoulder lower than 
the other is a common result of a 
faulty carriage or incorrect poise 
of the body. 

Whether it is the result of care- 
lessness, ignorance, laziness, or 
indiflerence to appearance, wrong 
habits of standing induce ailments 
or displacements which often take 
months and years to correct. The 
woman or girl who habitually 
stands on one foot, who throws her 
weight to one hip or side, or stands 
on the side of her foot, wi!'l in time come to 
have uneven hips and shoulders, for the habit 
of standing on one foot not only throws the 
spine out of adjustment, inducing curvature, 
but throws the whole body out of balance. 

As a rule, where one shoulder is lower than 
the other, the rib space between the low 
shoulder and hip will be found crowded or con- 
tracted, while the blade of the opposite shoul- 
der protrudes, giving an awkward appearance. 

In order to correct these defects, see to it 
that the upper part of the body is kept well 
lifted out of the waist-line. This will auto- 
matically take place as you learn te stand with 
the chest forward, head erect, shoulders level, 
and hips and abdomen held naturally (but not 
tensely) back, and the weight evenly distrib- 
uted on the balls of the feet. 

It is usually during school days that defects 
in the physique appear, and every school 
girl should practice a few simple setting- 
up exercises dai- 
ly for her physi- 
cal development, 
just as faithfully 
as she studies her 
lessons for mental 
development, for 
as Plato tells us, 
“To train the 
mind and not the 
body is to pro- 
duce a cripple.” 

The exercises 
illustrated are 
designed to cor- 
rect the effects of 
false posture or 
bad habits of 
standing. 

Exerciser. 
Figure 1. Stand 
with the weight 
entirely upen the 
foot on the same 
side as the shoul- 
der that is lowest. 
Lift the ribs on 
the side of the 
low shoulder as 
high as you can, 
and then extend 
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HEALTH and BEAUTY 


Correcting Uneven Hips and Shoulders 


the arm directly up at one side 
of the head, and the opposite arm 
out at the side level with the 
shoulder, both hands being tightly 
closed. Take a deep breath and 
press backward with the arm 
which is extended out at the 
side. Stretch the arm which you 
hold up, as high as you can, and 
vigorously rotate the uplifted arm 
backward and outward in small 
circles. Exhale and lower the 
arms, then repeat the movement 
1o times, energizing the muscles 
thoroughly with each movement. 

Exercise 2. Figure 2. If the 
left hip is larger or higher than 
the right, stand with weight on the 
left foot; place the left hand on 
the hip bone, pushing inward with the hand 
strongly; at the same time, curve the right 
arm and hand upward over the head so that 
the finger tips touch the left ear. Hold the 
position for a moment, then relax the arms. 
Repeat the exercise five to ten times daily. 

Exercise 3. Figure 3. The exercise illus- 
trated in Figure 3 may be practised especially 
by the office worker whose tasks require sitting 
at a desk continuously. 

In a sitting position (or standing, if con- 
venient) place the right hand underneath the 
right arm, palm against the ribs. Now lift 
the upper part of the body, stretching as high 
and as vigorously as possible on that side, 
repeating the movement 5 times. Relax 
for a moment and then give the other side a 
similar stimulating treatment. This will rest 
and re-energize the upper body. 

Exercise 4. Figure 4. The movement il- 
lustrated in Figure 4 is an excellent one for 
freeing the mus- 
cles through the 
shoulders and 
through the hips. 

Stand with 
weight on both 
feet; place right 
hand on waist- 
line slightly 
above hip; lift 
right shoulder 
as high as possi- 
ble, and at the 
same time allow 
the left hand and 
arm to extend 
downward, keep- 
ing hand and arm 
close to the body, 
and making the 
downward move 
ment a_ steady, 
strong one. Re- 
peat five times 
on the right side 
and five times on 
the left side. 
Finally, stand 
at all times with 
the head erect and 
chest forward. 
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Mothers! 


This tells how your son may 
join the Junior Leaders’ Busi- 
ness League. If you are 
anxiously making plans for the 
shaping of his future—and 
what mother is not—you will 
take great pride in your boy’s 
membership in the League. 
























Carleton Redson of Indiana, a member of 
the Junior Leaders’ Business League. 






Carleton is only one of hundreds of 
wide-a-wake, manly boys’ who, as mem- 
bers of the League, are earning their own 
spending money, winning all sorts of 
prizes and getting valuable lessons in in- 








dustry, thrift and self-reliance. 






Let your boy begin now to get the 
training he will need for the big job you 
are ambitious for him to have when he 
reaches manhood. 


A Few of the Prizes 


for Junior Leaders 


Rifle 

Field Glasses 
Football Togs 
Tennis Racquet 
Banjo 

Bicycle 












These and a hundred more of the things 
that are necessary for a ‘boy’s happiness 
and playtime, are awarded to every 
Junior Leader who makes good. 


Just write the name and address of 
your son—or of any other boy who would 
appreciate this opportunity—on the coupon 
below and mail it to me. I'll send him 
full particulars, telling him how, when, 
and where to start. 

















@r. D. V. Hill, Junior Leaders’ Business League, 
International Magazine Company, (Jy. G.) 
119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Hill: This boy wants to join 
the Junior Leaders’ Business League and 
earn regular spending money of his own. 
Please tell him how. 













Boy’s Name 






Street 
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just look how everything has gone with them. 
I think they are doing twice the business of 
any other grocery in town right now, and I 
think it’s Jason Peters’ brain that’s at the back 
of most of it. Every one has come to look for 
the signs that are posted fresh in their windows 
nearly every morning. I wish to goodness 
Jason was in Father’s store and would freshen 
things up for us as he has for Potter’s grocery.” 

“Oh, my soul!” cried Flizabeth Spellman 
aghast. “You don’t truly mean that you wish 
that?” 

“But that is precisely what I do mean that 
I wish,” insisted Mahala. “I wish anything 
that would keep Papa from looking so worried 
and being so peevish as he is lately. And as 
for having Jason in his business, I can’t see 
how Papa could be hurt, while Peter’s new 
grocery proves what help did for him. Have 
you seen Jason lately?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Spellman, “I haven’t seen 
him, and I shouldn’t look at him if I did.” 

“Tt might be your loss at that,’ said Mahala 
deliberately. “In four years he’s grown very 
tall, and not having to be on the run con- 
stantly to deliver heavy baskets and be on 
time to school, he’s got more meat on his bones, 
and his face has filled out, and a sort of gloss 
has come on his hair. Because Peter has had 
the manhood to befriend him, he speaks and 
moves with a confidence he didn’t use to have 
when every one was treating him a good deal 
like a strange dog that might develop hydro- 
phobia.” 

“My soul and body!” said Elizabeth in 
tense exasperation, “Mahala, you do think of 
the most shocking things! Why in the world 
should you mention strange dogs and that 
loathsome disease in my presence?” 

Mahala looked at her mother reflectively. 
“Why, indeed?” she said earnestly. “Forgive 
me, Mother!” And then she turned and went 
from the room. 

Elizabeth Spellman was pleased. She 
thought her daughter had apologized for her 
lack of delicacy. 


Viil 


A Secret Among the @tars 


HILE the general appearance of improve- 

ment and progress was becoming distinctly 
visible and encouragingly permanent on the 
leading business street of Ashwater, precisely 
the same thing was happening in its nearest 
neighboring village, Bluffport. 

Perhaps nothing new in all the village so 
became it as a proud, brick structure that 
arose on the corner where Smithley’s junk- 
shop had sprawled its disfiguring presence 
to the mortification of the city that was be- 
ginning to lift its head and to take pride in 
demolishing fences and spreading abroad 
smooth lawns brocaded with beds of gaudy 
flowers. The lower story was occupied by, 
and the entire building belonged to, Nancy 
Bodkin and Marcia Peters, and was so entered 
in the records of the office of the county clerk. 
For four years these two women had lived and 
worked together. They had engaged in small 
financial enterprises and taken part in the 
civic life of the town. They could be de- 
pended upon to superintend attractive and 
unusual decorations when the principal street 
needed to become festive upon some great 
occasion. They could be depended upon to 
do their fair share for the churches, for the 
schools, for the Grand Army, for their political 
party. Under the guiding hand of Marcia, 
Nancy had bloomed like the proverbial rose 
lifted from the hard, clay soil of lingering 
existence and set where its roots could run in 
congenial earth, watered with affection, 
nourished in the sunshine of love. 

As for Marcia herself, she was in truth 
Such a huge weight rolled from 
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nothing questionable, nothing of which to be 
ashamed. She might look her world in the 
face and go on with her work in a healthfy| 
and prideful manner. Always an attractive 
woman, under the stimulus of self-assertion 
and prosperity, she had become beautiful, 
Natural grace had developed until she had 
become gracious. 

These two women were together every day 
and in speaking distance every night. They 
were making of life the level best thing that 
was possible for either of them through their 
united efforts. Nancy was born a designer, 
Marcia had been born with executive ability, 
The combination produced as a result the at- 
tractive store, exhaling prosperity, and a pair of 
women of whom Bluffport was distinctly proud. 

In this close contact and in what the town 
supposed to be intimacy, these two women, 
rapidly approaching middle age, lived and 
worked together. The town would have been 
dumbfounded had it known that Nancy 
Bodkin never had asked her new partner one 
word concerning her life previous to her 
advent into the partnership. Conversely, 
Marcia had respected the little milliner. They 
had simply begun life with the hour of their 
meeting and gone forward to the best of their 
combined ability. 


IN BREAKING away from the years of her 

life with Martin Moreland, Marcia had 
followed an impulse. In her heart she had 
always known that this thing would happen 
some day. She- had steeled herself from the 
very beginning against Jason. She did not 
want to love him; she did not want him to love 
her. When the day of separation came, as she 
always had felt that it would, she figured upon 
reducing the pain of it to the minimum. 
Exactly what she felt concerning the boy wasa 
secret locked in her heart. Freed of his 
presence and his influence, she found that 
the greatest feeling possessing her concerning 
Martin Moreland was a feeling of fear. Twice 
she had witnessed his brutality toward Jason 
when to her it was without sufficient reason. 
She realized that any day the same storm of 
wrath might break upon her head for as small 
cause. 

When the sudden resolve had come to her, 
after the injustice of being picked up bodily 
and forcibly without her consent or approval 
and set down among strangers in a strange 
town, there had developed suddenly in her 
heart a storm of rebellion that had ended in 
her seeking refuge and independence with 
Nancy Bodkin. She had no idea what Martin 
Moreland would do when he went to the house 
to which he had sent her, with the expectation 
in his heart that he would find at least one 
room of it to his liking and warm with the 
reception to which he was accustomed. She 
had thought that he would come to the store, 
and in the daze of the early weeks of her 
transplantation she had lifted a set face and a 
combative eye every time a hand was laid 
upon the latch. 

One day she had seen Martin Moreland 
upon the opposite side of the street, and sick 
at heart, she had fled to her room and thrown 
herself upon her bed, complaining of a head- 
ache. For several hours she lay there in 
torment, expecting each minute that the door 
would open and Nancy Bodkin would level 
the finger of scorn at her, that the clear light 
of her gray eyes would pierce her covering 
and see burning upon her breast the loathsome 
scarlet brand. But night had come, and 
Nancy Bodkin had brought her a cup of tea 
and brushed her hair and unlaced her shoes 

In the days that followed, Marcia found her- 
self still watching the street and the front door, 
but each day of her emancipation so fortified 
her that she began to develop a confidence and 
anassurance. She didnot know Martin More- 
land as well as she thought she did, when in the 
third year she had definitely made up her mind 
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Is Your Skin 


Like A Clear Stream ~ or A Muddy Swamp? 


OME faces you see fairly glow 
with thorough cleanliness. 
They are clear and whole- 

some-looking—good to gaze upon 
—faces that will stand the search- 


ing test of sunlight. 


Others, apparently clean, are 
obscured by a certain cloudiness 
which denotes an impaired pore 
condition. There is a great dif- 
ference between complexions as 
there is between a clear stream 
and a muddy swamp. 


It is the difference between 


really clean and nearly clean. 
. . . Which is yours? 


Today people are fast adopting 
the habit of American-white cleanli- 
ness—pore-deep cleanliness. 


They have learned that ingre- 
dients so often found in impure 
soaps offset the very purpose for 
which soap is intended—that they 
clog the pores instead of cleansing 
and invigorating them. 


And this accounts for the in- 
creasing number of users of Fairy 
Soap, the whitest soap in the world. 
Fairy means more than surface 
cleanliness. Its mild, soothing 
lather reaches into the pores, 
leaving them free to do the work 


which Nature intends them to do. 
After a Fairy Soap bath the entire 
body is not only thoroughly clean, 
but invigorated as well. The body 
breathes—and that is most essential 
to robust health. 


Try Fairy Soap for a week. Its 
very simplicity will charm you. 
Constant use will prove that Fairy 
is soap in its purest form. Its white- 
ness and firmness endure to the 
last thin wafer. It floats. It fits 
the hand—and its small price fits 
every pocketbook. 


THE WK” FAIRBANK company} 


Factories in United States and Canada 


It Makes Absolute Cleanliness Easy 


W. A. HEWETT. Pres 4 M. KING, VICE-PRES 


Mississippi Baptist Hospital 


of © & CURRT. to 
Bechson, Mississipgt 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 


4. M. MARTFIELO. TREAS 


Fairy Soap has been used for a number of years in this institution 
and in our opinion its purity and skin refreshing qualities are excellent. 


The importance of the proper care of the pores of the skin cannot 
be emphasized too strongly, and our experience with Fairy Soap has 
caused us to endorse its use. —— 


FAIRY 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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that he would not come. She did not realize 
that he was the kind of man who figured in 
his heart that every step higher she climbed 
in the community that was so graciously 
receiving her would make harder the fall when 
the day came upon which he decided to turn the 
tongue of gossip and slander against her. 
Whenever he was passing through Bluffport on 
business, he made a point of stopping on the 
opposite side of the street and taking a detailed 
survey of the millinery store. He watched 
from the small beginnings of soaped glass and 

inted casings, through the four years to the 
new brick building with its attractive windows. 
The first time he passed the new building, 
obtrusive in its newness, glowing with the 
dainty colors of its excuse for being, the smile 
on his face was a fearful thing to see. It was 
a thing shaded by such a degree of malevolence 
that his consciousness realized that no one must 
see it. It would be an outward manifestation 
of such an inward state as would shock a casual 
observer. Even as that smile gathered and 
broke, with the same instinct which prompted 
it, Martin Moreland clapped the palm of his 
deeply-scarred right hand over his face and an 
instant later applied a handkerchief. As the 
smile died away, in its stead there came a look 
that was very like the expression on the face 
of a hungry panther ready to leap with cer- 
tainty upon an unsuspecting victim. 

Martin Moreland knew that early in their 
separation Marcia would expect him and be on 
the defensive. He figured that by waiting 
until the passage of time had given her assur- 
ance, his descent would be all the more crushing 
and spectacular. 

So it happened that Marcia occasionally saw 
him passing upon the street and grew firm in 
her confidence that she was to go free. With 
the passing of the years, she succeeded in a 
large measure in forgetting her ugly past and 
allaying tremors for the future. It seemed to 
her that Martin Moreland could do nothing to 
hurt or humiliate her without humiliating him- 
self, and that she figured he would not do. She 
became all the more certain of this because 
occasionally she saw Junior on the streets of 
Bluffport, and from the security of the store, 
she watched him as he walked the streets or 
stood talking with other men. 


O THE observer, Junior was an extremely 

handsome man. He had his father’s 
height, his mother’s dark hair and eyes. There 
was a dull flush of red in his cheeks and on his 
lips. He could not have helped knowing that 
he was a handsome and an attractive figure. 
He could scarcely have helped being unmoral 
through his father’s training from his early 
childhood. Always he had been supplied with 
a liberal amount of money to use as he chose in 
the gambling rooms of Ashwater with the other 
men and boys. Occasionally he lost, but fre- 
quently he came into the bank with surprisingly 
large sums of money which he gave to his 
father to deposit to his account. A few times, 
lounging in the bank, even during his school 
days, he had listened to discussions between 
his father and other men concerning matters of 
business, and he had made suggestions so 
ingenious, so simple in their outward mani- 
festations, so astute, so deep in their inward 
Import, that the Senior Moreland had been in 
transports. He always had been proud of his 
son. When to his fine figure and handsome 
face he added indications of shrewd business 
ability, he fulfilled his father’s highest dream 
for him. 

Whenever occurrences of this kind took 
place, Moreland Senior immediately supplied 
Moreland Junior with an unusually liberal 
allowance with which to cut a wide swath in 
the social life of the town. During the junior 


and senior years of high school, he made a 
Practice of arming himself with large boxes of 
Sweets and huge bouquets of expensive flowers 
and going to call upon Mahala. 

Mahala always greeted him cordially, always 
accepted what he brought casually as a matter 
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of course, but never with any particular show of 
pleasure. Having been accustomed to the 
admiring glances of women and the exag- 
geratedly lavish praise of an element of the 
town greedy for his father’s money, Junior 
could not believe that this attitude on the part 
of Mahala was genuine. She must think him 
as handsome as his mirror proved to him that 
he was. She must see that he was tall and 
straight and shapely. Knowing the value of 
dry goods as she did, she could not fail to know 
that always he was expensively clothed in the 
very latest fashions sent out from the large 
cities of the East. 

A few days before Commencement, armed 
with a particularly ornate box of candy and a 
bunch of long-stemmed roses by way of an 
ice-box from Chicago, he made an evening call 
upon Mahala. The box of candy she set upon 
the piano unopened. The roses she arranged 
in a large vase. She commented on their won- 
derful shape and velvet petals, the splendid 
stems and leaves faintly touched with the 
bloom of rankly growing things. 

They talked of the coming Commencement, 
and Junior jestingly asked Mahala if she were 
going to allow Edith Williams to be more hand. 
somely gowned than she. Mahala was amused 
that he should think of such a thing. She 
looked at him with eyes so frank that to the 
boy they seemed almost friendly. She laughed 
the contagious laugh of happy youth. 

“Now, Junior, you know without asking,” 
she said, “that if anything like that happens, it 
won’t be in the least little bit my fault. It will 
be because I haven’t sized up the situation 
properly.” 

“And how,” asked Junior, “have you sized 
up the situation?” 

“T’ve depended,” said Mahala, “upon Edith 
running true to form. Ina given circumstance, 
she always has done a given thing. I can’t 
imagine her changing. If she has, there’s 
nothing to do but accept it gracefully.” 


JUNIOR laughed. “For a level head com- 

mend me to you, young woman,” he said. 
“Now, here is a state secret. My mother and 
Mrs. Williams are great friends, and—’’ 
Junior lowered his voice and spoke through a 


trumpet made of his hollowed hands, giving | 
himself an excuse to draw very near to Mahala, 


“my mother has seen the gown, and she says 
it’s a perfect humdinger.” 

Mahala’s laugh was young and spontaneous 
and thoroughly genuine. ‘Naturally,’ she 
said, “it would be. I figured on that.” 

“And I fancy you figured,” said Junior, ‘“‘on 
a dress that in some way will go just a little bit 
ahead of Edith’s.” 


“Naturally,” mimicked Mahala, “being 


Edith’s best friend and closest companion, I | 
have figured on a dress that I hope and| 
confidently believe will be the prettiest thing on | 


the stage, Commencement night.” 

“And I haven’t a doubt,” said Junior, “but 
you’ve figured as correctly as you ever did in 
Algebra or Geometry. 
once in your fair, young life, that you’ve 
figured wrong.” 

“Well, now, just suppose,” said Mahala. 
“Of course, you have figured on being better 
dressed by far than any of the other boys. 
And at the last minute, if John Reynolds or 


Frederick Hilton should turn up with a later | 


cut and finer goods than you were wearing, 
what do you think you could‘do about it?” 


“But the cases are not analogous,” said | 
“In the back of my head I am pretty | 


SUSSEX 


Junior. 
well convinced that the clothing Edith Wil- 
liams always has worn has cost more money 
than has been spent on you. That has not 
been the case with any boy in Ashwater. 
Father always has seen to it that I had the best. 
Where you have consistently got away with 


Edith has been through being so much hand- | 


somer, through being lovely to every one, and 
through the exercise of a degree of taste 
and ingenuity on the part of your mother 


and yourself, that no other women of this | 
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underwear will give 
you new standards 
of wear, comfort 
and real satisfaction 
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Underwear 


will not do for Children 


NDERWEAR for boys and girls should 

not be just miniatures of adult wear. 
Their strenuous play calls for garments of 
enduring strength. 


Ordinary 


No ordinary fabric will do. 


It is for this reason that “72-80 count” 
fabric or better is used in SUSSEX Juniors. 
Anything less strong will not long keep 
out of the mending basket. 


Special strains or wear are met by special 
re-inforcing (double seat, re-inforcing 
straps, taped-on genuine bone buttons, etc.) down to 
even such details as thread of tested strength sewed 
16 stitches to the inch. 


All of these features are combined in 
SUSSEX Juniors and yet for this added 


quality you pay no more. Sold by most dealers, In 
case you strike a store without 
SUSSEX, it will be well worth 
your while to drop us a line. 
We'll tell you where you can 
get them. 


Nuckasee Manufacturing 
Company 
UnderwearMakersforl12 Years 
Greenville, S. C. 


For mothers who want some- 
thing extra, a two-year invest- 
ment in underwear value, we 
have special SUSSEX Juniors 
made with adjustable shoulder 
SUSSEX Seniors straps that can be let out as 
and SUSSEX the child grows. SUSSEX 
Youths for fathers Juniors, in bloomer style for 
and big brothers. girls. 
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CHow can 
child-happiness 


be built ? 


OOD health brings the greatest 

happiness of all, and a child’s 

good health comes through proper 
feeding. 


That is why oatmeal is so preferred 
by mothers. No other cereal has 
so much solid nourishment. But 
thereisa great difference in rolled oats. 


The superiority of H-O (Hornby’s 
Oats) is due to an exclusive process of 
Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the 
oats in the old-fashioned way. 


The thorough Steam-Cooking in 
closed kettles, breaks down the 
starch cells to dextrinize the starch 
and make the oats digestible. Pan- 
Toasting in ovens over live coal fires, 


produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


For free trial package, write 
Department D, the H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
in Canada, Ayr, Ontario, 
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flourishing burg can equal. I haven’t a doubt 
but you'll be the loveliest thing in Harmony 
Hall the night of Commencement, but I just 
thought I’d come around and give you a hint 
of what you’re up against.” 

“Now, that’s nice of you,” laughed Mahala, 
“but you haven’t told me a thing that I didn’t 
know and for which I was not prepared. 
Probably your mother didn’t say, but I’d be 
willing to wager that _Edith’s gown will be 
either of velvet or heavy satin, and June in 
Ashwater grows distressingly warm in a 
crowded room.” 

Junior threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. “Bully for you!” he said admiringly. 
“[’l] back you for a winner in any undertaking 
in which you want to engage. It would be 
downright mean of me to go any further with 
what Mother told me after she had seen Edith’s 
dress, but I’ll say you are a winner in drawing 
nice deductions.” 


AND then Junior realized that he had not had 

such an enjoyable and friendly talk with 
Mahala, that she had not been so cordial with 
him, in he could not remember when. So he 
ventured farther. 

“What can we plan for this summer that will 
be a lot of fun?” he said. ‘We ought to cele- 
brate this getting through with school by 
picnics and parties and excursions. It’s our 
time to have fun, and who’s to object to our 
going ahead and having it?” 

“Aren’t you going to college, Junior?” asked 
Mahala. 

“Going to college?” repeated Junior scorn- 
fully. “Why would I go to college? Which 
college does my father hold in the hollow of his 
hand? Where could he pull the strings and 
make the professors dance like a pack of 
marionettes?” 

Mahala stared at him wide-eyed, and at the 
same time she was amazed to find herself 
commending his candor. 

“Well, you certainly have nerve,’’ she said. 
“Of course, everybody knows the influence your 
father always has had with the school board, 
and from the time we’ve been little children 
we’ve had demonstrated to us what your 
combined efforts could do, but I didn’t think 
you’d sit up and boast about it—openly admit 
it!” 

“Why not?” said Junior. “What’s calculus 
and radicals and Greek and Latin got to do 
with figuring on exactly how big a mortgage it 
would be safe to place on Timothy Hollenstein’s 
farm? I’ve gone through the motions of this 
school thing. I’ve got the scum of it. Did 
you ever see me make a mistake in addition? 
I’m not interested in subtraction, and I’m not 
very particular about division, but have you 
ever noticed that I’m greased lightning on 
multiplication?” 

And again Mahala laughed when she knew 
in her heart that she should do nothing of the 
kind. Coupled with Junior’s physical attrac- 
tions there was this daring, this carelessness of 
what any one might say or think, this disarm- 
ing honesty concerning transactions that had 
been the width of the world from honesty or 
fairness. 

“All right,” she said, “don’t go to college. 
You’d get nothing out of it but the fun of 
spoiling other boys who were really trying 
to make men of themselves. But I’m going. 
I think I shall go to Vassar, and as for picnics 
and parties, I must put in the greater share of 
my time this summer in making my own 
clothes. I figure that the new store has cut 
into Father pretty deeply, and I think I ought 
to help all I can by doing my sewing.” 

Then Junior, reinforced by the most agree- 
able evening he had ever spent with Mghala, 
reached over and covered one of her hands 
with his. He grasped it lightly, giving it a 
little shake as he said to her, 

“T have to inform you, young lady, that it’s 
written in the stars that you’re not going to 
college.” 

Obliquely Junior watched the girl, and he 
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was wondering what she would think if he tolq 
her reasons that he could have told her, as to 
why she would not go to college. 

Mahala withdrew her hand under the 
pretext of rearranging her hair, and laughin ly 
remarked: “That’s very unkind of the stars to 
write things first to you concerning me. But 
while we’re on the subject, in the epistle did 
the stars tell you what it is that I’m going 
to do?” 

“Certainly,” said Junior. “I hope yoy 
noticed that I always came the nearest making 
a decent grade in astronomy. I have to inform 
you that the swan went swimming down the 
Milky Way, and he told a star lily floating 
there that you were going to preside over the 
finest house in Ashwater, furnished far more 
exquisitely than this place’ that there was going 
to be a devoted lover at your feet, and your 
door plate is going to read, ‘Martin Moreland 
Junior.’” . 

For one minute Mahala stared at Junior with 
questioning eyes. Then she decided that to 
laugh was the thing, so she laughed as heartily 
as she possibly could. She laughed so heartily 
that it became an exaggeration, and then she 
shook her head and said: 

“Put no belief in astronomical communica- 
tions. They’re too far-fetched. I think 
Vassar will suit me best, and in about a week 
after Commencement I’m going to begin a 
trunk full of the nicest school clothing that has 
gone East in many a long day. And that 
reminds me that I’ve quite a bit of sewing to 
finish before Commencement, and I must be 
at it. So take yourself away, but for pity’s 
sake, don’t tell Edith that her aunt showed 
her dress. It’s against the law, and she’d be 
furious.” 

“She’d be so furious,” interrupted Junior, 
“that she’d turn a darker green than the Lord 
made her.” 

“If you want to keep up your credit fora 
customary degree of observation,” said Mahala, 
“you'll have to admit that Edith is rapidly 
shedding her greenness, that she is rounding 
out. She still insists that she’s half an invalid, 
but if she’d take some exercise and forget 
herself as I try and try to make her, she’d soon 
be the prettiest girl you ever saw.” 

Which proves that Mahala was strictly 
feminine; not that Junior was not eager and 
willing to pick up the challenge. 

“Yes, like hob she would!” he said instantly, 
“That sour, green kicker would come withina 
long shot of being the prettiest girl that I ever 
saw while you’re in Ashwater!” 

“Well, I’m not going to be in Ashwater 
long,” said Mahala, “and then you can watch 
Edith and see how fast she grows handsome. 
You can go and take a look for yourself right 
now, if you want to, because I really must get 
to work.” 


JUNIOR arose, and because he was’ accus- 
tomed always to think of himself and his own 
considerations, he forgot to veil the glance that 
he cast at the big vase of rare flowers and the 
big box of unopened candy. A cursory glance, 
but Mahala caught it, and she knew that he left 
with the idea that he had thrown away his 
money, and the merriest smile of the evening 
curved her lips behind his back, because that 
was precisely what she wanted him to think, 
and she hoped in her heart that he would 
follow down the street and spend the remainder 
of the evening with Edith Williams. Since 
they had been little girls, in the days of charm 
strings and rolling hoops, Mahala had known 
that the one boy whom Edith Williams pre 
ferred above all the other boys of the village 
was Junior Moreland. She could not re 
that she ever in her life had seen Junior extend 
to Edith even decent courtesies. He made 4 
point of being rough with her and saying 
annoying, irritating things to her, of flatly 
repulsing even the most timid advances that 
she might make in school or upon soci 
occasions for his preferment. And Mahala 
pondered, as she climbed the stairs with a bit 
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of lettuce in her hand for the little, gold bird, 
just how it happened that Edith should care so 
much for Junior Moreland and Junior More- 
land should take malicious pleasure in hurting 
her feelings. 

At the window of her room she glanced down 
the street. If Junior turned the corner, there 
was a possibility that he might delight Edith 
by spending an hour with her. But Junior 
went straight on to Hill. He made his way 
for quite a distance along it, and then turned 
into a showy restaurant on a side street. 

At his entrance two or three flashily-dressed 
serving-girls gathered around him. He led the 
way to a booth in the corner. Here he swung 
one of them to a table, took another on his lap, 
and kissing a third, he ordered her to go and 
get everything good to eat that the shop 
contained for a feast. Smilingly the owner of 
the restaurant encouraged the party. If 
Junior was pleased, his bill would be larger, and 
this was a thing that happened frequently 

When the food was brought, Junior unhesi- 
tatingly helped himself to the parts for which 
he cared, leaving the remainder for the girls to 
divide among themselves. He was familiar 
with them as a boy might be with his sisters, 
but he was not vulgar. He treated them 
lavishly, taking only a little of his first choice 
for himself. 

When his bill was brought to him, he went 
over the figures carefully, and then he forced 
the manager to make several changes. He 
proved conclusively that while he was willing 
to spend money as he chose, he was possessed 
of a close streak, and he did not intend to 
waste it. 

His appetite appeased, he kissed all the girls, 
assured them that he would be around again 
shortly, asked them how they would like to go 
to Bluffport for a ride some night in the near 
future, and going out, he rounded a corner, 
slipped up an alley, climbed a back stairway, 
and in answer to a certain number of measured 
trappings on a darkened door, he was admitted 
to a room where a number of prominent men 
aud boys of the village were playing games 
for money. 


IX 


“Sometimes Your Soul Shows” 

[? WAS mid-June before the night of Com- 

mencementarrived. The Methodist Church, 
being the largest suitable edifice of the town, 
was used for the imposing occasion. The 
lower grades of the high school and friends of 
the graduates, as well as the alumni of preceding 
years, had all combined in decorating the 
building for the Commencement exercises. 
The big, swinging chandeliers hanging from 
the ceiling were wreathed in greenery accentu- 
ated with flowers. The edge of the pulpit 
platform was outlined with gaily blooming 
plants. The space intervening between that 
and the altar railing was filled on one side with 
a white oleander in a mass of snowy bloom, the 
other exactly like it except that the flowers were 
peach-blow pink. The pulpit had been 
removed. Back of the chairs for the graduating 
class there was a second row for the principal, 
the teachers of the schools, the school board, 
and several ministers, and lining the wall, a 
small forest of gay leaves and bright flowers. 
Every window was filled with the lovely roses 
of June, with flowering almond, japonica, iris, 
and gay streamers of striped grass. 

It was the custom to hold the graduating 
exercises in the church, then to repair to 
Newberry’s Hotel for a supper which was the 
last word in culinary effort on the part of the 
owners, helped out by table decorations 
provided by the alumni and the lower classes 
of the high school. The long tables for the 
graduates and their parents, for the singers 
and speakers, were lovely. They were laid 


with linen that was truly snowy, with silver 
provided by several of the wealthiest families 
of the town, with china that came from the 
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same cabinets as the silver; and these tables 
were made beautiful beyond words with great 
bowls of yellow, white, and purple wild violets, 
starry campion, anemones, maiden-hair fern, | 
and every exquisite wildling that knew June 
in the central states. 

After the banquet, the class and its guests 
took up the line of march across the street, and 
upstairs in the big building known as Frank- 
lin’s Opera House, they danced until morning. 
Commencement was the one great social affair 
known to Ashwater. Nothing else in the 
history of the town called forth such an audi- 
ence. It was the one occasion upon which the 
church people forgot that the lure of the dance 
would imperil the souls of their young, and 
went and drank lemonade and fanned them- 
selves as they sat in double rows of chairs 
lining the walls, many of them joining the 
dance, to the mellow notes of a harp brought 
all the way from Indianapolis. 


[Iz WAS the custom for the omnibus from 

Newberry’s Hotel to drive to the residences, 
gathering up the graduates and depositing 
them at the side door leading into the prayer- 
meeting room of the church slightly before 
the time that the organist began to play 
the entrance march. In gathering the grad- 
uates, it might have been instinct on the part 
of the driver, and it might have been sug- 
gestion on the part of authority, at any rate, 
it was customary to bring in the poor and the 
unimportant and give them this one ride of 
their lives in state, usually down Hill Street, 
past the bank, the main business buildings 
and the court house, ending at the side steps 
of the Methodist Church. After all the poor | 
and the unimportant had been collected, then 
by degrees, he came to the socially and 
financially prominent, it being generally con- 
ceded that the boy or girl having the salutatory 
came next to last, while the valedictorian held 
the place of honor. - 

In tonight’s exercises every former custom 
had been religiously kept and religiously exag- 
gerated to the last possible degree. Such a 
distinguished class never before had graduated 
in the annals ofthe town. This class embodied 
the son of the banker, the handsome, care-free 
boy concerning whom every one prophesied 
evil, whose escapades were laughed at. and 
glossed over as they would have been in the 
case of no other boy in the community. Men 
who should have known better rather evinced 
pride when Junior Moreland stopped to say a 
few words to them. It was the common talk 
of the town that the Senior Moreland lay 
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awake nights thinking up ways to indulge, to | Made ONLY under the name STROHBER by 


pamper, his only son. The influence of 
Junior’s good looks and his brazen assurance | 
was so pronounced that the whole town com- 
bined in helping to spoil him. Where he 
should have had a reprimand, where any other 
boy would have had it, Junior usually evoked 
alaugh. So he had grown to feel that he was 
a law unto himself; that he might do things 
which the other boys might not; that he was a 
natural leader upon any occasion on which he 
chose to lead. 

This night’s class embraced Edith Williams, 
grown thus far to womanhood -with most of 
the ills and the discontent of her childhood 
clinging to her. Commencement time marked 
a thrilling epoch in Edith’s life. A few days 
after the great event, she would attain the age 
at which her dying father had specified that | 
she should come into full and uncontrolled | 
possession of his large fortune. As the time | 
appreached, Edith spent hours dreaming of | 
trips to New York and Chicago, of the beau- | 
tiful clothing that she would purchase, and | 
how these advantages would certainly add 
to her attractiveness to such a degree that 
finally she would succeed in completely over- 
shadowing Mahala. She was so certain that 
this would be the case, that she had decided to 
make the first step the night of graduation. 
She had horrified both her uncle and her aunt 
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by the extravagance of her outfit. She had 
persisted in making her own selections. 
Commencement night found her in a nervous 
state. bordering on a sick headache. She 
had been absent from school a great deal. 
She never had known what her lessons were 
about when they concerned mathematics, 
astronomy, or any difficult branch requiring 
real concentration and study. With the help 
of her uncle and her aunt she had succeeded 
in getting together a creditable essay which 
she was supposed to read from memory. She 
had got through it on several occasions with 
slight promptings, but in the final class re- 
hearsal she had broken down completely and 
been forced to take refuge in the written pages 
held by the professor. After that, she had 
really studied, but it had been too late. 


HIS class included the daughter of the dry- 

goods merchant. No one was happier than 
Mahala. She had worked hard all her school 
life. She had been perfectly willing to receive 
the same help from others that she was accus- 
tomed to give when she was more fortunate in 
mastering a knotty problem or a perplexing 
proposition in any of her studies. Her facility 
in music and the superficial part of her edu- 
cation, her quickness in picking up hints and 
indirections, the clever way in which she made 
her recitations, made her vastly popular with 
all her teachers, to whom she always showed 
a polite deference never equaled by any of the 
other pupils. 

She had worked hard all her school life. 
The valedictory was hers because she had 
earned it, and for several other reasons. Her 
mother had kept her eye upon that especia! 
honor for her only child from the day of her 
birth. She and Mahala engaged in a number 
of long talks concerning this momentous 
occasion, and in the seclusion of their room 
she and Mahlon discussed these things inter- 
minably. They were both,agreed that Mahala 
must have the valedictory, quite agreed that 
she must honestly earn it. This the girl 
felt she had done. They were agreed that 
she must be exquisitely clothed. This was 
their part. They were unanimous as to a 
compelling subject; also she must handle it in 
an interesting manner; she must deliver her 
valedictory without a flaw in composition, 
delivery, or deportment. 

Long before the remainder of the class had 
even thought of subjects, in the secret conclaves 
ot her family Mahala’s subject had_ been 
decided upon, outlined, and developed. Many 
things she had wanted to say had been ruled 
out for reasons paramount in the minds of 
Elizabeth and Mahlon. Once or twice a week, 
she had been put through her paces either by 
her father or her mother, occasionally before 
both. The thing had become so habitual with 
Mahala that she recited her valedictory every 
night before she went to sleep, and snatches of 
it were in her mind many times during the day. 
In all this intensive study, she had dwelt upon 
pronunciations, upon phrasing and inflection, 
until she really had an extremely praiseworthy 
offering at the tip of her tongue, one which 
either Elizabeth or Mahlon could have deliv- 
ered equally as well. All her life she had been 
making her bow and speaking her piece at mite 
societies and tea meetings, at Sunday-school 
festivals, last days of school, and Grand Army 
celebrations. 

To Mahala Commencement nignt was not a 
thing of cold shivers, shaking knees, and 
thropbing heart. She had been trained from 
birth and was an adept at public appearances. 
She could recall no occasion in her life when she 
had come in contact with any of the other boys 
and girls in public in which she had not easily 
made the most attractive figure and carried off 
the honors. 

At the noon hour, her father said to her: 
“T’m going to stop at the Newberry House and 
tell the busman he needn’t come for you 
tonight. I don’t propose that you shall risk 
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soiling-your shoes and your dress by climbing 
into that dirty omnibus, even though there is q 
supposition that it is to be cleaned after the 
last. load of drummers is taken to the train.” 

Mahala hesitated a second, then she looked 
at her father with speculative eyes. “Don’t 
you think, Papa,” she said, “that it would be 
better for mé to go with the others?” 

There were. nerve strain and asperity jp 
Elizabeth Spellman’s voice that Mahala recog. 
nized. She gave Mahlon no chance. 

“Mahala,” she said, “when Papa tells you 
that he’s going to do a thing that he has studied 
out and has decided will be the best thing for 
you, the proper answer for you to make js 
“Yes, Papa, thank you very much for your 
loving consideration.’” 

“T was only thinking,” said Mahala, “that 
the other boys and girls might resent it. That 
it might make them feel that they were 
unfortunate not to have a father who had made 
such a success of life that he could do for them 
the lovely things that Papa daily does for me.” 

Mahala looked at her father to see what 
effect this would have, and her heart took one 
surging leap and then stopped for an instant 
and stood still, frightened by the whiteness of 
Mahlon Spellman’s face. She noticed his grip 
upon the fork he was handling and that his 
hand was shaking so that he put back upon his 
plate the food he was intending to lift to his lips, 
For one instant Mahala surveyed him, and a 
little bit of the light went out of her eyes, the 
keenest edge of the color washing in her cheeks 
faded. She saw the shaking hand, and in her 
heart she said: 

“Either Papa is dreadfully troubled, or he’s 
getting old; and come to think of it, he is 
nearly twenty years older than Mama, 
He’s been a darling Papa, so I’ve got to begin 
taking extra good care of him.” 

Her mind reverted to the variety of care that 
always had been taken of her, and while she 
rebelled against a great deal of it, even as 
she was now rebelling against this distinction to 
be made between her and her classmates, she 
was placed where all her life she had been 
placed, in such a position that she would look 
heartless and ungracious to refuse. 

“T am going,” said Elizabeth Spellman, “to 
spread a sheet all over the back seat of the 
surrey and on the floor. Jemima has wiped 
the seats very carefully and the steps, -and 
swept the carpet until there isn’t a particle of 
dust. You can not crowd into that omnibus 
without crushing your skirts. I think we can 
lift them in such a manner when you enter 
the surrey, that by occupying the back seat 
alone, you won’t need to sit on them at all. 
It will enable you to head the procession down 
the church aisle with your frock as fresh and 
immaculate as when it is lifted from the form 
to be put on you.” 

“Very well, Mama,” said Mahala with a 
little sigh. “It’s awfully good of you and 
Papa to take so much trouble, and I do 
appreciate it, but I can not help thinking it 
would be better—” 

“There, there, Mahala!” said Mrs. Spellman. 


QUEER, ugly red with which Mahala 

was familiar crept into her mother’s 
cheeks. So nothing more was said on the 
subject until that night in the sweltering heat 
when the Newberry House omnibus had 
pounded up and down and across Ashwater, 
picking up a red-faced boy here, a_perspiring 
girl there, pausing in state before the humble 
door of Susanna, and shortly thereafter before 
the gate of the banker. 

The surrey was waiting to take Mr. and Mrs. 
Moreland to the church. Junior’s mother 
came on the veranda with him and _ stood 
looking him over. Her face was very pale, and 
her hands were trembling. 

“Do you think,” she questioned eagerly, 
“that you won’t get frightened, that you can 
remember your speech?” 

“You bet your life I can remember my 
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Give Him A 
Welcome Surprise 
For Dinner 


Not a new food, but an old favorite with 
nearly all men—sauerkraut.. And served 
in any one of many new ways. 


Science has been finding out new truths 
about sauerkraut. For centuries people 
have eaten it because of its delicious piquant 
taste. In countries where it has long been 
a favorite food, many have known of its 
value as a cleanser and regulator. 

Now these truths are being made public. 
And everywhere there is a new interest in 
sauerkraut. 


The remarkable value of sauerkraut as a 
conditioner and regulator is due to its lactic 
ferments—the same as those to which so 
much importance was attached by Metch- 
nikoff in his famous researches on the pro- 
longation of life. 


These lactic ferments have a tendency to 
counteract the effects of the harmful 
bacteria which so often form and multiply 
in the intestines and which frequently cause 
serious ailments. 

All these truths about sauerkraut are 
interestingly told in detail in the free book- 
let, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food”. It 
contains new tested recipes. Mail this 
coupon now for your copy. Then surprise 
him with sauerkraut, prepared in a new 
delicious way. 


“howntrchgnoen may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
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This 
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Booklet— 
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speech!”’ said Junior boastfully. “When did I 
ever forget a speech, if I wanted to make one? 
Never broke down in my life. Why should 
Inow? I’m going to try the old bank a little, 
and if I don’t like it, I’m going to be a lawyer. 
I think it would be a lot of fun to be a lawyer, 
and you bet a lawyer doesn’t forget a speech. 
You needn’t sit and shake and worry, or Father 
either. Don’t have cold feet and hot sweats.” 

The driver of the omnibus hallooed and 
called to Junior to hurry, that he was two 
minutes late. In order to show his authority 
and his position in the village, Junior deliber- 
ately stepped inside the door. He could not 
think of a thing on earth to use as an excuse 
for having done so. His handkerchief was in 
his pocket; the notes for his speech he had 
placed himself in order that he might refresh 
his memory if he felt a bit rattled as his turn 
came to speak. He had no need to look in 
the mirror to see that he was as handsome as a 
ney well could be. His mother hurried after 

im. 

“Junior, what is it?” she cried in a panic. 

“Oh, I just thought I’d wet my whistle once 
more,” said Junior, starting toward the dining- 
room. 


Hs mother hurried to bring him a drink of 
water, and when he was perfectly ready, 
Junior kissed her, telling her to get his father 
and hurry up because she should be in her 
place before the march down the aisle began. 
Mrs. Moreland, comfortable in the dignity of 
reserved seats, also took her time. She was to 
be separated from her lord, who sat upon the 
platform as president of the school board. 

She left Mr. Moreland at the side door open- 
ing into the small room where the official board 
of the church transacted its business. He was 
the last one of the officials to arrive. His 
fellow townsmen and neighbors amused Martin 
Moreland that night. They stood so straight, 
their faces were so grave, they were gasping in 
the heat, they felt over their hair and held 
their heads at an angle calculated best to allow 
the perspiration to run down their necks with- 
out touching their stiffly-starched, high collars. 

In casting his eyes over the gathering, he 
noted with satisfaction the absence of his old 
enemy, Mahlon Spellman. Not that Mahlon 
knew that he was the enemy of the banker. 
He did not. He thought that Martin thought 
that they were friends. There was no method 
by which he could have known that Martin 
Moreland hated his precision of language, 
hated his taste in dressing, hated his poise and 
self-possession, hated to loathing scorn his 
fidelity to the paths of virtue, cordially hated 
any appearance in public that he ever had 
made. It certainly was unfortunate for Mahlon 
that only the spring preceding Mahala’s 
graduation his period on the school board had 
elapsed and a new man had taken his place. 

As Mahlon made his way down the church 
aisle with Elizabeth on his arm, he was 
probably the only man in the room who was 
not perspiring. A sort of clammy indifference 
seemed to have settled upon him. It was 
purely from force of habit that he ran his 
fingers over his hair, felt his tie, and went 
through the old, familiar gestures of flecking 
his sleeve and straightening his vest as he 
stepped into the light of the chandeliers and 
marched to the strains of the organ down to 
their reservations. 

The unconscious Elizabeth was in the height 
of her glory. She had waited for this; she had 
prayed for this; only God knew how she had 
worked for it. She had just accomplished the 
delivery of her offspring at the side door of the 
church without a fleck of dust having touched 
her shoes of white satin, without a fold or 
crease disfiguring the billowing skirts of her 
frock. She had done her share perfectly. 


| Never a fear crossed her mind that Mahala 
| would fail. 


When had Mahala ever failed? 
Why should she? 
As Mahala stood a second after stepping 


down to shake out her skirts, her mother had 
deliberately gone to the door and looked jn 
upon the assembled graduates. She had eyes 
for only one figure. She wanted to sce Edith 
Williams. Standing in the center of the room 
Edith had given her a distinct shock. Al] day 
the girl had been nervous, frantically trying to 
remember her speech. In the humid heat of 
the evening she had got herself into 
closely-fitting dress of heavy, white velvet. Jt 
was a dress that a queen might have worn upon 
a state occasion. Pearl-white like the shell of 
an oyster, very plain both as to waist and 
skirt—a dress that trusted to the richness of 
its material to make up for the claborate 
trimmings of the day! As she stood before her 
mirror, above the edge of her tightly-embracing 
waist arose Edith Williams’ head and shoulders, 
her face flushed with the strain of fear that she 
might forget her speech, her figure tense with 
the nerve strain of her unaccustomed public 
appearance, and at that minute she was wildly 
envying even Susanna, who could have been 
called upon and recited any one of a hundred 
poems from the readers that had been used in 
the school course or supplementary works on 
elocution. The doubt and uncertainty in her 
mind had given to the girl a flashing vividness 
she never before had possessed. 

Lifting her skirts around her, she had 
entered the omnibus and _ glanced at its 
occupants. She had said nothing until the 
driver turned the corner and started in the 
direction of the church. Involuntarily she 
threw up her hand crying: 

“Stop him! He has forgotten Mahala!” 

Instantly Junior Moreland arose in his place, 
and catching a swaying strap above his head, 
he leaned to the opening beside the driver and 
spoke to him, roughly crying: “Here, you! 
You’ve forgotten Mahala Spellman!” 

Without stopping the driver cracked his 
whip over his team and plunged ahead. There 
was rather a dazed look on Junior’s face as he 
lurched back and dropped into his seat. Edith 
Williams leaned forward and with wide eyes 
looked at Junior.’ 

“What did he say?” she cried. 

“‘ ‘Father’s fetching her,’ ” answered Junior 
tartly, and it happened that he accompanied 
the information by a look at Edith. Unques- 
tionably he saw the lunge of her angered heart. 
He saw the red blood surge up to her lips and 
paint her cheeks. He saw the black malice 
that stirred in the depths of her eyes. He 
caught the smothered exclamation, a shocking 
exclamation, that arose to her lips, and he 
knew, and every member of the class knew, 
that bitter little word which sprang past 
the lips of Edith Williams was unadulterated, 
forceful invective. 


HE was outdone in the first round. Mahala 
would not ride to the church with the remain- 
der of the class. Why was she in that omnibus 
among the sons and daughters of blacksmiths, 
and cobblers, and lawn-cleaners? Why had 
she not had the sense to think of having her 
uncle take her in their beautiful surrey? Why 
was she always letting Mahala Spellman get 
ahead of her? There rushed through her heart 
the conviction that when Mahala stepped 
through the door, in some way she would have 
managed, probably with half the money Edith 
had spent, to outdo her costume. 

The velvet of her dress, rose-petal soft, shut 
her in like the walls of afurnace. The heat and 
anger in her eyes made her the thing she 
never before in her life had been—arrestingly 
beautiful. She bit her dry lips and clenched 
her gloved hands. What matter that she had 
bought herself what she felt would be said to 
be the handsomest basket of flowers that would 
be carried to the stage that night, with the 
imaginary name of an. imaginary lover at- 
tached by her own hands to the handle? What 
matter that she had coached both her uncle 
and her aunt concerning the handsome offer- 
ings that they were to send up to her? In 
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some way Mahala would see to it that she 
would have finer. For one thing, it was certain 
after the piano lamp of four years ago, Junior 
would stop at nothing. No doubt the basket 
he would send Mahala would far surpass hers. 

When the omnibus stopped at the church 
door, with his usual lithe smoothness of 
movement, Junior was on his feet and out of it 
frst. Instead of marching straight into the 
church in the lead, as all of them expected him 
to do, he had surprised them by turning, and 
with one white-gloved hand upon the door, he 
had looked into the eyes of Edith Williams. 
Instantly she arose, gathering her skirts 
around her, and made her way to the door. 
She laid her hand in Junior’s outstretched one; 
she encountered the look in his eyes in a state 
of dumb bewilderment. She came carefully 
down the three steps leading from the eminence 
of the omnibus. Her ears heard the sweetest 
music this world ever had vouchsafed to them: 

“T say, Edith, you are a riproaring beauty 
tonight! Keep your head up, and show folks 
how it’s done!” 

In that instant Edith remembered that she 
knew her speech. A sort of cold self-possession 
washed in a big wave through her entire body. 
Her head tipped to a coquettish angle, and she 
looked into the eyes of the boy she was passing 
so closely with an alluring smile. 

“Thank you, Junior,” she said in dry 
breathlessness. ‘‘I’m so glad you like me.” 

Then she passed him and hurried across the 
sidewalk into the prayer-meeting room. 

Junior stood his ground and gave his hand 
to the girls in turn as they alighted from the 
omnibus. In his heart he was saying over to 
himself: 

“Oh, the devil! Ididn’t say I ‘liked’ her. I 
was trying to say that she was good-looking for 
the first time in her life, and maybe the last. 
But if she could keep that up, she’d be some 
punkins to look at, and that’s the truth!” 

Junior’s words had been overheard by the 
class behind Edith. They stood back, care- 
fully scrutinizing her, and realized that what 
he had said was the truth. 

Edith worked her way to one side of the 
room and from her left hand let slide down 
among the folds of her dress the copy of her 
speech that she was carrying. With a deft 
foot she kicked it under the seats, confident 
that no one had observed the movement. In 
this confidence she retained her poise and her 
pose, and it was thus that Mrs. Spellman 
saw her. 


T THAT moment the voice of the organ 
rolling an unaccustomed march came to 
their ears. Again involuntarily the thing that 
was deep in Edith’s mind arose to her lips, 
“Mahala!” Mahala’s mother was standing in 
the door, smiling and bowing and speaking in 
her gracious way to all the boys and girls, 
cautioning them to keep cool, to keep in mind 
the opening phrases of their speeches and the 
rest must follow; then she made way for 
the Superintendent, who ordered them to 
“Come on!” and in mechanical obedience Edith 
led the way from the room. In the darkness 
of the early June evening she could see a blur 
of white awaiting on the sidewalk. 

In the order in which they were to sit upon 
the platform, the class fell into line. The side- 
walk cleared of a waiting crowd of unfortunates 
who had not the clothing or the invitation to 
enter the coveted portals, but who yet had 
come to press back in the darkness and watch 
the spectacle. 

As Mahala advanced up the broad walk that 
led to the front steps of the church, she could 
not have told from where, there came scuffling 
through the crowd a figure in white, as white as 
the new-born thoughts of white that contrib- 
uted her own dress. She realized that there 


Was a catching and a snatching, an effort to 
make Some one pause, and then she saw, 
scurrying up the steps before her, standing in 
the broad light of the open doors of the church, 


The White Flag 


her bonnet lost in the crowd, Rebecca, her 
white flag lifted above the path the graduating 
class must follow to enter the doors. The 
figures of two working men in their shirt- 
sleeves, with rough jests on their lips and their 
hands outstretched, started forward. 

Mahala looked up. Her first thought was 
that never in all her life had she seen a figure so 
appealingly beautiful. Probably no one in all 
that crowd, since the day of her self-imposed 
appearance with sheltered face as the bearer 
of the flag advocating purity, had seen Becky 
Sampson as she really was. The years 
untouched by mental strain had left her the 
lovely, rounded face of girlhood. The deeply- 
shadowing headpiece, always stiffly starched 
and filled in with sustaining slats of pasteboard, 
had kept Rebecca’s complexion that of a little 
child. Her hands and arms were soft and 
white. Her throat, delicately rounded, was a 
miracle of whiteness. The plain, white dress 
that she wore was as mistily white as the petals 
of a cherry bloom. The fringed flag that she 
held in Mahala’s pathway was as white as 
her dress. Suddenly Mahala threw out her 
hands. 

“Never mind!” she cried to the men. ‘“‘Let 
her alone! I have been passing under her flag 
all my life.” 

She smiled on the crowds pressing forward 
on either side of her. 

“You know,” she said, “somehow this seems 
fitting. I rather like the idea of passing under 
Becky’s emblem of purity on Commencement 
night.” She half turned and called back to the 
other boys and girls: “Come on! Let’s all of 
us pass under the white flag with Becky’s 
blessing. Maybe it will help us to remember 
our speeches.” 


HE raised her skirts and stepped into the full 

blaze of light falling from the church doors, 
and like a misty veil of purity she shimmered 
and gleamed as she climbed the steps. Her 
head was as yellow as sunshine, her eyes were 
deep wells of blue-gray, and her long, dark 
lashes swept her pink cheeks, while the smile 
with which she went toward Rebecca seemed 
to Jason, crowded tightly against the wall of 
the church, looking up at her, the loveliest 
thing that this world could possibly have to 
offer. To him the gold head and the billowing 
skirts of gauzy fineness made Mahala look like 
a gold-hearted white rose. 

Immediately back of her, with her head 
tilted and a new light gleaming in her eyes, 
came Edith Williams. There was a smile on 
Jason’s lips. It was lingering from the vision 
of Mahala as she had bent her head and lifted 
her hands to her breast for the blessing of 
“Crazy Becky.” But the smile changed to an 
expression of aroused indignation. His thought 
had been that Edith Williams looked like a 
lily that needed a gold heart, but that thought 
quickly passed, for with uplifted hand she 
struck aside the white flag and enteréd the 
church door. The crowd outside heard 
Rebecca’s shrill curse: 

“To the devil, you velvet-clad jade! You 
have a black heart—as black as your head!” 

Little Susanna, ever anxious to save any 
unpleasant occasion, came next, crying to 
Rebecca: 

“My turn now. 
flag, Rebecca!” 

Instantly Becky was all smiles again, and the 
flag was back in place, while her lips were 
murmuring a blessing. 

Down the line, Junior had heartily sympa- 
thized with the uplifted hand. What mum- 
mery that a crazy woman should be allowed 
to stand there! She might even come into the 
church and spoil the graduating exercises. He 
said to the men standing nearest him: 

“Watch her! Don’t let her get into the 
church. She’ll spoil everything. She ought 
be be taken] to the lock-up at a time like 
this.” 

But as he came up the steps, Junior had not 
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quite the courage to subject himself to the 
black curse that had fallen upon Edith. With 
a shame-faced grin and a muttered, “Better 
avoid a fight,” he ducked under the flag and 
hurried into the church. Following the exam- 
ple of the graduating class, the principal, the 
superintendent, the high school teachers, and 
the school hoard passed under the flag to 
Rebecca’s intense delight. The last man in the 
procession was Martin Moreland. Since he 
could not be first, he had deliberately chosen to 
be last. He would be more conspicuous in the 
outside seat than he would between two other 
men. Ashe came up the steps, Rebecca’s eyes 
fastened on him. Instantly she whirled the 
flag from over the head of the man before him 
and snatched it to her breast. She folded her 
hands over it and held it there tight, crying to 
the outraged banker as he advanced: 

“Woe upon you, Martin Moreland, despoiler 
of white flags, despoiler of white women! The 
blackest curse of the Almighty is waiting for 
your head!” 

Martin Moreland’s outstretched arm swept 
her off the steps and backward into the crowd. 

“Take that crazy hellion where she can’t 
possibly get into the building,” he said. “T’'ll 
hold you responsible if it happens.” 

Exactly who was to be held responsible, no 
man knew. It was Jason who made his way 
through the crowd, who put a protecting arm 
around Rebecca, who whispered into her ear 
words that would calm and soothe her, who 
led her to the outskirts of the crowd and saw 
her safely started on her homeward way before 
he slipped up the stairs and found a seat in the 
suffocating balcony, from which he meant to 
watch until he saw whether his gift gained any 
attention from Mahala. 

It was not until they were seated that Edith 
Williams had an opportunity surreptitiously to 
take a full look at Mahala from behind the 
screen of her swaying fan. Mahala had been 
ahead of her. From the sidewalk, behind her 
mother’s back, she had secured a full-length 
look at Edith, and she had been as distinctly 
shocked as had Junior. There was no gain- 
saying the fact that Edith was wearing an 
exquisite gown, and for that night at least, she 
was lovely. Mahala suspected that the red 
lips and the pink checks were painted, and 
there she partially misjudged. Edith was 
painted, but Junior had been the artist. She 
decided that Edith’s dress was probably the 
most expensive in the church, that it was 
wonderfully lovely, but it was not appropriate 
for the occasion. She felt that it was not 
in as good taste as was her own, but there 
was a pang of disappointment, because the 
verdict in her favor would not be so easy or so 
unanimous as it always had been. Many in 
the house that night would think Edith quite 
as beautiful as, and more handsomely gowned 


than she. 
xX 


A Trick of the Subconscious 


MAHALA had been born at a period in the 
wedded lives of her parents when both of 
them were at the high tide of joy in their union, 


of happiness without a cloud. She had made 
her advent fortified with a happy heart. The 
sl'ght pang that shot through her as she looked 
at Edith was of short duration. As swiftly as 
it had come, it was gone. When she caught 
Edith’s eye, the smile she sent her was charm- 
ing; a widening of her eyes; a little pucker of her 
lips, was meant to convey to Edith that 
Mahala was saying: “How wonderful! You 
look perfectly stunning.” This added one 
more degree to the joy that at that minute was 
welling and singing in the heart of Edith 
Williams. 

Out in the audience a satisfied flutter was 
rolling in waves through the building. In her 
secret heart each mother was thinking that in 
some way her child had slightly the best of the 
other children. There wasalmost a bewildered 


look on the face of Elizabeth Spellman, She 
was constrained to admit, if only to herself 
that she never before had seen Edith Williams 
look like that, and she never had supposed it 
was possible that she could look like that. ]j 
dawned upon her that a few pounds of flesh, a 
few waves of happiness, judicious assistance in 
dressing that would come to Edith when she 
traveled, were going to make her an extremely 
attractive young woman. 

When she lifted the program in her hands 
and glanced over it, her eyes fastened upon two 
lines thereon, and her slight sense of humor 
came to the surface to such a degree that she 
nudged Mahlon and ran her finger under them, 
What Mahlon saw, when he looked where the 
finger indicated, read “Sowing Seeds of Kind- 
ness” and beneath it, “Edith Williams.” [t 
was a poor place to catch Mahlon unprepared 
and unaware. The gurgle that arose to his 
lips made him look, for an instant, as human 
as Jimmy Price. Nothing could have mortified 
Mahlon more deeply. 


HILE her aunt and uncle clutched cold 

handsand dared not look each other in the 
face, Edith Williams stood up and sowed her 
“seeds of kindness” without a falter and without 
a break. She went straight through as if she 
could not have lost a word if she had tried, and 
sat down in such a spasm of self-congratulation 
that she could scarcely keep from applauding 
her own performance. Never in all her life had 
she been quite so surprised; never had she been 
one-half so deeply pleased. 

Immediately after her, looking as handsome 
as it was possible for him to look, beautifully 
clothed, cool and utterly self-possessed, taking 
his time, a jesting light in his eyes, half a laugh 
on his lips, for a few minutes Martin Moreland, 
Junior, held forth on the Constitution of these 
United States. He gave the impression that 
the Constitution should feel much better since 
it had his approval. 

Then, in a dress half-way of Mahala’s mak- 
ing, the goods of her giving, flushed and 
attractive, Susanna Bowers told the audience 
her conception of the full duty of woman. It 
was difficult for any one in the audience to 
imagine where Susanna had got her conception 
of what the full duty of a woman might be. 
The audience would persist in thinking about 
the place from which Susanna naturally would 
have been supposed to gain this conception, but 
Susanna had been forced to go by contraries. 
She had got her material where none of the 
other girls secured theirs. Her conception was 
one half the fruit of a vivid imagination, and 
the other half Mahala Spellman. All Susanna 
needed to do in writing her paper was to look at 
Mahala, then shut her eyes and concentrate on 
the kind of woman that she believed Mahala 
would be ten years hence. It made an 
attractive paper; Susanna delivered it well. 

At last Mahala Spellman arose and came to 
the front of the stage, smiling upon her 
parents, her friends, and neighbors with precisely 
the same brand of assurance that had been hers 
ever since she had stood on that same platform 
at four years of age and recited: 

“Hush, hush,’ 
Said a little brown thrush.” 

It had been agreed upon that occasion that 
Mahala was a wonder. The verdict held over. 
In the first place, standing in the spotlight of 
the big chandelier that the Mite Society had 
cooked and sweated so patiently, with such 
dogged persistence, over a long period, to pay 
for, Mahala made a grand showing. She did 
the whole town credit. Hair that has been 
carefully brushed twice a day for eighteen 
years is bound to be silky. Mahala’s hung like 
spun floss brushed into curls over her shoulders. 
The silvery wreath that held it in place looked 
as fragile and white as the silver whiteness 0 
the mass of ruffles and lace that billowed 
around her. As she lifted her hands in a grave 
gesture, the women of the audience notic 
that she had a new sleeve. It flowed from her 
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dbows in fulness to the region of her knees, 
lace edged; from the elbows there was a 
mass of ruffling of fine lace. The dress was a 
work of art, and in it Mahala looked like 
nothing else in all the world so much as a 

us, big, white rose with a heart of gold 
—a vivid heart, for her lips were red, her cheeks 
were pink, her blue eyes were shining, and her 
hair remained gold. 

She loved her subject, because. she was 
talking about “Our Duty to Our Neighbors.” 
Mahala felt that every one had a duty to their 
neighbors. She did not feel that Ashwater 
always performed this duty creditably, and 
tonight was her first chance to say to the 
ministers, the lawyers, the doctors, and the 
church deacons precisely what she con- 
ceived to be the duty of any individual to his 
neighbor. 

As she talked, simply, convincingly, at times 
eloquently, Elizabeth Spellman could not keep 
from burrowing the hand next Mahlon down 
against his side, where she took a tight grip 
upon him, and he knew that she was praying 
with every fiber of her being that Mahala 
might acquit herself in a manner that would 
be unquestionably above criticism and re- 
dound inevitably to their great credit. 

Mahlon’s heart was pounding till it jarred 
him. There had been a great deal to agitate it 
fora number of years past. At the present 
minute the load it was laboring under was 
almost more than it could bear and function 
convincingly. Mahlon’s feet were cold; his 
hands were cold; and his head was hot—far too 
hot. He did not know why these things should 
be, for the simple reason that there was not the 
shadow of a fear in his heart that Mahala 
would fail. He knew Mahala well enough to 
know that if she forgot the set speech she 
had arisen to make, she was perfectly capable 
of improvisation that would fill the bill 
creditably. 


QUDDENLY Elizabeth’s hand dug in compel- 

lingly. She might as well have clutched a 
stone, for Mahlon had very nearly accom- 
plished that transformation. Mahala was off 
the track! Elizabeth opened her lips to 
prompt her child with the next word, but shut 
them in sudden daze. Calm as she conceivably 
could be, Mahala was going straight ahead, but 
what was that scandalizing rot she was talking? 
Elizabeth would have given worlds to have had 
her daughter across her knee and a hair-brush 
convenient. 

“Perhaps the highest duty any man owes his 
neighbor is to respect his mentality, to grant to 
him the same intellectual freedom that he 
reserves for himself,” the girl’s clear voice was 
saying. ‘Each man has his personal relation 
to God to consider. He wishes other men to 
respect his religion—to that same degree let 
him consider and reverence the religion of his 
neighbors. 

“Each man gives his party affiliations deep 
study and believes whole-heartedly in his 
views. Why should he deem his neighbor less 
interested, less capable of deciding for himself? 

“There are even those among us not willing 
to allow our neighbors to choose which news- 
paper they will take, what books they will read, 
what clothing they shall wear—”’ Smooth 
as oil Mahala flowed on, but each phrase was 
a blow, each idea revolutionary. 

“Why should men be such bigots as to 
require that other men shall conform to their 
ideas before they will grant them intellectual 
freedom?” cried the girl. 

“Tl show you, Miss!” said Elizabeth. 

But, hark! What was that? The church in 
a storm of applause in the midst of a speech? 
Unprecedented! It kept on and on. Suddenly 
Elizabeth found herself blistering her palms 
against each other. She looked at Mahlon to 


find him doing the same thing. Of all the 
world! How they did applaud that slip of a 
girl! And those were some of the very things 
Elizabeth had suppressed, or thought she had. 


The White Flag 


Mahala was back on the track now. Her 
excursion had been the triumph of the Spell- 
mans’ life, but limply wet, exhausted, and 
secretly outraged, Elizabeth weakly prayed 
that Mahala would attempt no further 
improvisaticn. That prayer was answered. 
The defense having been granted a brain as 
well as a body, Mahala was constrained to close 
as she was expected. Mahlon drew a deep 
breath and used his handkerchief. To him, as 
Mahala took her seat, with the sacred edifice 
rocking in the gust of approval, she was a 
sacred thing. Whatever she did came out 
right. She was a perfect picture, a white 
flower. That recalled him to the fact that, 
shrouded in tissue-paper between his knees, 
was a horribly expensive basket that his pride 
had compelled him to order for her from the 
nearest city. She had not had a peep of it. 
Through the tissue enfolding it, Mahlon could 
feel the coolness that it distilled around his feet, 
since the generous applause had warmed them. 
From the corner of his eye he was watching the 
approaching ushers as Mahala finished, and the 
organ swelled triumphantly to proclaim that 
the first great public event in the lives of these 
youngsters had been passed with credit to each 
and every one of them. 


AS THE ushers came nearer, Mahlon found, 

absurd asit might seem, that it was going to 
be impossible for him to release that tissue cov- 
ering without at least the usher and Elizabeth 
seeing that his hands were shaking. He kept 
them tightly gripped, one over each knee, to 
steady himself. He had ordered that bouquet. 
It was the emanation of his taste. He meant 
that nothing on the stage should approach it in 
elegance. His hand should be the one to burst 
it forth, a wave of artistic beauty for the eyes 
of the watching audience. In his heart, 
Mahlon never was quite so thankful as when 
Elizabeth leaned across and with a little twitch 
loosened the wrappings and lifted them, leaving 
the basket ready for his hand. After all, 
Elizabeth was to-be depended on; she was his 
complement; she was the best thing in life that 
he had ever done for himself. He was dis- 
tinctly sorry that he had not taken her hand 
during its clutching appeal to the dry goods 
covering his right side. 

He did manage to swing his left knee out of 
the way and with the right foot to slide the 
basket across to the attention of the approach- 
ing flower girl. Her arms were already filled, 
but she smiled on him, gave the basket an 
appraising glance, and whispered, 

“T’ll come for that specially, when I’ve 
delivered these.” 

Mahlon approved, because it was not suit- 
able that his wonderful gift should be 
overshadowed or in any way brought in 
contact with anything else. So he sat waiting 
while the flower girl laid her offering at the feet 
of his smiling daughter and came back to bear 
aloft his triumph alone. 

Then Mahlon’s heart played him another 
queer trick. He had forgotten that young 
upstart of a Moreland. Why hadn’t it occurred 
to him what the fellow would do? Mahlon’s 
sick eyes saw Mrs. Moreland arise and step 
into the aisle in order that there might be 
lifted from before her a long, tray-shaped 
basket with an ornate handle that was outlined 
with purple violets, while the basket was 
heaped with pale roses of peach-blow pink and 
walled in with the purple of a great roll of Parma 
violets, and silver tulle and pink satin ribbons 
were showering down from one side of the 
handle. Mahlon heard Elizabeth’s little gasp 
beside him. They had seen the great arm-load 
of red roses that the Morelands had sent up to 
their son; they were not prepared for this 
exquisite demonstration that they were send- 
ing, before the eyes of the assembled town, to 
Mahala. Elizabeth’s hand was digging into 
Mahlon’s side in spite and vexation until it 
hurt him, and this time he reached for it and 
clung to it hard. 
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shortcakes 


HORTCAKES, cob- 
blers, puddings, cus- 
tards, ice creams and hot 
weather desserts of all 
kinds are made more eas- 
7 and better by the use 
of Carnation Milk. Pure 
milk ‘‘from contented 
cows,”’ Carnation is most 
convenient and econom- 
ical for use in your home. 


About 60% of the natu- 
ral water content is re- 
moved by evaporation. 
The milk is then sealed 
and sterilized. All food 
values remain. Your 

rocer is the Carnation 

ilkman. Order a supply 
today. 


Strawberry Shortcake —1 tsp. salt. 2 
cups flour. 4 tsp, baking powder. \ cup but- 
ter. }§ cup water. 44 cup Carnation Milk. 1 
tbsp. sugar. Sift flour, salt, sugar and baki 
powder together; cut in butter; add the liqui 

radually. Toss on floured board and cut. 

ake in a hot oven. Split and spread with 
butter. Sweeten part of the strawberries to 
taste; put between layers. Leave the largest 
berries whole and place on top; garnish with 
Whipped Carnation Milk. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS Co. 
726 Carnation Bidg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


$26 Stuart Bidg., Seattle 
Aylmer, Ontario, Canada 


Milk 


"From Contented Cows” 





The Label is Red and White 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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you are looking! And—with a 
finish or decorative motif of your 
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particular specifications. You may 
thus. work out harmonious color 
schemes, or order a single piece to 
harmonize with other surroundings. 
That is the Leavens idea. 












When you buy Leavens furniture, either 
Decorated or Colonial, the result reflects 
your own personal taste. Theres no better 
way of obtaining complete satisfaction. 
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It was abominable luck. He would have 
given anything to be in the secrecy of his 
bedchamber where he might have said all he 
thought to sympathetic ears. But ill luck for 
the Spellmans was only beginning. Down the 
opposite aisle came another flower girl, and 
those immediately concerned had not seen who 
had delivered to her a great, upstanding sheaf 
of enormous, crinkly, white roses with hearts of 
gold, and here and there through the sheaf were 
big, waxen lilies with hearts of gold, and sharply 
etched leaves of tall fern, while through and 
around them there was a mist of lacy maiden- 
hair, so fine that no one ever had seen its like. 
The sheaf was bound around the middle like a 
sheaf of wheat with a great, broad ribbon of 
gold. Thrust through the knot there was a 
mass of the delicate fern leaves, and daringly 
there glowed and flamed one smashing, big, 
blood-red rose. 

Under the eyes of Junior and Martin and 
Mrs. Moreland, and before the faces of the 
quivering Elizabeth and Mahlon Spellman, this 
triumph of the florist’s art was borne down 
the aisle and stood at the knee of the vale- 
dictorian. 

“My land!” gasped Elizabeth Spellman for 
Mahlon’s private ear. “Who do you suppose?” 


AHLON’S whole body was a tense note of 
protest. Hedid not suppose. He was too 
stunned to suppose. He was too outraged 
to suppose. Where had the thing come 
from? Elizabeth’s hand was cutting into his. 
It required the reinforcement of Mahlon’s left 
hand to keep his mouth shut. 

Spontaneous as always, Mahala had picked 
up the piéce de résistance of the evening, an 
offering beside which all else paled into 
insignificance. She lifted it lightly, smiled on 
it, turned it a bit that she might see its full 
beauty, her head cocked on one side in a bird- 
lile gesture habitual with her, lifted it level 
with her breast, buried her face among its 
waxen satin petals, and gracefully ran her deli- 
cate finger-tips through the clinging maiden 
hair. Then the audience caught the fact that 
she was searching fora card. She was looking, 
and her fingers were feeling—and her search 
was not being rewarded. The handsomest 
floral tribute that the Ashwater Commence- 
ment knew that night had either been sent 
anonymously, or the card had been lost. 

Mahala’s curiosity was making her look over 
the length and breadth of the heap in front of 
her and at the two gorgeous baskets set before 
it. Then she gently set down the lilies and 
roses at her knees, and lifting her head, she 
searched the audience with a long and a 
deliberate look. There was only one person in 
the audience who knew when that look found 
its resting place. There was only one person, 
high up, far back in the gallery, who read to the 
depths of Mahala’s eyes in that instant and 
through whose heart flowed the cool acqui- 
escence of peace when he saw her fingers slip 
out and deliberately break from its stem the 
bud of a white rose that she thrust among the 
laces covering her bosom. 

It was only a few seconds later that Jemima 
Davis was on her knees in front of Mahala, 
gathering into the folds of a widely-spread sheet 
every tribute, large and small, bearing her name. 
Guarding like a soldier the beautiful baskets 
and the sheaf, she whispered to Mahala, 

“Who sent you them lilies and _ roses, 
darlin’?” 

Mahala leaned to Jemima’s ear to respond: 
“Hunt ’em through carefully, Jemima. If you 
find a note, you will save it for me, won’t you, 
old dearest dear?” 

Jemima answered convincingly, “You just 
bet your sweet life I will!” 

So with a heart of contentment, Mahala led 
the procession down the aisle, climbed into the 
omnibus before her parents had a chance to 
object, and with the others was carried away 
to the banquet at the Newberry House. 

The big dining-room filled speedily. Ranged 


around the long center table, having the 
graduates at one end, their parents at the other 
were smaller tables for the alumni, the schoo} 
board, teachers, and invited guests of the 
graduates. The center table was the pinnacle 
of fame that night. The flushed, happy grady. 
ates, free of a haunting fear of weeks’ duration 
on the part of most of them, could now laugh 
and talk and be natural, the result of a whole 
school life of association. _The other end of the 
table had its troubles. When the Morelands 
the Spellmans, and the Williams undertook to 
break bread and indulge in social intercourse 
with the Schlotzensmelters, the Bowers, and 
the Prices of the town, the situation speedily 
became painful. The upper dog tried to be 
condescending; the under dog resented it and 
speedily lost out by not knowing how to handle 
napkins, an array of cutlery, and a queer 
assortment of fancy food that belonged in 
strange places. 

The arising from the table was in the nature 
of a blessed release on the part of the elders, 
With the graduating class in the lead, the 
assemblage moved across the street to the 
dance hall. 

Flushed and happy, Mahala stood on the 
floor, one little qualm of dread in her heart, 
In that slight interval of waiting for the music 
to begin, Elizabeth and Mahlon had their first 
chance at their offspring. Mahala saw them 
coming and knew that her hour of explanation 
was upon her. They never would understand 
how simple it had been. She smiled on them 
without guile and took the initiative in self- 
protection. 

“T was just hoping for a word with you,” she 
cried. ‘Were you badly frightened? Yousee, 
it was this way—” 

“A very charming way,” said Mahlon, 
gallantly kissing his daughter’s hand. “Very 
charming! Your audience was with you. 
What more need be said?” 

“You certainly acquitted yourself nobly,” 
broke in Elizabeth, “and yet, little daughter, 
didn’t you serve Papa and Mama rather a 
naughty trick?” 

‘**Trick?’’’ Mahala’s eyes widened. 
“‘Trick?? Pardon me, Mama, it was like this: 
When I wrote the first draft of my speech, I 
said what I thought and felt. You and Papa 
argued so strongly I cut it at your suggestion, 
but every time I rehearsed it, those cut parts 
would flash through my brain. I couldn’t stop 
them. I give you my word of honor, I never 
intended to say them. I didn’t know I was 
until I heard them, and then I couldn’t stop 
until I had reached a place where I could get 
back smoothly. After that, I was very 
careful. It was the lights, the big crowd, the 
urge to express what I truly thought—you 
believe me, don’t you?” 


“(ERTAINLY, my child!” said Mahlon. 

“Don’t give the matter another thought. 
I’ve never hoped to be so proud of you. It 
was a triumph!” 

“Ves,”’ conceded Elizabeth, “there is 10 
better word for it; it was a triumph.” 

Mahala studied the pair of them. She said 
slowly, reflectively, “If you feel that over one 
little argument that pushed itself in, I wonder 
what would have happened if I had been 
permitted to deliver my whole speech as | 
wrote it.” 

“A hint was all right,” said Elizabeth; “more 
would have ruined it.” 

Mahala knew, having settled this point te 
her satisfaction, what would be coming next. 
She excused herself and hurried to join Edith 
who was waiting for her, the glamour of het 
triumph still illuminating her. Her progral 
was in plain sight; as Junior came toward them, 
he could sense it blocking his path. He had 
been constrained to admit to himself that Edith 
looked upon that night as he had not dreamet 
that it was possible that she could. But he 
never had liked her. He did not care for he 
now, and every fiber of his being was 
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‘at rotest against that sheaf of lilies and 
ay had been given Mahala. It might 
have been from her father or mother, possibly 
she had out of town relatives, but if she had, 
why had she never mentioned them? Who 
was there who could have shown the taste and 
nt the money, and who had dared to set one 
blood-red rose in a sheaf of virgin white? 

He brushed roughly past Edith, paying not 
the slightest attention to her. He seized 
Mahala’s program and, against her protests, 
began writing his name all over it. Her father 
and mother were standing directly behind her; 
beside them, his own parents. Edith glanced 
toward them in a vain effort to hide the quiver 
of her lips, and saw that all of them were 
laughingly acquiescing. Junior, looking over 
Mahala’s head, saw them also. 

Carried away by their approval, he caught 
Mahala into his arms and swept her into the 
frst dance. Then, deliberately guiding her toa 
flower-screened corner, in the scarcely adequate 
shelter of the foliage, he deliberately crushed 
her in his arms and kissed her on the mouth. 


GHE pushed him away, protesting angrily. 
With a bit of lace supposed to be a handker- 
chief, she roughly scoured the curve of her lips 
toa brighter red than the freely flowing blood 
of the evening had tinted them. 

That provoked Junior so that he said to her: 
“You might as well stop that! You’re the 
only girl I love, or ever intend to love, and I’m 
going to marry you. I’ve got a lot selected, 
and I’m working on the plans for our house 
right now.” . 

Mahala drew back and looked at Junior 
intently for a few seconds, looked as deep into 
his eyes as any one ever saw into the eyes of 
either Moreland, father or son. She said 
slowly and deliberately: 

“If that’s the truth, Junior, you’re wasting 
time. I’m not going to marry any one until 
I’ve finished college, and I have not the slight- 
est intention of marrying you at any time.” 

A slow red mounted into Junior’s cheeks; a 
queer spark of white light snapped in the back 
of his eyes. ‘You don’t mean that,’’ he said 
tensely. “You only say it to get mé going. 
You want me down. on my knees before you. 
You want me to whine and beg for you like a 
hungry puppy dog.” 

Mahala reached out a hand and deliberately 
laid it upon Junior’s. 

“Junior,” she said, “listen tome. You know 
that isn’t the truth. To save your life, you 
can’t name one time when I ever said a word or 
did a thing to encourage you in the belief that 
I liked you better than any of the other boys. 
Think a minute. You know I never did. I’m 
not going to marry you. You might as well 
not set your heart on it. I don’t want you to 
cringe and beg. I’m not asking anything of 
you but to leave me alone. Can’t you get it 
into your head that I mean what I say?” 

She brushed past him and started in the 
direction of her father and mother. Junior saw 
that the fingers of the hand that had lain upon 
his were now lightly touching the petals of a 
white rose that was homing on her breast. 

_ He stood in a sort of stupor for a minute; 
finally he lifted his head and went swiftly from 
aside door. Without a deviating step, he took 
the shortest cut to the nearest saloon, and there 
he drank until he became wild, so that he 

gan throwing glasses and abusing the 
furniture. He was venting the insane anger 
that swelled up in his breast on anything that 
came inhis way. It was an accident that a 
poorly-aimed decanter smashed through the 
frosted glass of the front door, allowing the 
passers-by to see what was going on inside. 

Martin Moreland, who never lost sight of 
Junior for long, had seen him draw Mahala into 
the flowery enclosure. In an ambling way he 

ad sauntered to the front side of the flowers 
and taken up a position where he could hear 
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what was being said, while he was pretending 
smilingly to watch the dancers with great 
interest. With that smile on his lips, his 
clenched hands were aching to strike. The 
savage anger that many times in his life had 
overtaken and swayed him was swelling up in 
such a tide as his tried heart never before had 
known. He wanted to take Mahala in her 
flower-like whiteness and twist his fingers 
around her delicate neck until the very eyes 
would pop from her head. He wanted to do 
anything that was savage and cruel and merci- 
less to the girl who would thrust aside and 
repulse his son. 

He realized, with that craft which forever 
walked hand in hand with love in his heart, 
that he must take care of Junior, he must avoid 
scandal. He hurried from the side door, know- 
ing where he would find his boy. He had 
reached the saloon and had his hand upon the 
door when the glass came crashing into his face. 
Through the opening he saw Junior flushed and 
dishevelled, his clothing already stained and 
ruined in a wild debauch. Shaking off the 
splintered glass, he entered. He ordered the 
proprietor to nail a piece of carpet, anything, 
over the opening immediately; then he took his 
place beside Junior and made a deceiving pre- 
tense of helping him to demolish the saloon. 

Surprised at this, Junior stood watching his 
father, who was really doing no very great 
damage. He began to laugh and applayd; 
then he consented to sit down at a table and 
drink with his father, and very speedily his 
condition became helpless. Then Martin 
Moreland sent for his carriage and took his 
boy home, and with his own hands undressed 
him and put him into his bed, a horrible con- 
trast with the lad who had left the room a few 
hours earlier. 


MBS. MORELAND becoming disquieted 

by the absence of both her husband and 
her son, went in search of them. She thought 
possibly they had gone back to the bar of the 
Newberry House, but an inquiry there told her 
that they had not returned. Soshe hurried the 
few intervening blocks, and seeing the light in 
Junior’s room, she entered her home and 
climbed the stairs to find him helpless, stretched 
on his bed, his father removing his shoes. 

As a rule Mrs. Moreland let no word pass her 
lips that would irritate her husband. She had 
learned, through the years that she had lived 
with him, to know what lay in the depths of his 
eyes. She had no desire to plumb the depths 
of cruelty of which she vaguely felt him 
capable. She stood one long instant studying 
the picture before her, and then she turned to 
him and said deliberately: 

“How do you like your work, Martin? Are 
you pleased with what you are succeeding in 
making of your son?” 

The Senior Moreland threw up his head and 
favored his wife with a full glance. In her eyes 
there was written large the love with which she 
yearned over her boy. There was not much 
mirth in the laugh he forced to his lips. 

“Don’t be an everlasting kill-joy,”’ he said to 
her banteringly. “It’s all right for youth 
to have its fling. I followed him because I 
expected the strain of the night to end like this. 
He’ll be all right in the morning.” . 

Arising, he offered her his arm with extreme 
politeness and escorted her from the sight of 
the boy. Once the door was closed after them, 
he gripped her arm until his finger cut into it 
cruelly. He rushed her down the hall faster 
than she could comfortably walk, and thrust 
her into her room so roughly and forcibly that 
she fell upon her bed. Standing over her, he 
said to her: 

“Tf you can’t manage to be anything better 
than a sickly idiot, you keep out of men’s 
affairs altogether.” And then, on a wave 
evoked by the nausea on her face, he added, 
“He'll be all right in the morning, I tell you.” 


(To be continued) 


The most unique cook book ever published. 
Contains tested recipes for Mexican dishes that 
are pleasing, novel and easy to prepare. Atttract- 
ive menus for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American dishes that 
appeal to the American family. ‘Just mail the 
COUPON tO---- 

Gebhardt---San Antonio 
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Make ICE CREAM 


Make your own ice creams, ices and sherbets 
with a tested and approved CAYUGA Automatic 
Ice Cream Freezer, the first in use in America. 
No laborious turning of the crank. Just place your mix- 
ture in the UGA and it freezes automatically in a 
few minutes. It requires remarkably little ice. No 
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clean; sanitary; economical. Home-made frozen des- 
serts made the =e way are unusually delicious 
and healthful. GUARANTEED to fulfill our claims 
or mney refunded. In use 25 — Sent postpaid 
at the following prices (check or money order): 
3 pint size $5.00 6 pint size $7.00 
ea ec 
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From Vancouver to Alaska, ex- 
tends the Inside Passage recognized 
as the most beautiful water trip in 
America—a sea voyage of over 600 
miles, in smooth waters protected by 
coast islands, affording wondrous 
seascapes and mountain viewsof the 
snow-capped coast range. Canadian 
National Ocean Steamships are the 
fastest and largest in North Pacific 
waters —all outside staterooms. This 
is the water trip of the Triangle 
Tour. The two land sides of the 
Triangle Tour from Prince Rupert to 
Jasper National Park and_ from 
Vancouver to Jasper National Park 
lie through a part of the Dominion 
of Canada that cannot be surpassed 
for charm and grandeur of its 
scenery, the multitude of its moun- 
tains, and the remarkable character 
of itsmany riversand their canyons, 


For full information, write for booklet 
S. S. 17, to any of the following Cana- 
dian National Railway Offices: 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St, 
BUFFALO, 11 S. Division St. 
]HICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
406 Traction Bidg. 
Kirby Bidg. 
IT, 527 Majestic Bidg. 
UTH, 430 West Superior St. 
CITY, ailway Exchange 


Bidg. 
Los ANGELES, 603 So. Spring St. 
NNEAPOLIS, 518 Second Ave. So. 


Park Bidg. 
PORTLAND, ME., Grand Trunk Station 
SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 902 Second Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bidg. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Canada Welcomes United States 
Tourists—No Passports Required 
The Canadian National Route through the 
Rockies skirts Canada’s highest peaks, at 
theeasiest gradient and lowest altitude of 
any transcontinental route. 


Canadian National Railways 


The Border-line ceACorher 


TH E story of how tired and weary mothers, “walking close 

to that fine, dark margin which lies between sanity and 
insanity,” find peace and restoration. Los Angeles has blazed 
a bright and shining trail that other cities might well follow 


By Genevieve Parkhurst 


HE Big Man gently led the Little Women 

into the restful room, closing the door 

which had opened for them from the 
court-house corridor, crowded with hurrying, 
scurrying people, troubled with many things. 
With a sigh of relief he settled her in a deep 
leather arm-chair, tenderly opened her coat 
collar, and wiped the perspiration from her 
faded, drawn face. As she looked up at him, 
the tears rushed into her eyes and down her 
cheeks. He hastened to dry them. 

“Don’t,” she whined, thrusting his hand 
aside. ‘Go ’way and leave me alone.” 

The inner door opened, and a motherly 
woman appeared. With hand outstretched 
toward the Big Man, she said: 

“T’m so glad you’ve brought her. 
take her into the next room for a few minutes. 

At first, the Little Woman sat firmly in her 
chair and refused to move. After a bit she 
weakened to the persuasiveness of the other 
woman and went with her. Within a few 
minutes the latter returned and sat down 
beside the Big Man, who was nervously wiping 
his hands and face, moist from his effort to 
mollify his ailing wife. 

“She’s quite calm now,” the woman said. 
“And I’m sure she’s going to be all right. It 
is good you could get her to come. May I ask 
you to tell me a little more about her. We 
| have so many cases of her kind here that I 
| can not hold them all in my mind.” 


Let me 
” 


| 
THE tired Big Man told her as best he could, 
and with many apologies, a story which 
might be that of most any woman in these days 
when life is so rife with over-living. They had 
| always been very happy together, he and the 


Little Woman. They did not have very much 
| money, but that made no difference until the 
| season of unemployment came, just about the 
| time when their third little one was to arrive. 
| His wife had worried a good deal. When the 

baby came, there was not enough money to 

|send her to a good hospital. They were not 
| poor enough to get into the free ward. The 
doctor wanted one hundred dollars, and the 
nurse eighty dollars for the two weeks. The 
doctor, they could not do without. A substi- 
tute for the nurse was found in an old wife 
in the neighborhood. 

The Little Woman got around too soon 
afterward. The worry about money and the 
work and the care of the baby got on her nerves. 
She grew irritable, often flying into violent 
tempers at the least provocation. Spells of 
depression followed, during which she cried 

| without stopping for days and days at a time. 
|She took to wandering away from home— 
| sometimes to be gone for two or three days. 
| When she came back, she was in a daze and 
| unable to give an account of herself. Just two 


look after the other two children, one of seven 
and one of five. He had given up hope, and 
then the visiting teacher from the school had 
called. (This was in Los Angeles, Californj 
where they have such messengers of good-will) 
The teacher said to him: 

“You just go to see Mrs. Jean McCracken 
of the Psychopathic Division of the Superior 
Court. She’ll help you out.” 

He had gone to see Mrs. McCracken, and 
she had asked him to bring the Little Woman 
to her. And here they all were—and the 
problem was about to be solved. Within an 
hour Mrs. McCracken had communicated with 
some understanding women, and the tired 
mother was taken to Resthaven, a home for 
just such weary women as she, in the suburbsof 
Los Angeles. Here she was given a thorough 
examination by specialists. They said that 
certain toxins had affected her mind. A 
little treatment and good food and plenty of 
rest would set her right. At Resthaven, 
sleeping on a veranda out of doors, resting in 
a sunny, glorious garden, with nothing tp 
worry about, for the neighborhood nurse was 
looking after her home, and within a month 
the color came back into her cheeks, a new hope 
dispelled the dulness in her eyes. She began 
to want to see her husband and her little ones 
again. In three months she was fully restored, 
When the Big Man came to take her home, 
she turned to the women who had helped her 
through the mist, and asked, 

“Do you always have to go through hell 
to get to heaven?” 

Resthaven had proved a real heaven to her, 


HUNDREDS of just such women, tired in 

body and sick in mind, utterly discouraged 
and weary of living, border-line mothers, walking 
close to that fine, dark margin which lies be- 
tween sanity and insanity, have, through the 
ministrations of the Psychopathic Division of 
this Los Angeles court, and the club women 
who have cooperated with it, found just such 
peace and restoration. It is a magnificent 
pioneer work that is being done here. And, 
because its emulation by other groups of women 
throughout the country will go far toward 
diminishing the alarming and _ constantly 
increasing number of women inmates of the 
state hospitals for the insane, it is worth telling 
about. 

First of all, in order to understand, we must 
have a little history and some scientific 
authority. Not so long ago, even forty years 
back, men and women who showed signs of 
mental disintegration were given slight chane 
of recovery. Superstition down the ages had 
fostered the belief that these unfortunate 
were victims of the evil spirit. If harmless, 
they were shunned or ridiculed. If violent, 


J Groce ret te apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. 76-page style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample ex pan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 
Address Dept. // 
38% St.at Fifth Ave. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


they were put away. Being put away meant 
a cruel isolation. It was not without reas 
that these institutions were called mad-houses 
In most instances that is just what they wert. 
Improper and often meager food and clothing 
were afforded the patients. If they wet 
unmanageable, they were put in padded 
and leather strait-jackets and left there until 
they had beaten themselves into insensibility 
or had exhausted themselves through thet 
hysteria. It was a disgrace to be insaiit 
Therefore, they were treated as disgraces, 
families often repudiating them. ‘ 
{t remained for a woman, Dorothea Dix 
New Jersey, who devoted her entire life ® 


days ago, after a desperate search of three 
days, the Big Man had found her asleep in a 
vacant lot. The doctor said there was little 
hope for her and recommended a state hospital 
for the insane. 

The Big Man could not bear the thought of 
| an insane asylum for the wife he loved and the 
| mother of his children. The neighbors would 
| be sure to find it out, and when she came back, 
|she would be the target for their gossip and 
| their ridicule. Thus far he had succeeded in 
| keeping the knowledge of her condition from 
|them. All she needed was rest and proper 
| care, he was sure. His wages would not permit 
| that, as it would also mean having some one to 
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making life easier for tne mentally deranged, 
to create a2 new era in their care. For years 
and years she worked, educating public opinion 
and awakening an interest in these poor 
afflicted, until she scored her first triumph in 

rsuading the legislature of New Jersey to 
appropriate enough money to inaugurate a 
state fospital fer the insane, at Trenton. By 
the year 1880 she had succeeded in getting 21 
other states to establish such hospitals. 

But even then little was done for the pa- 
tients themselves. The main consideration 
was to keep them from harming any one. 
While many medical scientists were interested 
in mental hygiene, little practical progress 
was made in its practice until 1907, when 
Dr. Henry A. Cotton took charge of the state 
hospital at Trenton, New Jersey. For years 
he had given deep study to the cause and cure 
of mental disease. By laboratory experimen- 
tation he had become convinced that a large 
number of the insane were curable. He had 
also discovered that restraint and severity, 
instead of restoring a patient, served only to 
aggravate his affliction. No sooner had he tak- 
en charge of the hospital than all restraint 
apparatus was removed from the wards. By 
thorough physical and mental examination he 
was able to establish the fact that a majority 
of insanity cases are not only curable, but 

reventable. Furthermore, he gave a sound- 
ing jolt to the old theory that heredity was the 
cause of most insanity. In speaking of this 
to me recently, he said: _ 

“One of the greatest drawbacks to progress 
in this work has been the mistaken belief in 
heredity. While no person is able to change 
his mental and physical heredity, for that is 
determined with the very beginning of life, 
inherited tendencies can be retarded. Igno- 
rance as to this has been both detrimental and 
destructive. I have known of many young 
men and women, who, having had a parent 
who was mentally afflicted, have hesitated to 
marry because of the fear of the taint. Be- 
lieving in this doctrine, which claims that cer- 
tain mental diseases are inevitable, they have 
done nothing to prevent its development. 
Fortunately, we can, today, show that this 
belief is not scientific. While we have certain 
mental diseases which are inherited and 
incurable, more and more we are coming to find 
that certain types of insanity are caused, not 
by any mental condition which has been 
handed down from father to son, but by inher- 
ent weaknesses which, if understood, may be 
retarded. 


D® COTTON illustrates his contention by a 

family where a brother of thirty-five, vio- 
lently insane, died a week after entering the 
hospital. Ten years later, a sister who had 
been in perfect health, was taken with in- 
fluenza, later developing an attack of maniacal 
excitement. At the hospital they found, upon 
examination, that her teeth and tonsils were 
badly infected. Ten days later she died, not 
from insanity, but from general infection. 
Another brother died from the same kind of 
infection of the tonsils and teeth. 

“The affliction in this family,” declared Dr. 
Cotton, “was not susceptibility to insanity, 
but constitutional weakness in resisting infec- 
tions. Such cases, in a majority, lie within 
our control.” 

Among these factors, speaking particularly 
of women, infected teeth and tonsils, improper 
care after child-birth, and overwork, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cotton, are causes of insanity 
which can not only be controlled, but prevented. 
; “Prevention,” he said, “is the whole thing. 
Parents should be educated in how to prevent 
mental diseases in children. They should 
take care of their teeth and tonsils. In gen- 


eral, there should be work done by the 
community in looking after women before 
and after child-birth. With the least. evi- 


dence of unbalanced thinking, the members 
of the family should immediately take steps 


The Border-line Mother 


to find out the cause and to cure that cause.” 
Proof of his authority lies in the fact that 
out of 1278 recoveries effected by him in the 
last five years, only 45 relapsed. Furthermore, 
he says that many women, the causes of their 
ailments removed, have attained greater poise 
and mental control. He told me of one woman 
who was his patient for two years. In the 
beginning she had been thought incurable. A 
thorough medical and mental diagnosis proved 
that a purely focal infection was responsible 
for her state of mind. After medical treat- 
ment was given to remove the cause of her 
condition, she began to mend. Previous to her 
illness her constant irritability had brought 
about a coolness between her and her husband. 
When she was released from the institution, 
she found that some one else had taken pos- 
session of her husband’s heart. If such a 
thing had happened to her before, she would 
have been unable to cope with the situation. 
Her husband tried to have her recommitted, 
but a field worker who visited the home saw 
that he was not telling the truth. It took a 
year of the greatest patience and self-control 
for this woman to show her husband that she 
was all right. In the end she was victorious. 
Now they are living very happily together. 


WHICH brings me once again to the work 

being done by the women in Los Angeles, 
for it is the first community effort in this coun- 
try toward the prevention of insanity, such as 
is recommended by both Dr. Cotton and Dr. 
Hoffman. It all began about ten years ago, 
when Judge George H. Hutton, of the Superior 
Court in Los Angeles County, as presiding 
Judge of the Lunacy Commission, learned that 
many of the women,—and men, tco,— who 
came before him, were mentally broken because 
of worries or burdens which ccvuld easily have 
been lifted if some one with understanding and 
sympathy had reached out to them. Particu- 
larly was this true with women. At Judge 


Hutton’s request, some philanthropic club- | 


women of Los Angeles formed an investigating 
committee. Going into the homes of the 
patients who had already come before the 
Lunacy Commission, and visiting state hos- 
pitals, they found a number of women whose 
afflictions were either preventable or curable. 
One case, particularly, was the pivot upon 
which their resolve for better consideration of 
these sufferers revolved. 

A woman, weakened by excessive child- 
bearing and overwork, was found in the 
kitchen of a state hospital. She had been 
taken to the hospital ten years before, violently 
insane. After a time her paroxysms passed. 
She was a good cook, and as she was harmless, 
they placed her in the kitchen. Her husband 
was poor and ignorant, and while he visited 
her often, it never entered his mind that she 
was completely restored. He was a foreigner, 
with a great fear of the power of the law. 
Thinking that the wife had come under the 
law, he made no attempt to get her out. The 
committee of investigation took up her case. 
Conditions in the home were found to be bad. 
The children were unkempt and uncared for. 
The house was disorderly; the children were 
sleeping on filthy mattressesand eating from pan 
to mouth. A fund was raised to put the family 
on its feet. Better work at a better wage was 
found for the father. When a new order was 
inaugurated, the mother was returned to her 
family. The committee kept their eyes on her 
for several years, and now she reigns supreme 
in a well-kept home, with a family of healthy, 
growing children about her. How easily 
could her misfortune have been prevented 
with just a bit of understanding and assistance! 

So many cases of this sort presented them- 
selves to the committee that these big-hearted 
women, directed by Mrs. O. P. Clarke, a 
philanthropic and energetic clubwoman of 
Los Angeles, got together and established a 
resting-place for women who had broken down 
under the strain of child-bearing, overwork, 
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Far Better Than 
a Pair of Hands 


No 
Sani-Flush 
cleans toilet bowls better than any 
other means. Faster. Cleaner. Easier. 


No scrubbing. No scouring. 


dipping out of water. 


Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Fol- 
low directions on the can. Flush! 
Gone are all stains, discolorations, in- 
crustations. The bowl glistens. 


Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap 
is cleaned—purified by Sani-Flush. 
All foul odors are destroyed. There 
is nothing like Sani-Flush. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 

ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 

35c; foreign price, 50c.) 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 

Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Wonderful! 


The strangest way to kill 
flies you ever saw! 


Just spray Flyosan into the air of a 
closed room; in five minutes all flies 
are dead—mosquitoes, too. 

Flyosan also kills moths in closets, 
roaches round the sink, bedbugs, ants 
in the pantry, hornets in the attic. 

Flyosan has a pleasant, aromatic 
odor. No stain. No unsightly muss 
to clean up. Absolutely non-poisonous, 

If your dealer has no Flyosan on 
hand, mail us $1 for Introductory 
Package—pint can and sprayer. (West 
of Rockies and in Canada, $1.25.) 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, 
Reading, Pa. 


kills Flies by the Roomful—Mosquitoes, too. 
12! 





Arch’t. Robert Sayfarth, Chicago, Illinois, used 16-inch 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles in moss green for 
roof, and 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
in silver gray for side walls for wide shingle effect. 


OR THE last several years Mr. 

Sayfarth has used ““CREO-DIPT”’ 
Stained Shingles on both side walls and 
roofs of many attractive homes in 
Chicago suburbs. He has given his 
patrons charming architectural effects 
with decid d economies. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
are made only of selected straight- 
grain red cedar presérved with pure 
earth pigments ground in linseed oil 
and carried into the fibres of the wood 
with creosote. They will not curl, rot 
or pull away when put on with “CREO- 
DIPT” zinc-coated nails. No other 
building material offers such artistic 
effects or such lasting economy. 


Send 50c for fifty large Photo- 
graphs of Homes of all sizes by 
noted Architects. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


Generali Offices: 1064 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., and Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock 
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z 
PACE POWDER 


HE 


To cool, to refresh the skin that glows 
from kiss of summer’s sun and ocean’s 
spray— Lablache. 


Pure, fragrant, clinging. xe 


Chosen by women 
to whom the best 
is not a luxury 
but a necessity. 
Refuse Substitutes. 
They eA be « er- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream. SOc a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10c for 2 sample bex 
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look like new! 


Simple directions for stencil- 
ing your furniture. Illustra- 
tions of charming stencils you 
may purchase, together with 
directions for stenciling fab- 
rics that you can make into 
smart draperies, scarves or 
spreads, are included in the 
folio “Stenciling Furniture 


and Fabrics at Home”’. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents. Address 
—Studio of Furnishings and Deco- 
rations, Good Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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| institutional wards. 


The Border- 


adverse home conditions, financial stress, and 
all the hundred and one things that the 
poor and the weak must often fight against. 

This home was Resthaven. Further con- 
ditions revealed by these women in their in- 
vestigations convinced Judge Hutton that what 
was needed was a Psychopathic Division of the 
Superior Court, which would be a clearing 
house, not only for those who came before 
the Lunacy Commission, but for all over- 
burdened human beings whose reason had been 
strained to the breaking-point. With the 
help of the clubwomen and other public- 
spirited citizens, the Board of Supervisors 
granted the appropriation. A psychiatrist and 
a physician are in charge of the work, which 
is done under the jurisdiction of a Judge of the 
Superior Court. In addition to Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken, there are two assistant psychopathic 
parole officers, and a committee from the 
women’s clubs, and the visiting teachers and 
neighborhood nurses of Los Angeles aid in the 
investigation work and in procuring ways and 
means which are outside the capacity of the 
public fund. 

Resthaven was the first home to be estab- 
lished in connection with this work. There 
are now about fifteen of these rest homes in 
Los Angeles. While these homes are private 
enterprises, they are under municipal super- 
vision. Visited regularly by skilled psy- 
chiatrists and physicians, they are as little 
institutional as possible. Those who can 
pay, do so. Those who can not are paid for 
by a fund provided by the Board of Super- 
visors. Where better results are obtainable 
through keeping the patient at home, a money 
allowance is made until the recovery is com- 
plete. As many as g2 patients in one month 
are cared for in this Psychopathic Division. 
In close cooperation with the state hospitals, 
| those who are working there or on the com- 

mittees have proved that they know what they 
are doing, and have gained the confidence of 
the directors of institutions, the Lunacy Com- 








, mission, and the public in general. 


RS. JEAN McCRACKEN the psycho- 
pathic parole officer of Los Angeles, when 
asked to tell of what has been accomplished, 
exclaimed: “Impossible! It would take a 
month’s constant talking. We have restored 


| hundreds of women to their homes and families 


who might otherwise have been permanent 
The sweetness and quiet- 
ness of the rest homes, the comfortable porches, 
shady verandas, sunny gardens, and sym- 
pathetic care find immediate response in the 
spirits of the afflicted. And it is not always 
the poor who come to us. We have had many 
teachers, library workers, nurses, and business 
women who have been sent to us and whc have 
recovered without commitment to the hospital. 
This is one of the most satisfying phases of our 
work. In these important positions, it is 
almost impossible for one to come back after 
a sojourn in the state hospital. We have also 


| helped many elderly people whose families 


Make your old furniture 


have broken up and who are unable to adapt 
themselves to new surroundings. 

“One I think of was Marie, a widow of 
about sixty, whose hands were crippled with 
rheumatism. Childless, and without money, 
she was sent to the county farm, where by her 





peculiarities she made life miserable for her- 
self and every one about her. Finally, 
she was brought before the Lunacy Commis- 
sion, which decided that the only place for 
her was the state hospital. After a talk with 
her we found out what the real trouble was. 
She wanted her own home. A _ housekeeping 
room was rented for her, and she was given 
thirty dollars a month for living expenses. 
She felt like a millionaire. Her room was her 
castle, where she did things as she liked, 
without rules and annoying room-mates. Her 
| poise soon regained, her mental symptoms dis- 
| appeared. We obtained work for her in a 
cafeteria. It was indeed a proud old lady 


line Mother 


who appeared one day to tell us that she did 
not need any more money. She is now entirely 
self-supporting. We have educated her to the 
symptoms of nervous breakdowns, and when 
she feels herself slipping, she comes to us, and 
we see that she gets the needed rest. 

“She is only one of many whom we haye 
helped in the same way. Often, too, we have 
aided men. About two years ago a brawny 
Swede, suffering from a mania -depressive 
attack, came to our notice. We sent him to 
the country where he was able to live oyt- 
doors, and to take a much-needed rest. As 
soon as he was able, we found work for him 
giving him a few dollars, when needed between 
jobs, for food and bed. After a time we lost 
track of him, but he did not lose track of ys. 
A few days ago he called at the office and laid 
three five-dollar bills on my desk, saying with 
a broad grin, ‘I ban got a good job, and I ban 
likin’ to pay now.’ ” 

Another phase of this splendid work js 
Maternity Cottage, a home which was estab- 
lished through the offices of Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Baurhyte, of the Unitarian Alliance. Mrs 
Baurhyte, in many years of church service, 
saw sO many women brought to nervous 
breakdowns because of improper care during 
child-birth, that she resolved to do what she 
could to help them. Through her efforts the 
Woman’s Alliance Maternity Cottage Asso- 
ciation was founded, and in 1907, the first 
cottage was dedicated. These Maternity 
Cottages were established for the care of 
needy wives at-the time of confinement. Here 
they are given the best of care under the most 
prominent physicians of Los Angeles. Good 
nursing in a clean, comfortable, home-like 
place, good food, and proper care of the babies 
starts them out on a fair, free road of health 
and happiness. Wives from all walks of life 
come to these cottages, and they all receive 
the same attention. Every effort is made to 
eliminate the idea of dispensing charity, the 
aim of these cottages being merely to help 
poor families over a hard place in their lives. 
Those who can pay are expected to do so. A 
nominal fee of two dollars a day, and a charge 
of five dollars for the use of the birth-room, 
are requested when the husbands and fathers 
are able to meet this obligation. If patients 
can pay nothing, or only a small amount, they 
receive just as good care as if they were paying 
the full fee. As it is desired not to pauperize 
families, those who do not pay are told upon 
leaving that their debt may be met by small 
payments whenever they feel that they are 
able to make them. Over thirty-five hundred 
mothers have been cared for since 1907, with 
the loss of but three. Many of these were 
women from lonely ranch houses, or women 
who lived in one-room apartments, or in small 
and meagerly equipped homes, often with a 
family of children, and they would have added 
largely to the mortality rate, both infant and 
maternity, if they had not had this care. 


N concluding her interview upon all of this 

preventive work which is being done by the 
community of Los Angeles, Mrs. Jean Mc- 
Cracken said: “Los Angeles is the pioneer 
in this work, and I long for the day when every 
county in every state will be doing the same 
thing. Many states are talking up what they 
call ‘after-care work.’ But it seems to me 
to be so much better to do the work before 
the patient has broken down and is branded 
as legally insane. For this is one of the 
hardest of all hard things to live down. I 
feel that no other field offers such oppor- 
tunities for service to humanity. And cer- 
tainly, none where the worker reaps such 4 
rich harvest of gratitude and blessing.” 

Is there not great work to be done by follow- 
ing in the footsteps of these Los Angeles women 
who have, themselves, followed in the path of 
the Great Master, who nearly two thousand 
years ago brought light to the unfortunate 
soul possessed by the Spirit of Darkness? 
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to choose from 


Hall’s China Teapots are now 
shown by good dealers, in forty-eight 
different styles—four shapes, three 
colors, a great variety of beautiful 

decorations in gold. All 
are the genuine “per- 
manently new” Hall 
China identified by the 
goldcircleon the bottom. 


Get This Free Booklet 


about better tea and how to 
make it. Also shows some 
favorite Hall Pots in colors. 
If your dealer doesn’t have 
Hall’s Teapdts let us know 
and we will direct you. 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Fire- 
proof Cooking China in the World 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


DEPT. H 


HALLs TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China ~ 





Draw Steaming Hot Water from 
Your Faucet 


Farm: Country: Shore: and Suburban Homes are 
je enjoying this convenience, everywhere—with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 


HOT WATER HEATER 


“The 
Heart of Household’’ 


Hot water safely and simply by no greater 
effort than striking a match. 

Hot water, necessary for the bath and shave, 
kitchen needs, |aundry, household uses and emer- 
gencies, at lowest cost. 

Hot water all the time for all homes. 

SEE YOUR PLUMBER If he cannot supply you, 


write us direct giving his nume and we will see that you 
are supplied with full information 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


DON’T BURN YOUR FINGERS! 
Send for a “SO-E-Z” Egg Lifter 


All sluminum—wil) not rust 
Just the thing for handling hot 
POS eege, as Ye etx 
nd Today 
I T Hughes & Beauregard Co. 
PAID Dept. B. 46 Thayer St., 
3 for 50c Boston, Mass. 
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Crying for the Moon 


(Continued from page 32) 


the majority of the psychoanalysts lack humor 
and a sense of proportion. Most of them 
seem to me to take life as desperately ear- 
nestly as a kitten that is wholly engaged in 
having a fit. I believe I like Shakespeare’s 
method better. He seems to have been a 
supreme psychoanalyst, analyzing and under- 
standing the soul long before the word “psy- 
choanalysis” was coined. After he has made 
boisterous yet delicate fun of the love-trends 


| of men and maids in a “Midsummer Night’s 


Dream,” after he has set you holding your 
sides over the general topsyturviness of 
Titania in love with Bottom instead of with 
Oberon, as she should have been, and of 
Hermia with Lysander, and Helena with 
Demetrius, instead of the other way about, 
as was by all the canons of good sense intended, 
he sums up all his amused and kindly comment 
in the words of Puck, “Lord, what fools these 
mortals be!” and you laugh at that, too, 
good-naturedly 

You may say what you like—it zs funny to 
have everybody perversely in love with the 
wrong person, and all of them bewitched, 
resolved on possessing the impossible, and so 
desperately in earnest about it, too. I speak 
loftily, but I am far from pride in the matter. 
When I was sixteen, was I not desperately in 
love—or thought I was—with a music teacher 
of mine who had a wife and eight children? 
And later, at eighteen, did I not transfer my 
affection to a young college professor who was 
eating his heart out for a very beautiful 
young musician, who was in her turn in love 
with a young, married painter, who in turn 
was not in love with her nor his wife either, 
but with art; and extraneous to all this was 
there not the young law student who elected 
to be hopelessly in love with me, and was there 
not the young, married kindergarten teacher 
who was vainly in love with him? 

I sometimes think that if those of us who get 
caught in one of these crying-for-the-moon 
circumstances could see—ourselves from_the 
orchestra chairs, we would laugh over the pure 
humor of the situation—as Shakespeare meant 
us to, when he wrote “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”—instead of taking it so tragically. 

But what in the world is at the bottom of all 
this topsyturviness! In “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” it is the juice of a plant called “love- 
in-idleness” that sets everything by the ears, 
and the name of it was probably carefully 
weighed and chosen by Shakespeare. _Idle- 
ness, lack of purpose, romanticism, “love-in- 
idleness,” may have largely to do with topsy- 
turvy love-afiairs in real life, but the real 
reasons are not, I believe, due so much to such 
passing agencies, as to a few permanent traits 
of human nature. I have an idea that 
curiosity (or love of adventure), and envy, 
and-egetism are at the bottom of all these 
upside-down love experiences. 


Enlarging Your World 


We are all of us more or less adventurous by 
nature; all of us pretty well supplied with 
curiosity. We are tempted by what lies 
beyond our grasp, asachildis. We are forever 
trying to enlarge the world we live in by 
trying to get hold of things outside it. I have 
an idea that is what the little stenographers 
are doing, who dote on the hippopotamus. I 
imagine they are trying to enlarge their world 
when they imagine themselves as a part of his 
world. Not that they ever think this out. 
Bless you, no! But if you could get down 
into their hearts, that, I am sure, is what 
you would find there—curiosity, love of ad- 
venture, the desire for something outside 
themselves. 

Then, envy! Yes; Iam sure you would find 
that there, too. We are perhaps more like 
chickens than most of us are willing to admit. 
You have seen, have you not, one of these 
find a delectable morsel, and you have seen 
all the others immediately stop scratching to 


follow it around with the intent of seizing that 
particular morsel for themselves? This may 
not be a poetic simile, but I think it an apt 
one. It is not mine. I have borrowed it 
from a delightful, fluffy little filing clerk. She 
is proudly and efficiently engaged to a young 
man of the advertising force in the office where 
she works. Well, she has had her difficulties, 
Other girls of the office, who did not give him 
a thought before, have begun to find him very 
attractive. One day I heard her say, happily 
but scornfully, to several of them, who had 
just been flirting with him individually and 
collectively: 

“Say, why don’t you go and get a worm for 
yourselves?” 


A Thing of Silver Delight 


Then, as to egotism, we all have it, of course; 
but the man or woman who wants for himself 
or herself the affection that by rights belongs 
to Some one else, is above all an egotist. There 
is no greater egotist than the child that cries 
for the moon, and these people are a good deal 
like him. The child thinks only of his wish, 
not of the real facts concerning the moon. 
If he were grown and experienced, he would 
know that the moon is really not a desirable 
thing to possess or to take in the hand. To 
the woman in love with the other woman’s 
husband, as to the child, the personal desire 
is everything; the impersonal facts nothing, 
or very little. If she had a mature grasp of 
life, she would suspect that this romantic 
affection which appeared to be a thing of silver 
delight and romance, would turn out to be—in 
a world ordered as this one is—a dead planet of 
burned-out craters, and social and moral freez 
ings, and inky-black shadows of self-disgust. 

So we get down to what I have pretty much 
suspected right along, that those of us who 
cry for the moon are not so grown up and 
experienced as we sometimes heavily think 
we are; we really are just children. 

But that is not the end of it. The woman 
who indulges in a romantic love for a “per- 
fectly good” husband or lover who belongs to 
some one else, is apt to be the woman who 
later goes to pieces nervously. Her more or 
less egotistical and inexperienced attitude 
toward life is almost certain to bring her 
trouble and conflict, and these later bring 
about “nerves.’”’ She is like some one trying 
to play a game without knowing or observing 
the rules of the game; like some one trying to 
run an auto without much knowledge of it, 
and without regard to traffic signs and regu- 
lations. None of us thinks of driving real 
autos without taking care to keep on the right 
side of the road, but a good many of us, when 
it comes to handling these high-power motors 
of our hearts and minds and desires, seem to 
think there are no very considerable traffi 
rules and regulations on the age-old highways 
of the universe along which all of us are speeding 
day by day. Well, there are; and disre- 
garding them generally means in the long run 
a smash-up of some sort. 

The psychoanalysts tell us solemnly that 
these rather unlawful desires of ours to steal 
or appropriate the other person’s delight, are 
the doings of the “Unconscious”; and they say 
the “Unconscious” is a kind of “savage” or 
“giant” or “ogre” that dwells in each of us. 

Well, let them call it that if they like, though 
giving it such names seems to me somewhat 
infantile in itself. It seems to me just human 
nature in an undisciplined and childish and 
egotistical state. This forbidden affection i 
not perhaps the dramatic, scenic, tragic, al 
together romantic thing we took it to be 
suppose it were (and maybe it is!) a quite 
uneducated, crude, altogether childish per 
formance—like crying for the moon! My 
own belief is that no really adult person ever 
does it! My advice is—be an adult if you are 
one, and not a child. 

There have been a great many brickbats, 
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the Puritan mothers were more wonderful 
i. They endured all the pioneer hardships 
that the Puritan fathers endured, and they 
endured the Puritan fathers besides! I 


they were with their suppressed desires. 


had to endure the Puritan fathers myself. A 
good many of their traits would have been a 
hardship to me; but I humbly confess that that 


is dearer to my heart since my heart-to-heart 
experience W ith the uncontrolled, than I 
would ever have dreamed it could be. 

Iam not a New Englander, but I am pretty 


need is more New England backbone, and the 


control; the kind of self-control that stiffly 


women and not crying, irresponsible infants. 
I believe that, “Assume a virtue, if you have 


assume. 


Suppressed Desires 


ressed Desires,” by Susan Glaspell, which is 
omer on psychoanalysis, one of the characters, 
who has been crying for the moon and enter- 
taining a secret, forbidden affection, says 
anxiously at the last, 

desires?” 

And the sensible person of the piece answers 
practically and promptly, “Keep on sup- 
pressing them.” > 

It is excellent advice. The wnconscious 
suppression of our desires, as I understand it, 
is the thing, according to the psychoanalysts, 
that does all the mischief and sends the 
“savage,” “ogre,” “giant,” “nerves,” ‘“primi- 


that I could ever discover in tale or history, 
desires never sent any savage, ogre, giant, or 


itis precisely this that keeps life decent, gentle, 
livable in just so far as it is decent, gentle, 
livable, and it is this that is the bottom, root, 
source, beginning, and perennial fount of all 
that we can call manners or morals or good 
sense. {And I can not think that these are 
things to be thrown away lightly.) 

Yet this seems to me to speak too seriously, 
when I think of all the human humor that 
underlies the situation, this kind of midsummer 
madness of ours. Well, I think I am to be 
forgiven my sternness if you take into account 
those bundles of letters, day after day, on my 
heart-to-heart desk, from girls and married 
women romantically, infatuatedly in love with 
somebody else’s love; with the sweethearts of 
other girls, with the fathers of other women’s 
children; all running themselves weary (now, 
lorgive me, and blame that efficient, little 
filing clerk!) after the other person’s worm. 
And I haven’t said a word abcut some of the 
men, either, who wrote me! For it isn’t only 
the women, bless you, who are bent on pulling 
the moon out of the skies. 

One man wrote me that he was an umbrella 
manufacturer, and asked me to advise him 
whether to stick to his business and his wife 
and his home, all of which had become stale 
to him, or to run away with his “soul-mate,” 
whom he had first seen in a ballet chorus one 
evening when a friend of his dragged him 
against his will to a variety entertainment. 

I advised umbrellas. 

Another man actually had run away from 
1s wite and home so far as to go to meet his 
soul-mate, for a soul interview, at a restaurant 
a near-by town. She was prevented from 
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PuRE FAT 1s wholesome and very easy to 
digest. It is burned fat that is responsible 
for most of the objections to fried food. 
At the right temperature for frying many | 
fats “‘break down’’, smoke—that is, burn— | 
and have a tendency to upset digestion. | 
The wholesomeness of Snowdrift as a | 
frying fat is due to the fact that it can be | 
heated hot enough to fry crisply long before | 
it burns, so that with ordinary care you 
can fry food in Snowdrift that is as digestible 
as the same food cooked any other way, and 
still has that rich, delectable, ‘‘fried’’ taste. 
A crispy brown crust forms so quickly | 
that the food does not absorb too much | 
fat and, inside this thin crust, cooks to a 
tempting lightness and daintiness. 
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for making cake, biscuit and pastry 
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Kill mosquitoes 
this easy way 


UY a bottle of BLack Frac. At bed- 

time, put a teaspoonful on a deep, 
thick, china saucer. Pinch it into a cone 
and light it. The burning Brack FLac 
gives off a light, incense-like smoke, 
pleasant and harmless to human beings and 
pets, but deadly to the elusive mosquito. 


Don’t wait for that ominous drone in the dead of 
night. Don’t waste energy and precious sleep- 
minutes playing tag with mosquitoes. Kill them 
quickly, easily and surely with the aromatic incense 
of Brack FLac—and get a good night’s rest. 


Protects Against Infection 
Carried by Flies 


Medical authority has proved that a single fly 
crawling over the nipple of baby’s bottle or lips 
(and not teething, as our grandmothers thought) 
often causes ‘‘summer complaint.’’ 

Flies, therefore, are not merely a nuisance, but a 
positive peril. Even the best-screened houses are 
not immune. But BLack FLac is the one sure way 
to kill flies. 

Just close the windows and doors for twenty min- 
utes. Pour a little BLack FLac in a folded sheet of 
letter-paper. Blow the powder up into the air— 
good-night flies! You then sweep them up like dust. 

Brack FL ac is sold by drug, grocery, department 
and hardware stores in red-and-yellow wrapped, 
sealed glass bottles. Ask for it by name and look 
for the black flag trademark on the wrapper. 
Fleas, bedbugs, roaches, ants, waterbugs; and lice on 
animals, birds or plants just breathe BLack FLac— 
and die! Three sizes—15c, 40c, 75c (except west 
of Denver, Col., Canada and foreign countries). 
Sent direct by mail on receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG, Smallwood and Eagle Sts., Baltimore, Maryland 


BLACK FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 
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Crying for the Moon 


coming, whereupon he returned to his Usual 
orbit and wrote to ask me whether | thought 
this was an intervention of Providence, ingj. 
cating that the matter ought to be dro 

or whether I thought it his duty to the girl to 
make another appointment, and talk matters 


| over with her; and would I please reply right 


away. 

I did. I am not one who enjoys thinking 
that Providence busies itself with taking 4 
hand in our human dates, restaurant appoint. 
ments, and the like, but I got oratorical 
nevertheless, and reminded him solemnly of 
that divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we may, and I dragged in the 
handwriting on the wall. Then I told him 
that as for his duty to the girl it was, from a 
woman’s standpoint, negligible, and that | 
thought she would some day thank Providence 
from the bottom of her heart that she wasn’t 


| there; and it would be no end cf a pity to spoil 
| her gratitude to Providence. 


Well, he was an ingenuous, good-hearted, 
and emotional gentleman, for he sent me later 
two red neckties in appreciation of my kindness 
and sympathy, and told me that he certainly 
hoped when he came to my town he would 
meet me, for he would never, never cease to be 
grateful for my saving him! I'd been a sister 


| to him. 


Well, I think I had. The red ties are very 


| becoming, and I wear them like a decoration, 


But let nobody think, because I can smile 
over these things, that I am heartless. I tell 
you, they’ve put me through the mill, thes 
men and women trotting about after their 
soul-mates. I’ve wept over some of them, and 
they were tragic enough to weep over. A 
good many cf them really do wring your heart. 
Twice I took long trips to see two of these 
girls to try to prevent their committing suicide; 
and once I met a neurotic young wife who 
thought I was her confederate helping her to 
elope with her soul-mate, and who also now 
counts me among the saints because I “saved” 
her. 

But these years of hearing every day oi 
hopeless and_ ill-judged love-affairs finally 
determined me to dry my tears and write as] 
have written about these grown-up children 
who, to their own unhappiness, and often to 
the despair and undoing of others, will, wil 
insist on crying for the moon. 


The Convention at Des 
Moines 
(Continued from page 48) 


our first year we were busy finding ourselves, 
and there was the 1920 presidential campaign 
to work for; during the second and third years 
we were given over to crganizing, and then 
preparing for our Pan-American Convention 
last year at Baltimore occupied a large part ol 
our time. In the year facing us, with our 
organization fairly in hand, we can devote 
ourselves to our working program.” 

Among the things done at the Baltimore 
Convention last year was the appointment 0 
a committee to develop a plan of work to be 
passed on by the League at its fourth con 
ference. And it was this plan that gave zs 
to the daily sessions held in the impositg 
Methodist Church, and led to important, littl 
gatherings in hotel rooms. There was, you 
see, some slight difference of opinion among 
the delegates as to the purpose or purposes 0 
the League and the minority, as minorities will 
was determined to make itself heard. The 
self-determination of minorities is something 
to be considered, I can assure you. 

Sitting in on many of these little confabs, 
as well as attending the larger open session, 
gave those who attended the Victory Suffrage 
Celebration in Chicago in 1920 a fair pictult 
of the changes the past three years have 
wrought in the organization that grew out 
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the old suffrage association. As new faces 
have supplanted the old in its membership, so 
new ideals—rather, perhaps, different ones— 
have supplanted the origina! ideal on which the 
League was founded. And so it is a new League 
of Women Voters that is facing this fourth 
year. Its change in scope became apparent 
jast vear at Baltimore, and some of those who 
clung to the old ideal of citizenship training 
and active participation in politics quietly 
dropped out of the organization. Others, 
yledged to the new, have taken their places, 
and at Des Moines the two elements each had 
their say. 

“Their say” was not always given at the 
open sessions, but drew together little, seething 
eddies in the hotel lobby and in corridors. 
Snatches of it were caught in the elevators and 
on the wide street leading to the church. The 
broad, stone steps and balustrades in front of 
the church always held one or two groups of 
delegates and officers seriously, sometimes 
heatedly, discussing pros and cons. But in 
the end, the plan went through, although 
California and other far Western states ad- 
mitted they adopted it with mental reser- 
vations. 


AND WHAT is this plan that the League has 

sworn to carry out, and how does it differ 
from the cornerstone laid at the Victory 
Celebration? In explaining, the last must come 
first, for without understanding the corner- 
stone it is impossible to understand the differ- 
ence of opinion over the values of the present 
plan. : 

The League was founded as a great pre- 
paratory school for the training of the new 
voter in citizenship and an active participation 
in politics. No one present at the Victory 
Celebration will forget that morning session 
when the members of the Suffrage organization 
voted overwhelmingly to band together to 
train themselves and their neighbors back 
home in the duties of citizenship. It was a 
dramatic moment. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt was on the platform, prepared to make 
her farewell address as president of the parent 
organization. The excitement subsiding, Mrs. 
Catt tossed her prepared speech on the table 
and said: 

“I shall make no speech. 
you what is in my heart.” 

That thirty-minute talk, urging every 
woman to study citizenship, and at the same 
time to make her choice of a political party and 
work from the inside, typified the spirit of 
the new organization, as Mrs. Catt and many 
other suffrage leaders saw it. As the Suffrage 
Association had been pledged to one great 
cause and worked for it, so its founders saw 
the League pledged to an equally great cause, 
and each state leader returned to her home 
group with a burning message to deliver. 
Looking ahead, one visualized a citizenship 
school in every town, if not in every home! 

Now, it must be realized that-a woman, 
whether she has the vote or not, remains ever 
a woman. What we have come to call the 
“housekeeping problems” of the community 
and nation has interested her far more than 
any abstract question. For more than a 
generation women’s clubs throughout the 
country have been devoted to so-called “wel- 
fare” subjects, and it has been a relatively 
simple matter to interest these groups in much- 
needed civic reforms. In fact, many clubs 
grew out of woman’s desire to remedy evils 
in her community. The ballot did not change 
her, but intensified her interest in the house- 
keeping departments of her state and national 
governments. She did find, and speedily, 
that her new possession gave her voice more 
power in these departments. 

A political boss in one of the New England 
states said, during the first suffrage year, that 
woman was using her ballot in civic affairs 
in the same way as she used her vacuum 
cleaner in her home. Immediately the women 


I must just tell 
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took him up and waged a street-cleaning fight 
on the slogan, “Your ballot is your public 
vacuum cleaner.” 

Throughout its first months, the League 
concentrated on citizenship courses, but with 
the presidential election over, many members 
returned to their first love—welfare—and 
during the past two years strong working com- 
mittees have been developed, each one devoted 
to a single main subject subdivided into many 
parts. Far indeed has the League moved 
from that single-track platform laid down at 
Chicago. And in its moving it has raised 
two definite opinions in its ranks. But the 
new plan of work, definitely placing the 
League before the public as a welfare organ- 
ization instead of as a non-partisan political 
group, was adopted by a large majority at the 
convention. During the current year the 
League as a national body has pledged itself 
to a plan that, to put it bluntly, is appallingly 
inclusive. The eight major subjects are 
Citizenship Schools and Efficiency in Govern- 
ment, International Cooperation to Prevent 
War, Child Welfare, Education, Living Costs, 
Social Hygiene, Uniform Laws concerning 
Wecmen, and Women in Industry. Eighty 
definite objects to work for under these general 
headings were presented to the convention, 
and most of them were accepted with little 
debate. Other subdivisions or branches of 
work suggested during the sessions were added 
to this list. And for this program a national 
budget of over one hundred twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars will be required. This is 
irrespective, of course, of the individual state 
budgets. 

Practically all of these eighty subdivisions 
will call for legislation of some sort, either 
national or state, or at least some community 
regulation. This convention, therefore, was a 
serious, hard-working affair, but it was not 
one of those smooth-rolling conferences that 
real leaders, both men and women, are fearful 
of. No. The undercurrents made them- 
selves felt at many of the sessions, although 
their-stirring did not affect the final outcome. 
Take the conference on Uniform Laws Con- 
cerning Women. Two recommendations were 
up for discussion. One, giving a husband or 
wife the right to testify in any suit at law or in 
equity where either one may be a party, passed 
without question. 
a different fate. This recommendation spon- 
sored an equal interest between husband and 
wife in each other’s real estate, and a half- 
interest and control by husband and wife of 
all property acquired after marriage by either 
or both. The measure proved a veritable 
bombshell. Delegates sprang up from all 
sides. At one time eleven voices demanded 
acknowledgment by the chair at the same 
instant. All Mrs. Park’s diplomacy was 
required to straighten out the tangle. This 
vociferous opinion that the wife’s money and 
property should belong wholly to herself 
brought to mind the old saying, ‘“What’s 
thine is mine, but what’s mine is my own.” 


"THERE were things said in that discussion 

that caused gasps of dismay, and led the 
younger generation to open wide eyes. Human 
tragedies were indicated more than once. 
Following several delegates who objected to 
the measure, a _ timid-looking, gray-haired 
woman rose and almost whispered: 

“T want to see this recommendation go 
through and become a law. I am tired of 
begging for a dollar every time I want one, 
and having to explain what I want it for.” 

Was it a murmur of pity or amazement that 
swept over that audience? A mingling of 
both, perhaps. There was no mistaking the 
groan, however, that rose when one delegate 
frankly stated that many a husband could 
not be trusted with half his wife’s income or 
property. 

At the end of one hour and thirty minutes, 
the recommendation was passed by a small 
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The Vacuum Cleaner you 
have been waiting for 


The New Ball-Bearing 


CADILLAC 


Requires no oiling 


Here is the vacuum cleaner whose sur- 
prising economy and efficiency housewives 
and the electrical trade have been talk- 
ing about! It is the new CADILLAC 
equipped with a special ball-bearing over- 
size % H. P. motor which makes oiling 
unnecessary, reduces friction, and adds 
25% to the suction power,—thus giving it 
greater cleaning power than has hereto- 
fore been possible and prolonging its life 
so that it outlasts two or three ordinary 
cleaners! 

Its 14-inch streamline nozzle gives 
wide cleaning range and speeds up the 
cleaning process. Its patented instantly 
detachable brush picks up all lint and 
threads, renovating and refreshing matted 
rug nap with its specially soft bristles. 
Its simple rear roller adjustment per- 
mits you to raise or lower the nozzle tor 
any rug nap thickness. Its special pistol 
grip handle with push button switch elim- 
inates all stooping and bending. Its 
direct-to-fan-chamber hose _ connection 
makes attachment cleaning of hangings 
and furnishings simple and effective. 


Ask for our CADILLAC NAP INSURANCE Folder 
and be sure to have your dealer show 94 
ball-bearing CAl 
you buy your electric cle 
Dealer's name furnished 
request. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
603 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory 
70 Duchess St., Toronto, Ontarie 
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The Silver Polish 
That Silver Plates 


Kote-On deposits mechanically a small amount 
of silver each time used. -It will not flate steel, 
iron, or pewter silverware that is worn through 
to the base metal. Try the sample on a copper 
penny and be convinced of its plating powers. 


25c and $1.00 per package 
Send 10c for samrle 


Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE Co. 
93 Nassau Street New York 


Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 


Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2. édium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 
er ask for folder. 

THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. ‘‘A”, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| Would You 


Like to 
Stay? 


We asked one woman, and she 
said: “Forty Five.” We asked 
another and she said: “Twenty 
Five.” We asked a third and 
she said: “Thirty Five.” Then 
we asked 


Fannie Heaslip Lea 


And she has her own ideas on 
the subject. So she has writ- 
ten for us one of the biggest 
magazine features of the year— 
“The Age I’d Most Like To 
Be.” You'll find it in Good 
Housekeeving for August. 


And 


These striking stories and fea- 
tures in the same issue: 


Adela Rogers 
St. John 


has written a remarkable story 
—“The Eyes of the Blind.” It 
is the story of a motion picture 
director who goes blind, and 
his wife who “sees” for him, 
whose eyes become his, a poign- 
ant tale, beautifully told. 
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A “‘Letter 

from Rome 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, wife 
of the United States Senator 
from New Hampshire, is in 
Rome. In August Good House- 
keeping she will tell the story 
of the International Suffrage 
Convention being held there. 


Christie 
Mathewson’s 
Comeback 
One of the bravest and most 


interesting stories ever told, 
full of tremendous inspiration. 


Also 


in the same issue, stories by 
Gene Stratton-Porter, Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, Ben Ames 
Williams, Rebecca Hooper 
Eastman, Jennie Harris Oliver, 
Coningsby Dawson. 


GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING 


for AUGUST 
Out July 20th 


July 1923 Good Housekeeping 
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| session, 
| Missouri the Democratic spokeswoman at a 


majority, won undoubtedly by the statement 
| from the Chairman of the Committee that it 
was, after all, only a recommendation, not a 
| resolution or a law, that they were discussing. 
| Those who talked and voted against the 
measure comforted themselves with the 
| thought that no state legislature would ever 
| pass a bill embodying it. Those who voted 
| in favor of it did so, they said, because the 
| measure, having been drafted by the Law 
Committee, was an expression of experts, 
and expert opinion is always better than that 
of the lay mind! 

But when it came to the presentation of the 
Child Welfare and Education programs, there 
were no dissenting voices; here are two sub- 
jects on which women’s organizations are 
practically agreed. They may differ on 
| methods, but not on the object to be attained. 
At the Educational Conference President 
Jessup, of the University of Iowa, pleaded for 
a wider cultural background to counteract 
| the mechanical complexities of our present 
| civilization, while Dr. Lillian Welsh of Goucher 
College urged the importance of educating 
| our youth fo think. “When I speak to some 
| women of the importance of trained minds, 
| they assume I am speaking of vocational 
| training! You see, they, like the majority 
| of our school children, are not trained to think.” 





HE election of women to school boards, 
the problem of the rural schools, and the 
adequate financing of our schools were but 
| three of the several subjects under discussion. 
| One of the speakers, Miss May Francis of 
| Des Moines, spoke of the rural problem with 
| authority, for she is the State Superintendent 
| of Schools in Iowa, and Iowa has over ten 
| thousand little red schoolhouses. Miss Francis, 
| by the way, was elected to her office and is a 
| stanch believer in the election of school 
| officers rather than the appointment. 
| “A man or a woman who wants to be elected 
| to any office,” she told the writer, “must know 
his or her constituents, must come in personal 
| contact with them, and more, he or she must 
| measure up to certain standards. An ap- 
| pointee, however, need only have been useful 
to the party in power.” 
Every woman who attended this conference 
| took home food for thought, for from nearly 
every state came reports of dissatisfaction with 
| our present system of public school education. 
| President Jessup gave us a crumb of comfort, 
| however, by stating emphatically that with 
| all its faults our American system, is, con- 
sidering the immensity of our problem, a 
mighty fine foundation to build on. 
| But what of the League’s cornerstone? 
| What place did citizenship and politics have 
| in the convention? The former subject was 
| covered in a morning session that included 
efficiency in government. It was announced 
that several colleges were offering citizenship 
courses and that Columbia University had 
agreed to put on such a course in July if a 
| specified number of League pupils would enroll. 
| The slogan, “A Citizenship School in Every 
| County,” was urged upon the state leagues. 
| A general opinion prevailed that its schools or 
| classes were fostered by the League to develop 
| leadership rather than the average voter. 
| As for politics, well, the great desire of the 
League seems to be to get away from being 
classed as a political group. Both the major 
| parties were represented on the program, Mrs. 


| Harriet Taylor Upton of Ohio being the 


| Republican standard bearer at an evening 
and Mrs. Emily Newell Blair of 


morning session. These women, however, 
did not discuss party politics, but politics in a 
general sense. Mrs. Upton’s speech, largely 
humorous, dwelt on “The Joy of It.” And 
her audience laughed aloud over much of it. 
Men may not find much joy in politics, but 
women will if they follow in Mrs. Upton’s 
footsteps. 


The Convention at Des Moines 


Mrs. Blair had a serious message to deliver 
and she delivered it effectively. Harking 
back to the Chicago meeting, she urged upon 
the League the necessity of getting into one 
or the other of the parties and working as part 
of its organization. She told the League that 


‘while it suggested to its members once or 


twice a year the need for this step, it did not 
as a body urge it sufficiently. 

In the discussion ‘ lowing Mrs. Blair’s 
talk, one delegate from Kentucky explained 
how they handled their politics and their 
league. “During ten months of the year,” 
she explained, “we are Leaguers, then two 
months before election we become women 
voters. Each one of us joins in our party 
work, and we forget all about the League. 
We find this not only helpful to our party, 
but stimulating to our League and _ our- 
selves.” 

The political section of the program ended 
with the League pledging itself to work to 
make our. next presidential election more 
representative. It has been proved that only 
fifty-two percent of the eligible voters voted in 
the last election. Mrs. Park urged the 
delegates to pledge themselves to get out 
seventy-five percent in the next election. 
Here again was some difference of opinion. 
Some of the delegates wanted a hundred 
percent record! One woman insisted that this 
was possible, for in her town in Nebraska 
every voter voted at the 1920 election except 
one woman who was sick in bed! 

There was an undoubted enthusiasm for 
politics shown at this one session, and one could 
not but wonder what miracles could not be 
performed if the League did come out in favor 
of a political program rather than welfare and 
educational work. Surely much could be done 
by a group of women consecrated to one great 
object. Individually they could be members 
of whichever party appealed most to them, 
could be engaged in vital district work in their 
separate communities, could, it may be, make 
themselves actual powers in their party 
groups; then, as members of this non-partizan 
body, they would meet on an entirely different 
ground. Mrs. Gifford Pinchot expressed this 
thought when she suggested the great influence 
the League might exert if it pledged itself to 
work for the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws. Such enforcement is decidedly a political 
matter. 


HE inherent desire of women to ‘“‘do good” 

is plainly to be seen in the overflowing pro- 
gram adopted by the League. One may be 
permitted the fear that in their splendid effort 
they may spread themselves thin over too wide 
a surface. This remains to be seen, and in 
the seeing, it must not be overlooked that the 
leaders of the national organization are largely, 
to quote one of themselves, “women of 
pedagogic minds who see what the world 
needs and hope to influence it in the right 
direction.” 

One can not leave the convention without 
another word as to the new membership 
already mentioned, the membership that will 
affect the future of the National League. 
According to Mrs. Park, this new membership 
is made up largely of college women and 
college students. “We have three college 
trustees on our national board,” said the 
national chairman, ‘“‘and I confidently expect, 
considering the interest in our women’s 
colleges, in the League, that when we are ten 
years of age, our membership will be made up 
almost entirely of college women.” 

And Mrs. Park forecasts another change. 
“Now that we are fully organized,” she 
prophesied, we shall undoubtedly drop our 
yearly convention before long and _ meet 
biennially. We would then hold a Council 
in the intermediate year as the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs does. This 
Convention, I feel, was in reality our first 
Council.” 
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js committed, we read about it so long as the 
details give us a thrill, Then we turn to 
some new sensation for further amusement. 
As voters, prospective jurors, and cubes in that 
vast, far-flung mosaic known as “the Public,” 
we have direct concern in preservation of law 
and order. Some of us imagine that as long 
as we do not break any of the statutes, we 
have done our duty as private individuals. W e 
leave the rest to the legislatures, the police, 
and the courts—as if we, citizens of a self- 
soverning nation, were not responsible for all 
three! We need constantly to be reminded 
of the truism that, as stockholders in this great 
corporation of ours, we are ultimately charge- 
able with all its shortcomings. Of course, we 
have to pay the price for this forgetfulness. 

When a prospective assassin in America is 
about to pull the trigger, he knows that he 
will have three powerful friends if he commits 
the deed. These three friends are Sentimen- 
tality, the New Psychology, and Technicality. 
So he pulls the trigger and takes his 
chances. 


AT THAT moment he becomes an enemy to 

society. And society means not a vague, 
impersonal entity that includes no one in 
particular, but it means you and me and every 
other individual in the community who does 
not relish being shot at as he walks the 
streets. 

Yet the American commonwealth frequently 
forgets that a murderer is its foe. Indeed, 
some of its members occasionally sympathize 
with him. As a result of a citizen’s misplaced 
sympathy with the assassin, the latter may be 
protected not only from punishment, but even 
from arrest. 

Although one would imagine that the 
“mother instinct” would be on the side of 
making society safe for the sons and daughters 
of women, this very instinct, in a recent San 
Francisco case, was given as an excuse for 
shielding a murderer. The nephew of a 
patient confessed to a trained nurse that he 
had taken part in the slaying of.a woman. 
The nurse did not turn him over to the police 
because “she had a grown son of her own.” 
Later, this same man killed his sweetheart, a 
detective, and himself. The triple tragedy 
could have been prevented had the nurse 
risen above false sentiment and done her clear 
duty to society. 

Let us suppose, however, that our supposi- 
titious criminal is locked up. It will be inter- 
esting to follow the case and see what obstacles 
the American people themselves are apt to 
place in the way of the administration of jus- 
tice. If the prisoner is a woman, it will not 
be long before she becomes a heroine in the 
eyes of a considerable fraction of the popula- 
tion. Hysterical women will regard her as an 
example of “oppressed womanhood.”  Im- 
pressionable men will deem her a worthy object 
of the chivalry that condones crime when com- 
mitted by fair hands. Flowers and notes will 
begin to pour into her well-appointed cell. 
In a few days, the murderess probably will 
have become as popular as a movie queen. 

_What is the result? The next time some 
violently inclined woman is crossed in her 
desires, she shoots—or wields a hammer. She 
feels reasonably sure that, being a woman, she 
can, both literally and figuratively, “get by 
with murder.” According to a recent dis- 
patch from Kansas City, 300 proposals of 
marriage have been received by a_ nurse 
awaiting trial on a charge of having slain her 
““pertect lover.” 

So much for Sentimentality, for the time 
being. We shall encounter the old gentleman 
‘gain when the case comes up for trial. Now 
lor the New Psychology. 

Before many weeks have elapsed, some 
‘advanced” alienist will discover that the 


prisoner, even if he or she committed the deed, 
can not be held criminally responsible for it. 


Our Bumper Murder Crop 


(Continued from page 37) 


Here are some of the reasons that may be 
urged: 

(a) Temporary insanity. 

(b) Permanent insanity. 

(c) Moral irresponsibility. 

(d) The cave-man “throwback.” 


Insanity covers a multitude of sins. We} 


particularly recommend the temporary variety, 
for if successfully urged as a defense, it does 
not involve subsequent residence in an asylum. 
By becoming temporarily insane, one can kill 
off all one’s enemies and still avoid both the 
scaffold and the straitjacket. This plea af- 
fords a classic example of eating one’s cake and 
having it, too. 

It might be interesting to read what Associ- 
ate Justice Curtis D. Wilbur, of the supreme 
court of California, had to say recently regard- 
ing the insanity defense and its first cousin, the 
unwritten law: “At present the defense of 
insanity is a trap for the insane and a way of 
escape for the sane. It is a humbug, a pre- 
tense, a cloak for hypocrisy, an invitation to 
murder all too frequently accepted by the 
jealous lover, the discarded mistress, the indig- 
nant father, and the outraged husband.” 

Judge Curtis added that “the ‘unwritten 
law’ has taken such a hold of the imaginations 
of the people that the trial of a murderer 
becomes the trial of the dead man, whose vil- 
lainies are exaggerated as a cause for the 
defendant’s becoming insane.” 

“Moral irresponsibility” is also a popular 
defense, because it likewise relieves the 
pleader from living behind iron bars or within 
padded walls. In New York City, a few 
months ago, a young Frenchwoman was 
accused of theft. The fair defendant told the 
magistrate that she stole to save her honor. 
Let the newspaper account tell the rest of the 
story: 

“Tall and stately, with beautiful, dark eyes 
and delicate features, the girl made an appeal- 
ing figure. A half-dozen lawyers volunteered 
to defend her, the court beamed on her, the 
newspaper reporters interviewed her, and some 
one sent her a fine dinner, steaming hot, served 
on atray. And the world in a few hours read 
with interest the story of a girl who stole 
rather than lose her honor. 

“But when the case was called for examina- 
tion, the next morning in the Gates Avenue 
Police Court, Brooklyn, a telephone operator 
of the Bronx, N. Y., stepped forward. 

“‘ ‘Your Honor,’ she said to Magistrate Dale, 
‘this woman is an impostor. She is a divorcée. 
She was the wife of an insurance agent of 
Chicago. He divorced her and got the cus- 
tody of her children. She came to this city 
friendless, and I took her in. She robbed me 
of my husband in return. My husband is the 
man whom she has been trying to paint as 
preying on innocent womanhood.’ 


“ Ts this all true?? demanded the astonished 


court of the demure defendant. 
“Ves, itistrue. I don’t know why I didit.’” 


NTER once again the New Psychology. A 
psychoanalyst connected with a large New 
York hospital declared that the French girl 
was not really bad, but a victim of “unde- 
veloped association fibers”—“essentially a 
good girl without much sense.” In other 
words, the defendant was a trifle unsettled in 
her “mine-and-thine” complex, that is all. 
A liar, thief, and home-wrecker, of course, but 
really a splendid girl. 
If all other excuses fail, the New Psychology 
has still another card up its sleeve. If it can 
not find insanity or defective association 











fibers, it blames the defendant’s cave ancestors. | 
The prisoner is called a primordial “throw- | 


back.” 


more plausible the diagnosis. 
The latest murderer to go back to the stone 


This, of course, explains everything | 
nicely, for the more wanton the crime, the | § 


age for his brief is a seventeen-year-old Cali- | 


fornia youth who, for no apparent reason, ! 








| A new standard of 
refrigerator value 


EFRIGERATOR 

value is not so much 

in what you pay as in 

the lasting satisfaction 

you enjoy. The makers 

| of KLEEN-KOLD have 

demonstrated that a re- 

frigerator of sound con- 

struction, handsome ap- 

pearance and maximum 

efficiency can be built 
| at a moderate price. 


Thirty-five dollars 
and up 





come in nineteen different 
styles and sizes; each embody- 
ing every practical feature 
| which can possibly add to 
| utility, efficiency or economy. 


{ KLEEN-KOLD Refrigerators 


KLEEN-KOLD Refrigerators 
are found in stores noted for 
| extreme value-giving. An 
entertaining booklet and the 
address of your most con- 
venient KLEEN-KOLD dealer 
will be sent on request. 


| 
| HARDER MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Dept. C, Cobleskill, New York 
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y¥ —A GOOD TIME 
TO INSTALL 
AUTOMATIC 
HEAT CONTROL— 
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When you have your furnace 
cleaned out and put in shape 
for the winter, install auto- 
matic heat control. The Min- 
neapolis Heat Regulator is 
quickly and easily installed in 
old or new homes,on any type 
of heating system, burning 
any kind of fuel. 

The Minneapolis Heat Reg- 
ulator provides a uniform, com 
fortable temperature at all 
times. Drafts, dampers and 
valves are contr-lled automat- 
ically and the temperature 
never varies. A lower night 
temperature is maintained and 
the change to day temperature 
is made automatically in the 
morning. Halfa million in use. 
Write for booklet. ° 


Minneapolis Heat Goqimter Co. 
2764 4th Ave. So., inneapolis 
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Service Branches i 
in 20 principal Cities 


TheAJINNEAPOLIS™ 
JAW HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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A SELECTED COLLECTION 
OF SMALL HOUSE PLANS 


The 69 plans for 3, 4,5 and 6-room houses 
shown in this book offer a wide variety of exte- 
rior designs and convenient and economical floor 
plans from which you can select the house that 
meets your tastes and individual requirements. 

The Architects Small House Service Bureau, 
a National organization of practicing architects, 
will furnish at moderate cost complete working 
plans, specifications, bill of material and contract 
forms for any of these houses, and will give the 
home-builder architectural counsel while his 
house is being built. Thus for the first time a 
professional architectural service is available 
for the builder of a small house. 

“Your Future Home,” a book of 168 pages, 
showing pictures, floor plans and complete de- 
scriptions of 69 houses, and explaining the Bu- 
reau’s service in detail, will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
802 Merchant’s Bank Bidg., Saint Paul, Minn. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


racti rty- ourse in the writing and mar- 
me of the Short Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept.67 Springfield, Mass. 


COMFORTFOR ALL Sicko well, user or attendant. 


The Perfect Self HelpChair, pat. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it ust right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or ds are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns ip 30 in 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort, 
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slew a man whom he had never seen before. 
A psychoanalyst has called him ‘a cave boy 
born far beyond his time.” 

“T hit him just for the devil of it,” says the 
cave boy. 

The psychoanalyst has mildly suggested 
that this killer “must be kept away until he 
can be taught to meet modern conditions.” 
One should not be too hard on the dear little 
fellow. 

But let us not forget friend Technicality. 
Old Man Tech is already quite familiar to 
us. 
the indictment spelled it “brest’” instead of 
“bieast”; because the crier opened court with 

| two “Oyez” instead of three; because some 
illegible memoranda were inadvertently left by 
the lawyers where the jury might have seen 
them; because the jurors were chosen out of a 
single precinct instead of from the entire 
county; or for a number of other weighty and 
sufficient reasons. 


ERE are some of the recommendations 

regarding Old Man Tech made by the 
| American Bar Association’s committee, from 
whose report we have already quoted: 

“We recommend that the state be given the 

right to amend the indictment upon proper 
| terms, in matters of form. 

“We recommend that there should be but 
one appeal from a judgment of conviction in 
the trial court. ; 

“We recommend that. there ke enacted legis- 
| lation limiting the time during which judges 
or courts may hold under advisement dilatory 
motions made in criminal trials, and that at 
the expiration of such time, without action, 
such a motion shall be deemed to be denied. 

“We find that in some of the states the jury 
is the final judge both of the law and the facts. 
We believe that such a condition is absolutely 


| subservient of a government of law, and we 
| recommend the repeal of such statutes.” 


Drafted by a group of America’s ablest 


| lawyers, none of these suggestions jeopardizes 








|what the mother of these beautiful 


the defendant’s constitutional right to a “fair 
and impartial trial, under due process of law”; 
yet it can safely be predicted that scarcely 
any of them will be adopted generally in the 
near future. Old Man Tech is our poor 


| relative: we do not want him, but we lack 


the moral courage to ask him to pack up 
and go. 

As the next step, let us assume that the case 
has passed through the labyrinth of our 
present invelved court procedure and has gone 
to the jury. It is here that you and I, as 
private citizens, have a direct hand in the 
administration of justice. Juries are made up 


| of us. 


Despite the frequent attacks that one hears 
against the jury system, it is here to stay. 
The noticn that a man shall be tried by twelve 


| of his peers is too firmly imbedded in the Anglo- 
| Saxon 


mind to be eradicated. Instead of 
wasting words about the system, let us set 
about improving the jurors. That is distinctly 
our job—yours and mine. 

Suppose that the defense attorney has drawn 
a touching picture of the prisoner’s family. 
Perhaps two or three of the flaxen-haired tots 
are in court, accompanied, of course, by their 
mother, who should be clad in black. 

“Put yourself in their place,” shouts counsel 
for the defense. “Try to imagine, if you can, 
babes 
will have to answer, if you decide to hang this 
man, when her children—his children—ask her, 
‘Where is papa?’ ” 

Will you acquit the prisoner because his 
family would not like you to punish him? Are 
you going to render your verdict according to 
the law and the facts, or will you let yourself 
be swayed by your emotions? 

In the last analysis, upon the manner in 
which you and I and our neighbor answer this 
last question, depends the impartial admin- 
istration of justice in this country. For, after 


Our Bumper Murder Crop 


He may get the defendant freed because - 


all, no matter how just our laws, how learned 
and honest our judges, and how zealous oy 
prosecuting attorneys, unless the jurors an 
level-headed, our law enforcement will be 3 
farce. 

Let us, as jurors, remember that we are 
sworn to judge the case according to the 
evidence, lead us where it will. Ii we do les. 
we commit perjury and fail in one of our highest 
duties as citizens. If we do yield to emotion 
let that emotion be sympathy for the family 
of the murderer’s victim; or better stil] 
sympathy for the families of the men who wil] 
be slain in the future if we allow murder to go 
unpunished. 

Even after sentence has been passed, Senti- 
mentality will seek to interfere with the admin. 
istration of justice. Sensational newspapers 
especially, will sometimes protest against the 
punishment of a defendant if, by so doing, 
they can pose as champions of the oppressed 
and “put over a smashing crusade.” Do such 
newspapers realize that they are committing a 
public wrong in subjecting the courts of our 
country to popular clamor? Do they know 
the danger that lies in loosing the mob spirit 
against tribunals of justice, which should be 
free from pressure of any sort? 

Here is an extract from a typical appeal of 


this sort. It was published by a Los Angeles 
newspaper: 
“MOTHER! FATHER! 


“Suppose they were your girls. 

“Suppose they had been sent with twenty 
dollars to buy some new dresses, had lost their 
money, and had seen two dresses unnoticed in 
the rush of a sale, in a store that is noted for 
its crowded sales, which were just what they 
wanted. 

“Are you sure that your girls could resist 
the temptation? Might they not in an u- 
guarded moment have taken what they had 
lost the money to buy? 

“There are two young girls, sisters, in the 
city jail sentenced to 25 days, with no alterna- 
tive of a fine, for their first offense. They 
were charged with taking two dresses, not 
expensive, from a downtown department store. 
They pleaded to see their mother, but were 
sentenced to 25 days in jail, alone, with no 
friend save the policewoman who arrested 
them, and the public defender.” 

There are orderly ways in which to improve 
the judicial system of our country. “Scare 
head” criticism of a particular court action is 
not one of these ways. It merely serves to 
decrease respect for all law and accomplishes 
no constructive good. If cases are to be tried 
in the newspapers, we may as well close the 
courts. 


wit, then, can you and I and the rest of 
the garden variety of citizens do to helpin 
the enforcement of the criminal law? 

First of all, of course, let us be sure that we 
ourselves obey it. That involves restraining 
ourselves from “taking the law into our own 
hands” when we think we have been wronged. 
Orderly society is founded on the self-restraint 
of the individuals that compose it. 

Second, let us exert whatever influence we 
may have in the community, on the side of law 
and order. We must fight mob tendencies 
wherever and whenever we find them—espe 
cially if we find them in our own hearts. 

Third, let us elect wise legislators, impart 
judges, honest prosecutors, and zealous police 
officers. 

Fourth, we must uphold the public servants 
we have chosen, instead of interfering with 
them. 

Fifth, when we serve on juries let us remem 
ber our oath, and render our verdicts according 
to the law and the evidence. EY 

These are our chief duties in the adminis 
tration of the law of the land. If we fulfil 
them, we shall have done much toward the 
realization of that luminous ideal of true 
Americanism—Liberty under Law. 
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Mr. Cosulich 





Sir Basil Thomson 
Former Chief of Scotland Yard 


HE figures as given by the American 
£ Bar Association can only be approxi- 

mate estimates, because the United 
States alone among civilized nations do not 
publish annual criminal statistics for the whole 
country. If the federal government were to 
do so, I believe it would have a very marked 
effect upon the state legislatures. Were any 
state to find itself pilloried as having the worst 
record for homicide, it would hasten to set its 
house in order. The usual cry of ‘“Encroach- 
ment on State Rights” might be raised by 
ignorant persons when the states were required 
to furnish the Department of Justice with their 
criminal statistics, but in view of the really 
dangerous situation, the opposition would have 
to be overcome. 

As I have said elsewhere, the figures work 
out to this—that one out of every 12,000 
Americans is murdered every year, whereas 
the figure in Europe is one out of every 
634,000. Mr. Cosulich puts his finger on the 
right spot when he points to the delay in the 





courts, and the misplaced sentiment which has | 


the effect of reducing sentences, for after all, 
it is not so much the criminal himself who has 
to be impressed, but the potential criminals 
who are all about us. It is rather remarkable 
to find from the figures given by the American 
Bar Association, that the Americans are com- 
paratively free from crimes of petty dishonesty 
and crimes of uncleanness; they are a cleaner 
and honester folk than the European, but they 
are the most violent people on earth. 


M®: COSULICH seems to have missed one 
4¥4 point. The number of police employed in 
America is far smaller in relation to population 
than is considered necessary in European 
countries. This has an adverse effect upon the 
proportion of arrests for serious crime. The 
lack of police works in this way: the senior 
detective officer in any of the great cities ought 
to have his whole time free for unraveling an 
important case. He ought not to be distracted 
by any fresh crime mystery, and he ought 
to have a number of trained subordinates to 
help him in his inquiries. As it is, he is no 
sooner embarked upon one case than another 
occurs, and his attention is distracted. 

Not long ago, when I was discussing a 
famous murder with one of these officers, he 
said: “That is what I think about the case, 
but unless a miracle happens, we shall not get 
any further with it. A new case is sure to 
crop up.” 

The ordinary practise in some American 
cities seems to be that when the newspapers 
lose their interest in a case, the police allow it 
to drop. They are so much overworked that 
they have no option. 

The feeling that the courts will not deal 
adequately with offenders when they have 
been arrested is probably responsible for the 
occasional rough handling of which arrested 
persons complain, as it is also for the disposi- 
tion of the police to extort confessions from 
accused people at the police station. 

It can not be too often insisted upon that 
the responsibility for this state of things rests 
on every American, man and woman alike. 
They deplore the facts, but with the very 
easy-going temperament that distinguishes 
them, they will not feel that they are called 
upon to do anything to remedy it. I can 


imagine what would happen on the other side 
of the water: there would be letters of protest 
in all the newspapers, questions to Ministers 
in the House of Commons, and a general feeling 
ot public disquiet which would make the 
government of the day shake in its shoes. 
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Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


OLISHING WAX 


VERY room needs the brightening touch 
of Johnson's Polishing Wax. It will 
rejuvenate your furniture, woodwork, 

floors and linoleum, and give your home that 
fine air of immaculate cleanliness. 


| Your Linoleum will last longer and look better if you 
| polish it occasionally with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax prevents cracking and_blistering— 
| brings out the pattern and color—protects linoleum 
from wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Are You Building ? ? 


If you are building you should have our Book on 
Wood Finishing. It tells how inexpensive soft woods 
may be treated so they are as beautiful and artistic 
as hardwood. We will gladly send it free and post- 
paid for the name of your dealer. Use coupon below. 





My Dealer is.. 
5 ee eerrerce 
My <Address...... 

City and State.... 











For Furniture 
and Woodwork 
You can easily keep 
your furniture and 
woodwork in perfect 
condition by polish- 
ing them  occasion- 
ally with Johnson’s 
Paste or Liquid Wax. 
It cleans the surface 
and forms a thin pro- 
tecting finish coat. 


= = 
Book on Home Beautifying 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 7, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford ) 
“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ i 

Please send me free and postpaid your book on Home Beautifying. 
It tells how to make my home more artistic, cheery and inviting. i 

I understand that it gives covering capacities, includes color 
charts and tells just what materials to use and how to apply them. | 


FREE 
| 


oe es A A SR Se NC Hr 
In using advertisements see page 4 131 





‘Tm Waiting Till the Water 
Gets Hot, Ma'am”. 


ASH DAY, the breakfast dishes not 
done, the kitchen floor to be scrubbed 
—and the water not yet hot. 


What wouldn’t you give to have instan- 
taneous hot water—just to turn the faucet 
and get a piping hot stream, clean, spar- 
kling and plenty? 

Pittsburg Water Heaters have made hot 
water as easy, and as simple to have, as 
light from an electric lamp. Just a twist of 
the wrist and hot water flows instantly. 


And the Pittsburg produces hot water 
cheaper per gallon than any other method. 


There are eighteen different sizes and 
types of Pittsburg Water Heaters, one of 
which will exactly suit your requirements— 
one that will give your home an unfailing 
supply of hot water in the most economical 
way. 

There is a Pittsburg dealer near you 
(either the gas company or a prominent 
plumber) who will gladly demonstrate the 
Pittsburg to you. He will advise you as to 
the type and size for your needs and will 
tell you how easy it is for you to get one on 
an easy-payment plan that allows you prac- 
tically to make your own terms. 


Or, write to us, mentioning the number of Bear in mind that 

: Pittsburg Water 

hot water faucets there are in your home Heaters are made 

and the number of persons in your family. and guaranteed by 

i : z the oldest and larg- 

We will recommend the proper size Pittsburg est manufacturers 

for you and at the same time send you a copy epee oe oe 

of “The Well-managed Home,” an interest- company with a rep- 

ing little book telling the whole story of hot aie oe 
water service. century, 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


-Pittsburg 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATERS 


“If it’s done with heat, you can do it BEST with gas” 
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Every Woman Her Own 
Plumber 
(Continued from page 83) 


This is just as convenient, although, of course 
it is not quite so trim in appearance. The 
ejector, if one is used, can be installed on this 
| faucet. In 1922 it cost me something under 
|ten dollars to install the one illustrated on 
| page 83. 

The InstituTE has, of course, made no 
practical tests of bathroom and : lavatory 
| fixture settings, but no discussion of the 
housekeeper’s relation to the house plumbing 
could be complete without the suggestion that 
especially in the house that you own yourself 
thought should be given to selection and 
setting, early enough for them to appear 
correctly in your specifications. Changes are 
comparatively inexpensive at this stage; they 
are costly later on. 

All plumbing fixtures are intended by 
plumbers and contractors to be set at certain 
standard and definite heights. There is no 
variation to the average plumber. So stand- 
ardized have these become that pipe lengths 
are cut to comform to these standards. Few 
plumbers do their own cutting. Unquestion- 
ably the practise has prevented the housekeeper 





from making the variations in these heights 
that might have suggested themselves to her. 
It seems to be the sole reason for the difficulty 
of securing settings of bathroom or laundry 
fixtures that will match the efficient con- 
venience of the high sink. 

Especially in the downstairs lavatory, if 
you are so fortunate as to have one, plan for 
an inexpensive washbow! set low enough to 
make it possible for small children to take care 
of their own toilet without either mcther or 
nurse. And by the way, where there are 
children, this room is pretty apt to be especially 
their own, so why not go one step further and 
select a toilet seat especially designed for a 
child’s use? It will make a difference of not 
more than $30 in the cost of a bathroom or 
lavatcry, if it is done while the room is being 
built. But even if you can not do this, see 
that there is a box so placed that the small 

rson’s feet may rest upon it. The health 
Importance of this can not be measured. 


Rust and Scale 


The Research Department of Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE has been trying to trace 
for you some of the causes for corrosion in hot 
water piping and the consequent increase in 
the cost of hot water. Here are some of their 
findings. 

First, a good share of the trouble with the 
hot water system, as regards both the cost and 
the service, can be traced to rust and corrosion. 
The latter is more pronounced in the pipes 
that connect the heater to a hot water storage 
tank than at any other part of the system; 
therefore, it frequently happens that after 
the heater has been in service for some time, 
the supply of hot water that proved entirely 
adequate at first is totally inadequate. Rust 
and corrosion will restrict the opening in the 
pipe, and the circulation of the water through 
the heater will be retarded. This corrosion 
can even continue until there is opportunity 
for but a trickle of water to go through the 
system. Only a small quantity of very hot 
water is supplied, and the cost, especially if 
gas is used, is tremendous, because you are 
heating the rust particles themselves instead 
of water. Brass pipe will not corrode. It 
costs more to install than galvanized iron pipe 
but should always be used for connecting a 
heater or a furnace attachment for heating 
water to the hot water storage tank. The 
exchange from galvanized to brass piping 
connecting boiler with heater should cost ap- 
proximately $25. 

In hard water districts trouble is encountered 
with scale, which forms inside the heater. 
It frequently happens that a furnace coil will 
be entirely stopped up with scale. On page 
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s, we have shown a section of pipe taken 
from an actual water system. Notice the 
amount of scale which was scraped off one 
half. It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
heat to penetrate this scale, for it is a real heat 
insulator. Therefore, as it builds up, less and 
less hot water can be obtained, while the metal 
of the heating element burns out through 
overheat. The only absolute and _ practical 
correction, where scale is present, is the soften- 
ing of water before it is heated, by one of the 
commercial plarts designed for this er 

To the housekeeper who complains of the 
high price of hot water and yet leaves the 
storage tank uncovered, there is very little 
help or comfort to be offered, for the heat lost 
by radiation and the fuel wasted by this 
practise is truly appalling. Portable jackets 
of asbestos-lined canvas can be laced on, or 
an efficient preparation can be permanently 
applied by the plumber. But the jacketing 
of the tank, however, if it is done, soon pays 
for itself, and frequently hotter water is 
obtainable. In my own case the jacketing 
was not done for a week after the installation, 
hut as soon as it was accomplished the ther- 
mostat could be set at “low” instead of at 
“high,” and just as equally satisfactory results 
were obtained in the supply of hot water. 







Quality in Plumbing 

Finally, plumbing should be considered in 
the light cf a permanent investment. The 
householder seldom makes extensive changes 
in his plumbing fixtures, and generally the 
plumbing fixtures stay essentially the same 
throughout the life of ahouse. The high-grade 
plumbing fixtures that are now available on 
the market make it possible to plan them on 
the basis of many years of useful service, if 
ordinary care is given them. 

After plumbing is once installed, the diffi- 
culties with it will be minor in nature, if the 
proper materials have been used and_ the 
workmanship has been of high character. 
If, however, poor materials or poor work- 
manship have been permitted the troubles 
with the plumbing fixtures may be very 
serious. Probably no troubles can be as 
costly as those caused by defective plumbing. 
Frequently walls and partitions are damaged 
so that they have to be replaced in part, 
decorations are ruined, and sometimes costly 
furnishings are spoiled due to water damage. 
Even floors suffer at times through water 
damage or because they must be ripped up in 
order to get at defective piping. 

It is well to note that there are wide dif- 
ferences in the grades of plumbing fixtures 
and fittings, such as valves, drains, etc. For 
the owner who is building for permanence, 
it is well to consider the slightly higher 
investment necessary for the best grades of 
plumbing. 

The most frequent cause for leakage in 
plumbing is the rusting through of the piping. 
In some districts where the water is actively 
corrosive, ordinary galvanized steel pipe has a 
relatively short life. In such places it is well 
to consider the use either of high-grade 
galvanized pipe made of wrought iron, or 
brass pipe, which, of course, will not rust. 
In fact, where permanence is desired, the 
house owner should consider seriously the 
relatively small added cost of installing 
galvanized wrought-iron or brass piping. 
The following are some figures quoted from the 
American 3rass Company’s booklet on the 
additional cost. of using brass pipe as com- 
pared with ordinary galvanized steel pipe: 

For small houses having a bath, lavatory, 
closet, sink, range boiler, and a set of tubs, 
anlage soe e in cost between brass pipe with 
eitiaas ttihgs, and galvanized pipe with 
Salvanized, malleable fittings, would be $57.22. 
By al sag rei larger house constructed for 
bathroom, "ee 0 two sets of equipment for 
domestic one Wc age da laundry, and 
vided ie boiler would be pro- 
be a - erence for brass piping versus 
while howe, fai Le a 

» OF $52.50 for each family. 
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a weed 


pierce through the shades. Not a breeze nor sign 

of one. Yet an eager, hungry demand for clean 

summer wearables! In the old days, just the thought of 

steaming tubs, and rinsing, bluing and wringing started 
the perspiration oozing. Now you can 

Wash the Cool Laun-Dry-Ette Way 

And smile calmly, complacently, coolly; for you know 

that the patented Laun-Dry-Ette does a// the hard work of 

washing and minimizes the labor of ironing. Neither size 


I T’S washday! Andit’shot! The sun’s burning rays 





of wash nor heat of day disturbs. 
‘ Two vacuum cups do the 
There’s No Wringer to Feed washing, rinsing 
and bluing 


You den’t have to put hands into water and pick out 
each piece and feed it to a wringer. Instead you press 
a pedal and turn a switch and the whole tubful is whirled 
wringer-dry in one minute. 

There’s No Hand Rinsing 

Not necessary to exert yourself sousing the clothes up 
and down. This patented machine does the rinsing more 
thoroughly than human hands can do it. 

There’s No Hand Bluing 

Put your bluing into the Laun-Dry-Ette after the 
rinsing operation is over—with clean water, of course, 
and the Laun-Dry-Ette does the bluing more evenly 
than is possible any other way. 

No Steaming Tubs to Work Over 

Extra tubs are not needed. You can wash in the No bending over 

kitchen if you like. steaming tubs 
And No Buttons to Sew On 

The Laun-Dry-Ette can’t break nor pull off buttons. 
This is a nerve-quieting fact. It shortens the work 
after the wash. 

For Complete Information Get the Book 

We want every woman interested in clean clothes to 
have a copy of the booklet entitled ‘‘ The Washing 
Machine That Does 50% More’’. Sent free. Write for it. 

Any Laun-Dry- Ette dealer will gladly demonstrate for you. If there 
is no dealer near you, take this advertisement to the nearest electrical or 


hardware dealer and tell him to order a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. High 
grade dealers wanted in every electrified community. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. Heads never in the tater 
1223 East 152nd Street .°. Cleveland, Ohio _ 8 


LAUN-DRY-ETTE 
electric washing machine 
F | WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT A WRINGER 


The original wringerless washing machine 





Peo Ac Pale eee 


T.L.M. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 5 P 
In using advertisements see page 4 
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To picnics, beach 
parties, motor jaunts 
—to every form of 
outdoor recreation 
onland and water— 
Esmond Blankets 


bring new comfort. 





Outdoors as well as in— 
Beautiful blankets bring comfort 


Take blankets with you on every 
outing. 

They offer a soft couch. They 
keep summer frocks from soiling. 
They make a clean, attractive spread 
on which to serve the picnic lunch. 
They furnish grateful warmth when 
cool evening breezes blow. 


Only be sure they are Esmond Blan- 
kets— the same soft, long-wearing 
blankets that have added beauty to 
comfort in hundreds of thousands 
of homes. 


For there is an Esmond Blanket 
for every need. Gay, vivid ones to 
make the porch-swing more inviting 
—rich orientals for the living-room 
davenport—dainty soft tones to put 


the finishing touch to beautiful 
bedrooms. 

Many lands and ages have inspired 
Esmond patterns — Asia, Europe, 
America, and even darkest Africa 
have contributed designs and color- 
schemes. Among them you will find 
the very color combination, the very 
pattern that you want. 

Esmond Blankets are fluffy, com- 
fortable, long-wearing. They wash 
well and are shrink- and moth-proof. 
Their colors and designs are 
woven in. 

A necessity outdoors — an eco- 
nomical luxury at home. 

Remember the name — Esmond. 
It guarantees quality. 


Send 10¢ for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your children and show what 
Esmond Quality is. The story of Bunny Cortex for children, free on request. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND,R.I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, INC, 
Selling Agents—New York City 


Made in America 
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Every Woman Her Own 
Plumber 


For a more pretentious residence contaipin 
three bathrooms, a laundry, pantry an 
kitchen, an additional toilet on each’ foo, 
and a service pipe leading to the street the 
difference between brass piping and galvanized 
iron pipe is estimated to be $182.45. Jt j, 
claimed that these figures are based on actual 
installations, These estimates cover materia) 
only. 

It has been the practise in residences to ryy 
piping in walls and partitions and betwee, 
floors and ceilings. If trouble develops 
naturally a maximum of damage is done, ]; 
larger office buildings and commercial byjld. 
ings, it is now the practise to run pipes jp 
galleries or set aside a space for this purpos. 
If the architect would apply the same practi 
to designing a house that he does to the office 
building or factory in this respect, damage 
due to defective plumbing would be ¢op. 
siderably lessened. This practise is being 
followed in certain instances, particularly ip 
connection with bathroom plumbing, 0 as ty 
make it possible to get at drain pipe and 
piping connections more readily. 


























Simple Puddings 


(Continued from page 77) 







and allow the mixture to chill. When ready 
to serve, heap in frappé glasses and serve with 
cold custard sauce. 

Friday offers a novel dessert, though one 
which is quickly and easily prepared. For 
Pineapple Wheels, strain the juice from a 
No. 3 can of sliced pineapple, and heat the 
juice to boiling. Toast rounds of bread which 
have been cut one-half inch thick, and a litte 
larger than the pineapple slices. Butter 
them well and place on individual serving 
plates, and over each pour one tablespooniil 
of the hot sirup. Then cover each witha 
slice of pineapple. In the center place a 
maraschino cherry, and at one-inch interval 
around the edge, dot chips of cherries. When 
served, the toast should be hot and the pine. 
apple cold. 

Chocolate Rice Pudding makes an appeal 
to old and young alike. Try it Saturday 
when every one is home. Place in a double 
boiler one square of chocolate, and allow i 
to melt. Then add one quart of milk grt- 
ually, stirring constantly. Add_ one-fourth 
cupful of washed, uncooked rice, one-fourth 
cupful of sugar, and one-half teaspoonful 
salt. Cook the mixture, stirring constantly, 
until the rice is very soft and the whole is 
the consistency of a thick cream—about a 
hour. Allow to cool; then flavor with one 
half teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour into a ghs 
serving dish and serve cold with cream, either 
plain or whipped. 

For Sunday’s dessert, it is always well 
select one that can be prepared on Saturday, 
thus saving Sunday work. Surprise Jelly 8 
just such a dessert. Make one quart 0 
lemon or orange jelly, ‘using your favorte 
recipe. Pour it into a large, cold, wet mou, 
or two small ones. When it is just begin 
to stiffen, press into it one-half cupful of fre, 
dried, or candied fruit, such as strips of ff 
dates, soft prunes, pieces of nuts, a few halve! 
candied cherries, pieces of pineapple, or halt 
of seeded Malaga grapes. When set, unmo« 
and surround with a border of halved lac 
fingers, putting between them spoonfuls | 
stifly whipped cream, topped if desired wi 
halves of candied cherries. 

Date Soufflé may be substituted for any" 
the above. Beat the whites of three eggs u" 
very stiff and dry, and stir in one tablespoo! 
of confectioners’ sugar. Fold in lightly Ont 
cupful of pitted, crushed dates, put into! 
well-greased baking-dish, and place in 4 P® 
of hot water. Bake at 375° F. for twenty : 
minutes or until set and golden brown on 
Serve either with or without cream. 
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A House-boat on the Keys 


(Continued from page 27) 






To count on fishing at the turn of the tide, 
which is the fisherman’s zero hour, is a mistake. 
The tide sometimes runs out or in through 
some of the “creeks” between the islands for 
thirty-six hours at a time. 

The house-boat has been brought out of its 
summer quarters. It is gleaming with fresh, 
white paint. Its engines, propelling and 
pumping, and its dynamos for electric lighting, | 
are in order. The brass work, on deck and in 
the engine room, gleams with polishing. The 
galley, with its white-clothed chef and mess 
man, isimmaculate. Deck chairs and awnings 
are set up. The fish guide has gone over the 
tackle, and the launch man over his launches 
and small boats. The charts are on the chart 
table—not that the captain ever looks at them, 
but because the dummy hand at bridge has a 
habit of wandering forward to ask where the 
boat is. : 

Ice, coal for the galley, food, and water have 
been stored. The grocer’s delivery launch has 
tossed its last package aboard. The boat is 
ready to leave. 

All around, in the harbor, are similar boats; 
the bay is crowded with launches on messenger 
service. Hydroplanes fly across the surface 
with a deafening roar, gain momentum, and 
hop off, carrying more or less nervous passen- 
gers. Or swoop down from the sky and light 
on the surface like huge, ungainly birds. The 
scene is as busy as a city street. 

With a great creaking of chains and gear the | 
anchor is hoisted, and a gentle throbbing is felt 
throughout the boat. Lizzie, the propeller | 
engine, has gone to work. 


















































UITE unexpectedly, in an hour or two, 
civilization is gone. Gone is Miami, with 

the great, glass dome of the Flamingo Hotel, 
which is illuminated in turn red, white, and blue 
at night. Gone is the bathing beach, with its 
sun-umbrellas and its unexpected revelations of 
the human figure; gone is the park, with its 
horseshoe pitchers or throwers, or whatever it 
is one does with them; gone is Carl Fisher’s = 
elephant, drawing a cart along a sunny road;| .« e 
gone is the Seminole Indian camp and the Does our bab cr at ni ht? 
alligator farm, where buried alligators answer y y ' g od 
to a guttural Indian call, and come to the 
surface like a pack of dogs. 

Gone, indeed, is almost everything, including 





































O a baby’s supersensitive skin the pain of 
















letters, telegrams, newspapers, movies, and the irritation from dampness is severe. MERCK 
trunks that have not arrived. Apparently the . , : 
house-boat is in the open ocean. Liners _Especially at night, use a special powder — Baby Products 
evading the Gulf Stream by traveling south to| Zinc Stearate Merck—made to shed water. Zinc Stearate Merck 
landward of it seem only a mile away. But : , . Talcum Powder Merck 
the house-boat travels on an even keel, in water It will p rotect y our baby s tender skin from Milk Sugar Merck 
so shallow that the marl and grasses of the chafing and painful irritation due to moisture and Barley Flour Merck 
bottom are always in sight. perspiration. Boric Acid Merck 

Anxious leanings over the rail by the new- : ? Sodium BicarbonateMerck 
comers, looking for sea-cows and fish. A Be sure to dust it on freely after bathing and Liquid Petrolatum Merck 






donning of nautical caps and rubber-soled shoes | When changing. 

by the men. Distribution of hooks and | 
bureau-drawer space by the women. At the At your druggist’s 

— is the Captain, blue-uniformed and 
wrass-buttoned, following the trail of the 

channel like a dog on a scent. Slung on board MERCK & CO. (3 
(this is not the technical word) are the fishing} 45 Park Place, New York 28 St. Sulpice St., Montreal , 
canoes. Trailing behind are the launches. In 

the galley is the cook, cooking. Beside him 

is the mess man, cooking for the crew. The 

launch man is keeping an eye on the launches. 


The fish guide, Joe, is mending a net. The 
crew are asleep or polishing brass. Sometimes 
both. The owner is below, paying bills. 


_An occasional porpoise rises and rolls, his 
sides tawny in the sunlight. Skipjacks, 


resembling baby swordfish, scuttle like skipping & 
Stones across the surface. Portuguese men of 

war, their iridescent bladders purple, rose, and 

blue, float about, their stinging tentacles 

Waving underneath them, and near them the 

tiny bluefish who seek them for protection. 

lo port, on an island, is the old Florida light. 


Joe is mending his cast net with a bobbin, 
and while he knots it, he tells the story of his 
grandfather and the now abandoned lighthouse. 
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IN YOUR HOME any one of 


the many Imperial Tables will be a 
source of constant pleasure. As a gift for 
others an Imperial Table will be greatly ap- 
preciated and prized. 


Imperial Tables are companion- 
able—easy to live with. They impart 
a pleasing personality, an agreeable warmth 
of atmosphere to the home. Nor does the 
admiration and possession of an Imperial 
Table end with one generation. In fact, 
Imperial Tables are the heirlooms of to- 
morrow. 

Made in a wide variety of ‘pat- 
terns and styles in interpretative de- 
signs fashioned by skilled craftsmen incare- 
fully chosen cabinet woods, Imperial Tables 
more than sustain the reputation Grand 
Rapids has achieved as a producer of good 
furniture. 

Imperial Tables are sold only 
through the retail furniture stores 
of America. Ask your dealer to show you 
those tables bearing the Imperial shopmark. 


At your request we will be glad to send 
you our profusely illustrated brochure 
on tables, entitled the ‘‘ Heirlooms of 
Tomorrow.’’ Write Dept. B, giving the 
name of your local furniture dealer. 


IMPERIAL 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


For 20 Years at Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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A House-boat on the Keys 


In 1846, Joe’s grandfather, a castaway 
Spanish sailor, was the lighthouse keeper. The 
lighthouse was of brick, very high, with wooden 
stairs inside. At the top was the great lamp 
set on a flooring of iron plate. All the travel to 
and from the Indies watched for the light. 

Then, one night, came the Seminole Indians, 
putting out in canoes from their palmetto- 
thatched huts in the swamps, huts raised on 
poles above the miasmic ground, and consisting 
only of floor and roof. The Seminoles were on 
the war path, and they ravaged the Keys 
thoroughly, but their greatest rage was against 
the white man’s light tower. 

The keeper was up with the lamp, with a 
negro helper, when the Seminoles came. They 
set fire to the wooden stairs inside, and the 
smoke and heat were terrible. The iron plate 
at the top became red-hot. The negro put his 
head outside to breathe, and was shot and 
killed. The interior of the tower became a 
seething mass of flame, and down below the 
Indians began to drive stakes into the outer 
wall and to climb up foot by foot. 

Joe’s grandfather lay with the body of the 
dead negro between him and the red-hot iron 
plate, and heard the Indians driving their 
stakes and climbing, climbing. At that mo- 
ment certainly no life insurance company 
would have accepted him asarisk. But a ship 
at sea had seen the flames and turned toward 
shore. The Indians left, the fire died, and 
there was Joe, sitting at his cast net. 


LITE islands and big islands, visions of 

beauty to look at, but actually only man- 
grove swamps arising out of the very sea itself, 
and occupied only by fishing birds, mosquitoes, 
sandflies, and coons. The coon is everywhere. 
Trappers move from island to island collecting 
them and setting fresh traps. Their boats are 
hung with boards on which are stretched the 
skins, pelt down, to dry. In quiet creeks or 
channels the coons can be seen swimming 
across, or heard rustling among the mangroves, 
impatient of the intruder. They are the only 
animal life the islands can boast. 

The house-boat moves along, now in some 
narrow channel, where one can almost touch 
the trees on either side, again in open water. 
Its life goes on, unchanged by the fact that it is 
in motion. Only dinner has a fixed hour; 
breakfast and luncheon depend on the fishing 
plans. On days when the launches are to cross 
the bar and fish outside in the open ocean, 
luncheon and thermos bottles are taken, and an 
early start is made. Inside fishing is more 
leisurely. Onerunsback for food, goes out again. 

And every return from any trip is awaited 
with interest by the crew. 

“What luck?” says the Captain. 

“Saw a few,” is the proper response, until the 
fish-well in the boat is opened, and the weighing 
scales are produced. 

On a morning in late January of this year, 
Joe and I went out for bonefish. Do not be 
misled by the name of the bonefish. The 
unimaginative creature who first christened 
this fish deserves to be turned into a minnow 
and forever pursued by a shark. The bonefish 
is the romance of southern waters, elusive, 
mysterious, spirited, beautiful, and lightning in 
motion. Men once bitten by the bonefish 
craze are never the same again, and spend their 
lives in a canoe with a hermit crab at one end 
of a line and themselves at the other. They 
become stealthy, because only by stealth can 
they succeed, cramped, leather-skinned, and 
silent. Their idea of Paradise is an endless 
shoal, the tide just at the turn, and innumerable 
bonefish sticking their noses down to feed and 
thus showing an inch or two of tail above the 
surface. 

One fishes for bonefish with hermit crabs. 
But no sympathy need be wasted on the crab. 
The hermit crab finds an animal in a shell, eats 
the animal, backs into the shell, and thereafter 
carries it around with him. He has even been 
seen, during a housing stringency, thus carrying 
around the bowl of an old clay pipe. 
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On this particular morning I regret to say 
that the attitude of the boat was one of out- 
spoken scepticism. Indeed, I have reason to 
lelieve that certain individuals backed this 
scepticism with coin of the realm: Jt was too 
late in the day; I would find that compared to 
a trout a bonefish was chain lightning; I 
wouldn’t see a bonefish; I would not get one if 
[ did. And, I rise to remark, without Joe I 
would not have. : 

Jocisa bone fisherman. For six years at one 
time he and a New York banker fished for 
ponefish. They fished until the banker, who 
was growing old, had to be lifted in and out 
of the canoe, and only stopped when even that 
ceased to be possible. Bonefishing, one per- 
ceives, may be the strongest passion in a life, 
surviving everything else. ‘ 

Qur preparations were simple. Joe’s con- 
sisted of the tackle and a pail full of hermit 
crabs; mine of a layer of stearate of zinc in 
colution smeared over the countenance and 
resulting in a whitish mask, with an additional 
precautionary layer of talcum powder. This 
make-up, with a hat pulled low and a pair of 
black sun-proof goggles, is one reason for no 
photographs of me in fishing garb, accompany- 
ing this article. 

Reaching the shoals, we sat, the canoe float- 
ing in about eight inches of water, and watched 
the fish warily feeding and moving out to sea. 
We inched toward them; they rushed off. A 
pair here, a trio there, they were instantly 
aware of us; a scrape on the bottom of the 
boat, and they were gone. I had a terrible 
conviction that if I sneezed at a critical 
moment, Joe would turn me out of the canoe 
and go home. 

Joe, meanwhile, had been giving me my 
instructions. A bonefish, it appeared, did not 
take the bait and go off with it; not, that is, at 
first! It picks it up so delicately that only 
the faintest vibration is felt, and it can eject 
the crab quicker than the average fisherman 
can strike. 

Finally something happened. The line did 
not move, but it delicately twittered. 

“Strike!” yelled Joe. “Strike!” 

And I struck. Instantly something else 
happened. I put my thumb on the line, and it 
was burned through my glove. 

“Let him have it,” Joe screamed. 
him run.” 

It was not necessary to tell me this. I was 
letting him run. He could have run back to 
Miami, as far as I was concerned. But I kept 
a death grip on the rod, which did not belong 
to me, and Joe sat back and grinned. 


“Let 


OTHING is more callous than the attitude 

of her male associates to the woman who 
has hooked a fish and is using muscles she did 
not know she had. “Take it!” she begs. “My 
hands are gone. I can’t gain an inch on it.” 

“It’s your fish,” says the male. “You can’t 
lose it. From the chances it’s had to get 
away, it’s swallowed the darned thing.” 

She gets the fish in, gaining slowly one 
painful inch after another; it sees the boat and 
is off again; the line whistles, the reel is hot, 
and she is dying on her feet. 

“Tt must weigh fifty pounds,” she gasps. 
“It's going to take me in after him.” 

The male smiles. 

She braces the end of the rod against her 
body; it Js boring through her. The male 
lights a cigarette, Twenty minutes, an hour, 
may go by. The gain is real now. The fish is 
near the boat. Its rushes are short. At last 


@ comes in and is lifted, by a finger in the gill, 


or a gaff, over the side. 
six and a half pounds! 

I got two bonefish that morning, and Joe got 
one, Swollen with sunburn and triumph, we 
Went back to the big boat. 

“Any luck,” said the Captain, as we drew in. 

Saw a few,” said Joe. 
vied cr geapann has his secrets. The 
—_ ds . snapper hole, and wild horses 
"ng hs pi drawn its location from 
ot save to t 1e Commodore and the Com- 

ore’s Lady. The launch man had another. 


And it weighs only 
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** When you are out all day in the blistering 


light—give your skin all the protection you can 


Badly sunburned skin 
never completely recovers 


With this soothing, healing product you can prevent 
the damage to your complexion caused by sunburn 


“Excessive exposure to the sun damages the 
texture of the skin; makes it coarser; darkens 
it, or brings out dark patches; and if these 
effects are repeated for a few successive sea- 
sons ...the changes become permanent and the 
complexion never returns to its youthful at- 
tractiveness......” 


Beans is what William A. Pusey, one of 
the most eminent authorities on the 
care oftheskin, haswritten aboutsunburn. 

This summer—try this method of car- 
ing for your skin and see how wonder- 
fully it wards off sunburn: 

When you go down to the beach fora 
plunge and swim—carry a bottle of Jergens 
Lotion in your bathing bag. Give your 
skin a thorough application before you go 
in, and again after you come out of the 
water. Apply Jergens Lotion often dur- 
ing the day. 

Sunburn is an inflammation, caused by 
over-stimulation of the skin cells. Jergens 
Lotion has a wonderful effect in soothing 
and healing this inflammation, and in aid- 


ing your skin’s natural recuperative power. 

When you go out sailing or canoeing; 
or when you start on a motor trip—take 
a bottle of Jergens Lotion with you every 
time. Use it at frequent intervals on the 
trip. It will keep your skin in beautiful 
condition. 

Make Jergens Lotion a habit all summer 
long. Use it as a safeguard, to ward off 
sunburn, to keep your skin fine and deli- 
cate and smooth. 


Does not overload your skin 


_ Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
product with wonderful soothing and 
healing properties. It keeps your skin soft 
and smooth without overloading it; the 
moment you apply it, your skin absorbs 
it, leaving no disagreeable stickiness. It is 
ideal for the delicate skin of children. 

Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today! 
It costs 50 cents at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters. Or for six cents we will 
send you the miniature bottle shown 
below. 


* JERGENS LOTION 


Cut out this coupon and send today 
for a beautiful miniature bottle 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 

157 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents please send me a 
trial size bottle of Jergens Lotion and the 
booklet “Skin Care— Your skin should be 
freed from the danger of overloading.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 157 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. 
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SAMOLINE 


Created to cleanse and preserve fine surfaces, 
Samoline performs just as cheerfully and effect- 
ively more menial tasks. It’s a far cry from the 
grand piano to the linoleum floor—from a mirror 
finish table to an aluminum pan, but Samoline will 
accomplish results in each case that can be gained 
in no other way. It is dedicated to the woman 
who is sensitive to the slightest mar on her cher- 
ished possessions. There is no substitute for Sam- 
oline. Use it on painted and varnished surfaces 
such as woodwork, furniture, automobiles; it is 
ideal for porcelains, marble, tile, and all metal 
surfaces; silver, aluminum, nickel, brass, copper 
and tin. It easily removes grease, tarnish, stains 
and dirt. You will be delighted the way it vivi- 
fies white woodwork. 


“You'll love Samoline’”’ 


Send for our “‘get acquainted”? offer. It’s yours for the asking. 


SAMOLINE CORPORATION 


1300 Fletcher St., Chicago, Illinois 


Note to Distributors: 
There stil] remain a few 
choice territories for ex- 
clusive distribution. 





DRESS UP WITH Piet cin SAMOLINE 
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A House-boat on the Keys 


Joe, of course, is a safe deposit vault fy} f 
mysterious knowledge. But our great sna - 
catch this winter was more or less of ed 
accident. 4 

Cruising leisurely through a narrow channel 
one afternoon, I on the upper deck, as usya) 
looking for a sea-cow, and the rest of the party 
napping, reading, or playing solitaire, th: 
young college man on a vacation who was the 
launch man suddenly exclaimed: 

“Great heavens! Look at the snapper!” 

We looked. Around the mangrove roots 
were such snapper as one dreams of, byt 
seldom sees. The sunlight showed then 
plainly—papa and mamma snapper and the 
little ones, out for a bask in the sun, The 
Commodore came and looked, and being the 
proper sort of Commodore, who never has to he 
any place at any given time, ordered the anchor 
down a quarter of a mile beyond, and the boats 
out. P ie 

“Of course,” he warned me, “you never know 
about snapper. Probably we'll never get 
fish. But if you want to try—!” 

Did I want to try! There was nothing of 
any importance in my life just then but tho 
fish. Gone were family and friends, plays 
books, clothes, politics. And this, I take it, js 
the great advantage of those who like to fish 
over those who do not—the psychological 
value of the sport. For, at the sight of even » 
much as a fin, the born fisherman wipes his 
mind clear of everything else. It become 
merely an empty slate on which to chalk the 
least nibble, the faintest vibration of the line. 

We went back, without making those 
preparations with which we were wont to face 
the glare of the sun on tropical waters. With- 
out our black glasses. Without our zinc 
masks. Without those veils which, wrapped 
around our necks, were to enable us to wear 
evening dresses later on without apology. We 
went back, 

At the first cast under the overhanging trees, 
what appeared to be a twelve-hundred-pound 
sea-cow took my bait and to all appearances 
started up the bank and across the island with 
it. Not all my strength enabled me to gan 
an inch of the line. 

“You let him get into the roots,” Joe said 
in a pained voice. “He’s wrapped the lin 
around them.” 

“What was it?” I asked, as he jerked the lin 
until it broke. 

“A snapper.” 

“That a snapper!” I said indignantly. ‘I 
was a shark, Joe.” 

Joe said nothing and put on a’new hook. 






























I HAVE before me now, on a scrap of brow 
paper, the list of the catch from our thre 
canoes in the next hour and a half. Th 
Captain and the Commodore, in one of them, 
came in proudly with four fish, averaging 
pound and a half. But the Commodor' 
Lady and the launch man had two of seve 
and a half pounds each, while the largest J« 
and I brought in weighed only six anda hal. | 
The total catch was over a hundred pout 
of excellent food fish. Estimated in {0 
pounds, the energy required to land those is 
would probably have carried one of the lam 
blocks to the top of the pyramids. For t 
resistance of a fighting mangrove snap 
determined to wrap a fishing line around! 
clump of roots is equaled only by his abil, 
nine times out of ten, to do it. 
It was that night that I dreamed I mg 
landed the mermaid from Cincinnat. 
From what has gone before, it will be ## 
that to get fish in Florida waters, it is neces 
to know where to go. It is entirely useles 
cast out a baited hook and then wait for so 
thing to attach itself to it. Ina great sount? 
over fifty square miles of water, for instal 
there are ideal conditions for the sea trout," 
spotted weakfish; the proper bottom of grass 
which they hide to strike up at a trolling lut 
as it passes above them. But the fish u# 
knows that in only one smal) area of 
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bottom are there trout. In one sound, for 
instance, an intensive series of experiments 
limited the trout to an area of about a half-mile 
each way. It is as incomprehensible as why 

ple gravitate to certain regions or cities. 

But fish are incomprehensible in many ways. 
They have more than instinct. They have a 
low grade of intelligence. The higher the grade 
of that intelligence, the harder they are to get. 
Thus, one may pull in one mackerel after 
another, using as a bait the conventional bit of 
white muslin through the eye of the hook, and 
they will fight each other for the next cast. 
But trout and other higher grade fish grow 
waryinashort time. Take a few out of a pool, 
and in an incredibly short time one can almost 
see them making the fish equivalent to the 
thumb-to-nose gesture. 

Do fish communicate? Have they some 
method_of warning each other? Sometimes I 
wonder. One has only to notice the alacrity 


with which the first mangrove snapper takes | 


the bait, and following his capture, the rapidity 
with which an entire creekful of them loses 
appetite! One can figure a small and active 
messenger cruising about and flying some 
signal of danger, and the others swiftly with- 
drawing into their houses, and closing the 
shutters, and being not at home to anybody 
until the dangerous time is past. 


ERTAINLY there are fish which sing. Sit- 

ting ina boat one day near a famous pelican 
island, where thousands of birds with the over- 
sized beaks make their homes, I was startled 
to hear, from far away, a curious, minor 
double note. Almost instantly it was taken 
up elsewhere. “‘Ca-dook, ca-dook, dook,” it 
came from every direction. And suddenly it 
came from underneath the boat itself. 

“What is it?” I whispered. 

“Fish.” 

“Fish? Singing?” 

“Cadukes.” 

Now, on going back to the big boat, I imme- 
diately looked up that word. Ka-dook, 
ca-dook, ka-duke, ca-duke. Nobody knew 
how it was spelled. There is no such word; 
there should be no such fish. But there is, for 
I got one. 

Fishing for anything that might come along, 
in a shady, little channel, one day, I pulled up 
a hideous, little, warty fish of a reddish brown 
in color, and almost dropped him when he 
ca-dooked in my hands. We gently unhooked 
him and put him back, and so far as I know he 
is still ca-dooking with might and main some 
sixty miles south of the mainland of Florida, in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Joe maintains that the sea-cow moos and 
told the following story, after we had passed 
one moving with dignity along the bottom of a 
narrow estuary. A sea-cow is a mammal, by 
the way. It has the fleshy lips of a cow, 
flippers like a seal, a thick hide, and a broad, 
fishy tail which is placed horizontally and 
moves up and down. 

Joe—before the days of the penalty, of 
course!—had captured a calf and roped it to 
the boat. After a time he realized that the 
cow was following. 

“She followed us four miles,” said Joe, 
“bellowing and carrying on something awful, 
and—” 

“Bellowing, Joe?” 

“Sure. You ought to have heard her.” 

“A real bellow like a cow?” 

“Well, it’s a fish, too,” he admitted. “But 
she was calling to it all right. Got on my 
nerves so I let the calf go.” 

Rather touching, that picture of manatee 
love, I think. The mother cow begging, and 
being given her calf, and then hurrying off with 
It to some cool depth, there to suckle it and 
ponder over the strange actions of those who 
live in that mysterious element, the air. 

As time went on, all sorts of strange creatures 
reached our decks. One day I came back to 
find laid out in a row a dozen or two of those 
great conch shells, in which I had been told as 
a child that I could hear the sea. They con- 
tained a great, meaty mussel which the colored 
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He is little for so short a time! 
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You long for 


more hours to give him in those early years 


—the important years 


Find the time now to make a 
pal of junior. Take it from the 
long hours you spend in the 
kitchen. Install there a Cham- 
bers range that cooks with the 
gas turned off. 


There's so much to commend 
in a Chambers range. Domestic 
engineers endorse it as a most 
efficient gas range. Their tests 
show that it requires from 50% 
to 75% less gas, cooks better 
flavored meats, bakes cakes that 
are lighter in texture and 
browned more perfectly, and 
cooks oatmeal all night under 
the fireless hood so thoroughly 
that it is most wholesome for 
children. 


The principle of the Chambers 
is simple. While the gas is on, 
it cooks like any high-grade gas 
range. Its efficiency is gained 
through patented features that 
allow you with a turn of a lever 


in child development. 


to shut off the gas and at the 
same time seal up the heat in 
the range’s oven or in the hood 
on top—both thickly insulated 
—so that they will cook on for 
hours on retained heat. 


The oven roasts meats and 
fowl, and bakes bread, cake and 
pies; the hood boils vegetables 
cereals and pot roasts—all with 
the gas turned off most of the 
time. These fireless units never 
get smelly for they are thor- 
oughly sterilized every time the 
gas is on. 

The additional cost of the 
Chambers range soon comes 
back in the saving in gas. Most 
users find that on a monthly 
average the gas bill is just about 
cut in half. 

There's a_ size for every 
kitchen—beautiful new models 
in all white, and _ black-and- 
white. 


Write now for our booklet, ‘Cook With the Gas Turned Off.’’ 


CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO., Shelbyville, Indiana 


FIRELESS 


Gas Range 


CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO., Box 218, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Cook With the Gas Turned Off.” 


Name 
Address 
City .... 


State. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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A House-boat on the Keys 


members of the crew, Nassau negroes, regarded 
as a delicacy. There came stone crabs 
hideous and delicious, known to Cuban tourists 
as Moro crabs; crawfish, more delicate than 
lobster; parrot fish, not edible, blue and green 
their heads uncannily like parrots; little fish 
striped like zebras and called sheepsheads; fish 
with teeth, with crusher jaws, with poison sacs 
as a means of defense; others whose safety 
depends on their speed, and still others, slow 
and sluggish, who have in shells their only 
protection. 

Around the big boat at evening came schools 
of tiny, silver moonfish, flat and round, to be 
hauled in for the mere dropping of a tiny, 
baited hook. And with them skipjacks, as 
long and thin as a table knife, and making 
excellent bait. At night, too, as we got down 
into the Gulf, came the sharks, their mouths 
under their chins, to pick up the refuse from 
the galley and any indiscreet member of the 
crew who might flop overboard for a swim. 

We threw out a shark bait one night, with a 
hook the size of a smallish anchor, and got a 
shark. After that my enthusiasm for going 
overboard for a swim suffered an extreme 
setback. Even the reassuring statement that 
a shark has to turn over on his back to bite one 
did not relieve my apprehensions. He can turn 
over. And long attempt on the part of a 
solicitous family to teach mother the Austra- 
lian crawl stroke has not added a mile a month 
to her speed in the water. 

And after observing, this winter, hung up to 
bleach on the after deck, thé jawbones of a 
leopard shark, two feet and more across, I told 
my host with considerable firmness that I had 
forgotten my bathing-suit. 
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Jam and Jelly Making 
With Never a Failure 
Anyone who will followa simple CerTo recipe can make perfect 
jam or jelly from any fruit. There are no re-boilings, no wasted 
batches of fruit and sugar. Only one minute’s boiling required 
—no juice is boiled away—thus saving color, fragrance and flavor. 
With CerTo you get one-half more product at less expense per 


jar. CERTO is pure concentrated pectin—“ Mother Nature’s Year- 
round jell maker.” 
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CERTO 


(Surejell) 


Contains no Gelatine nor Preservative 


Jams and jellies made with CerTo are “The World’s New Stand- 


ard of Quality”—the best you ever tasted. CeRTO is sold by 


grocers everywhere, or sent pos 


id for 35c. Recipe Book of 76 


recipes wrapped with every bottle. 


In Canada send 40 cents for trial bottle with Recipe Book 
my co Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Canada. 


| Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
} Successor to 


Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


1006 Granite Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Try These Recipes 
Crushed Strawberry Jam 

For this jam it is necessary that each berry be broken up. Therefore, crush 
about 2 quarts ripe berries in separate portions, so that each berry is mashed. 
This allows fruit to quickly absorb the sugar during the short boil. Measure 
4 level cups (2 Ibs.) crushed berries into large kettle, add 7 level cups (3 
Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard for one full minute, remove from fire and stir in % 
bottle (scant % cup) Certo. From time jam is taken off fire allow to stand 
not over 5 minutes, by the clock, before pouring. In the meantime skim, and 
stir occasionally to cool slightly. Then pour quickly. If in open glasses paraffin 
at once. If in jars seal at once and invert for 10 minutes to sterilize the tops. 

Use same recipe for Raspberry, Blackberry or Loganberry Jam. 

Pineapple and Strawberry Jam 

Crush well about 1 qt. ripe berries. Put pineapple through food cutter, or 
chop very fine. Measure 2 level cups (1 lb.) of each into large kettle. Add 7 
level cups (3 lbs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir constantly 
before and while boiling. Boil hard for 1 minute, remove from fire and stir 
in % bottle (scant 144 cup) Certo. Skim and pour quickly. 
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If nature has handicapped the shark by 
putting its mouth below its chin, it has done 
everything else for it. This particular jaw- 
bone had about a dozen rows of reserve teeth, 
so to speak. If anything happened to one of 
its saw-toothed, razor-edged weapons one of 
the reserve teeth simply rose and took its place. 

Somehow, one often perceives that nature is 
kinder to her wild creatures than to man. 
What a boon these self-rising teeth would be, 
in a day when one’s only molars are drawn to 
cure everything from gout to melancholia! 


FLORIDA fishing divides itself into two 

sorts, inside and outside. Bonefish, 
snapper, mackerel, turbot, trout, and a dozen 
other varieties of edible and small game fish 
are found inside the reefs and islands. They 
are caught with the undivided attention of the 
fisherman. 

Outside is different. Very, very different. 
The man who wrote “Roll on, thou deep blue 
ocean, roll,” gave it a totally unnecessary per- 
mission. The deep blue ocean just naturally 
rolls and can not help it. And so does any- 
thing on it. 

And there is another angle to this outside 
fishing. A fairly substantial thirty-five foot 
launch goes through a curious shrinking process 
as it goes out to sea. This begins about a 
half-mile from shore, so that at ten miles out, 
to the novice, the boat appears to have become 
about the size of a bathtub, and rather less 
substantial. 

I do not really get seasick. On one or two of 
my ocean voyages I have had liver attacks, 
which had some of the symptoms of the other 
thing, but I do not get seasick. But I have 
been out on the reef, with an enormous fish 
trying to pull me out of the boat, when I 
acknowledged to a certain indifference as to 
whether it succeeded or not. : 

But, of course, the great sport of Florida is 
outside fishing. Think of the possibilities of it! 
Think of that gentleman who went out for 4 
day’s casual sport and got a thirty-thousand- 
pound fish! A fish, not a whale! I have for- 
gotten all the details but the weight, but at 
first, of course, the fish got him, boat and all. 
It was only after it had wearied of dragging the 
outfit all over the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico that they got it near the shore, and 
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tumed the guns of a fort on it, or something, 
and put it in a museum. ; 

To show the chances of the thing, we were 
out about seven miles one day, kingfishing, 
when a young lady whom I shall call Sarah 
because it is her name, hooked a sailfish. She 
thought at first that she had caught a power 
launch of the fishing fleet, which was all 
around us. But the fish leaped, which a launch 
would not do, and while the crew held Sarah 
from going overboard, she fought her catch. 
It was probably eight feet long—probably, 
because it finally got away—and superbly 
graceful as it leaped. But the tackle was light, 
and Sarah had only a blister on her hand to 
show for the incident. 

On another occasion, fishing for something 
small and dainty for dinner, this same young 
lady hooked a seventy-pound sting-ray. The 
sting-ray is unlike most sea creatures in that 
he carries his weapons not fore, but aft, being 
equipped with a barbed tail of extreme velocity 
and power. He differs from them in other 
ways, also. He looks, lying on a shoal, more 
like the head of a barrel than a fish, and he 
carries, except his eyes, all his important works 
underneath. 

Under the circumstances, to take a sting-ray 
into a small boat would have the immediate 
result of sending overboard the people in it. 
Nor does one even retrieve the hook. The 
approved method is to bring the ray near the 
boat, and while he is occupied by trying to 
make a hole in it with his tail and his attention 
is thus distracted, to cut the line and make 
him a present of the hook 


[NSIDE, one sees now and then a market 
fisherman, his little boat kicking along to the 
accompaniment of a one-lunged exhaust, his 
gear piled high on the tiny deck, his lines trail- 
ing behind him. When he has made his catch 
he takes it to some fish house along the shore, 
gets his pay for it, and starts out again. 

Some of them do not set foot on land for 
months at a time. They live their solitary 
lives, cooking on a tiny stove, eating the most 
meager fare, earning just enough to keep body 
and soul together. The shabby boat is all the 
home they have, and often only the day’s 
catch stands between them and hunger. 

They take their little boats outside and join 
their more prosperous brothers of the fishing 
fleet, and when the feeble engine breaks down, 
they are sure of aid and sometimes a tow. 

Kingfishing is one of the market fisherman’s 
best revenue bringers. Kingfish are delicious 
food, and when they are running well, the fleet 
prospers. 

The fleet itself, on a bright day out at sea, is 
a picturesque thing. Sailboats, generally with 


a small auxiliary engine, and launches of all - 


sizes and conditions, move about until the 
keen eyes of the fishermen perceive that one 
boat has found the fish. When, as in one 
instance, the fish had been lost for an hour 
and we picked them up, I looked up from the 
first fish to see that, although the fleet was a 
mile away, it was already under way toward 
us. Every boat was bow on toward us, and 
every boat had a bone in its teeth. 

_ Before the second fish was in there were 
eighteen boats around us, circling and crossing, 
combing every inch of the sea 

_ This Is no song of triumph over the great 
fishes of the deep. Let those who like it rock 
and roll on the bosom of the deep, and bring 
in their huge spoil to rot upon a deck or wharf. 
Or let them have them mounted, and thus take 
the pitiful corpses home, to find that the only 
wall space they will fit is over the drawing- 
toom mantel, and that the woman of the house 
firmly reluses to have them there. 

But it is a little eulogy of quiet pools along 
the margins of green islands, where, as some 
one says, “‘the hand of man has never set foot.” 
Of blue and white baby herons, standing 
awkwardly on overhanging branches, or hud- 
dled in nests and shrieking for food. Of trees 
full of pelic ans, who catch their fish, eat it, 
pertally digest it, and then regurgitate it into 

he throats of their young. Of gulls, who 
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Every Jar Rubber on your cel- 
lar shelf 1s fighting for its life 


Down there in the dark your jar rubbers are resisting the forces 
which would destroy them and spoil your fruit or vegetables. 
Dampness is an enemy of rubber; so are the acids of fruit and 
tomatoes and the oil of pickles. The worst enemy of all is Time. 
A jar rubber has a definite lifetime, just like an animal or a plant. 


Some jar rings live much longer than others. This is due to 
the formula by which they are made. In order to work it, rubber 
must be combined with chemicals and mineral matter. Proper 
ingredients do not adulterate the rubber—they reinforce and 
strengthen it. The chemistry of rubber is a science by itself. The 
formula for each rubber article differs according to the use to 
which it will be subjected. A rubber heel, which must wear like 
iron, is quite different from a jar ring, which isn’t subject to wear 
but must last indefinitely on the cellar shelf. 


Our jar ring formula has been brought to its present excellence through 
fifty years of experience. GOOD LUCK jar rubbers are notably long-lived. 
This is because we have spared no pains to produce a compound which will 
stay alive till the jar is opened. 


r +*GOOD @ LUCK 
5 JAR RUBBERS 


have been tested and approved for all methods 
of canning by the experts of the Home Canners’ 
Association of America. They come packed 
with the following leading brands of fruit 
jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Good Luck, 
Schram Ever Seal, Schram Acme. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send 10 cents 
for sample dozen. For 6 cents in stamps we 
will mail you our book 
on cold pack canning, 
containing many novel 
and excellent recipes. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
20 Hampshire Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
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For the 
Canning Season 


Preserving Kettles 
Dish Pans 
Pudding Pans 
Colanders 
Graduated Cups 
Spoons 

Ladles 

Pierced Ladles 
Fruit Funnels 
Small Funnels 





In ae Canning 


Keep That Delicious Fresh Flavor | 


You know glass is the best container to use 
because it is not affected by fruit and vegetable 
acids;and so can produce no change in the flavor. 

For the very same reason you should use 
Lisk “Better Quality” Enameled Utensils in the 
Canning process. 

Lisk Enamel is fused on the seamless steel 
vessel by intense heat. resulting in a continuous, 
impenetrable, glass-like coating that “Cleans 
Like China.” 

Each utensil is so practical to use it makes 
every step in canning easier from the first prep- 
arations until the jars are sealed. 

Beautifully finished in All Pure White or 
White inside and Turquoise Blue outside. 


“Run No Risk— Be Sure It's Lisk’’ 


Lisk Cold Pack Canner is the last word in aids for the 
canning season. It is a compact, round, seamless utensil 
containing a rack, with convenient handles, having space 
for six quart jars. It is made of very heavy tin plate and 
retinned after completion to doubly insure long service. 
Useful throughout the year as a stove utensil. 


* Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 





LISK 


Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster ~* \ 
and the New Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator <a. 
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A House-boat on the Keys 


will swoop from an incredible height onto 

trolling bait, and occasionally thys commit 
suicide. Of two cranes on a sand bar, fightin 
bitterly over a fish. Of water as blue as the 
sky and bluer, yet so clear that the life ii 
is plainly visible. Of jelly fish that look like 
lacy boudoir caps. ? 

Looking down at the bottom is to look into 
a new world. But these places must be found 
Only here and there are these sea aquariums 
where the very plants are living animak 
Stealing up on them in a canoe, one may find 
anything. Once, two years ago, we almost 
went over a sea otter. Again, this last winter 
taking off into a tiny, six-foot waterway that 
led through the mangroves, Joe and I came 
across a tiny pool some thirty feet across and 
entirely roofed with green. It was literally 
full of half-grown tarpon, quite fearless and 
indeed extremely curious about us. 

Little crabs edge sideways along the bottom, 
frightfully intent on something or other: 
bright-colored fish move lazily about in the 
sunlight or gather in sociable groups. A big 
grouper, or jewfish, striped like a tiger and 
weighing perhaps seventy pounds, lies lazily 
in a shadow. All is peace. . 

Then comes the raid. An ominous black 
shadow comes shooting into the pool, a shark 
or barracuda. The faster fish escape; the 
slow ones have no chance. In a moment of 
time it is gone again, but the little, sociable 
groups are broken up. The Serpent has 


entered Paradise. 


ROM all these excursions one returns to the 

house-boat. Like those pack-train camping 
trips of ours, it moves only in the daytime. 
But life on a house-boat differs materially 
from the fresh-camp-every-night idea on land 
The mere matter of having a chair to sit on 
after a hard day is a fundamental difference 
Also, of course, a real bed to lie in. And 
nobody on a house-boat ever wakens in the 
middle of the night to find a horse standing 
across him, trying to eat his pillow, or that a 
porcupine, which loves leather, has eaten off 
the top of a riding boot. 

No. One goes back to the boat and takes 
a hot salt bath, because the fresh water is 
running low, and puts on one’s best clothes, 
although the boat may be out in the Gulf of 
Mexico, with the nearest possible caller at 
Key West or Cuba. And then one eats like a 
ravening wolf. True, when the fish course 
comes on, the discussion as to whether this is 
your fish or the Commodore’s may cause a 
certain qualm; as, during a certain family 
dinner, when a pet hen had finally been 
cooked, the mere mention of her name, which 
was Nellie, sent all the young Rineharts away 
from the table, stricken and supperless. 

Then comes the evening. The sun has not 
set; it has melted into the sea, The svirs come 
out, enormously large and very near. Sitting 
in deck chairs forwa d, there come from the 
sea at the other end of the boat vanous 
splashes as the crew go overboard, a loud one 
for the Captain, who is heavy, lesser ones tor 
lesser men. No screams following, we leam 
that no sharks are about. Somebody mentions 
bridge. 

On a mild evening which promised a moon, 
I asked the Commodore if I might go night 
fishing up a certain creek. ; 

“You'll get plenty of bites,” he said. “Mos 
quito bites!” 

“T can wear a veil.” . 

He reflected. “Well,” he = said, “youve 
been fishing so steadily that I understand the 
crew are going to strike unless we put them on 
shifts! I hadn’t thought of a night shift, but 

-’ Heeyed me thoughtfully. “Do you keep 
this up at home, or do you sleep now and then? 

There was a twinkle in his eye when 
started me off. I could see it, even through 
lavers of veils, but I had a look of grim de- 
termination in my own eye, which escapeé 
him. For I understood, unofficially, that the 
crew were making bets that I would remain 
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between those mosquito-infested islands less 
than an hour. The average wager, I believe, 
was fifteen minutes. 

That was at eight o’clock. 

Sometime after midnight, pulling in a 
snapper I could not see from water I could 
not see either, we heard a sudden tut-tut from 
the far-away boat. They were sending for us! 
Fifteen minutes later a rather disgruntled 
Captain, in his uniform over his pajamas, 
stopped the launch, muttered something to the 
effect that if some folks didn’t need any 
sleep, others did, and took us back. 

There had not been a mosquito. 

If Flcrida fishing were limited to those who 
can afford house-boats, or are lucky enough to 
have friends who can, this article would have a 
narrow appeal. But it isnot. There are many 
ways to enjoy it. Close to Miami is very fine 
fishing. At Long Key there is an excellent 
hotel, with cottages scattered through a great 
grove of palm trees, trees which grow out of 
white sand which is apparently swept smooth 
with a broom every morning. 

All the Florida resorts have fish guides with 
boats, who will go out for a morning, a day, 
or a week. A group of congenial people can 
charter a fully-equipped house-boat, and at less 
cost than at many hotels spend in cruising any 
length of time they may desire. 

Florida has ceased to be only the rich man’s 
playground. With the beginning of cold 
weather in the north there starts a procession 
of cars toward the sun and warmth, and in 
this procession the lowly Ford largely pre- 
dcminates. Automobile camping grounds 
have been established. Food, especially the 
local fruits and fish, is cheap and delicious. 

I have seen, parked along the main business 
street of Miami, an inexpensive van built on 
a Ford chassis and containing everything from 
a real bed to an ice-water cooler. Lifted off, 
and put on a keel instead of wheels, the 
owner could himself possess a house-boat, 
and cruise among the Keys. 


A Schoolgirl Among the 


Masters 
(Continued from page 53) 


speed, because the children are fidgety as 
monkeys.” Through this untiring application 
and study she is able to give to the finished 
etchings am unusual understanding of the 
natural grouping of children, their naiveté, their 
piquancy of mind, their utter abandonment 
and unrestrained moods. 

In spite of her absorption and love for her 
work, Eileen Soper lives the normal life of any 
growing schoolgirl, who throws herself into 
play with the same zest with which she ap- 
proaches her work. From her father, always 
an ardent naturalist, she has also learned to 
love and appreciate nature, all growing things, 
the flowers of garden and field, home pets, and 
the wild birds of the woods. Happily she has 
retained an unspoiled, refreshing personality. 
The quality of her favorite sport, tennis, is 
guessed from a recent photograph which shows 
her in a veritable Lenglen pose, but just now 
she is interested in a new form of recreation. 
Recently she has acquired a small car, “hardly 
more than a toy” she says, and quite on her 
own, can now explore more distant roads and 
villages. Undoubtedly with this “new toy” 
she will be able to extend the scope of her 
artistic activities, to fill many more sketch 
books with a wealth of new material, those 
quick-as-a-flash impressions from which she 
selects and assembles the subjects of her 
etchings. 

_ Any one who has seen these charming etch- 
ings, must be peculiarly grateful for the 
genius of Eileen Soper, who interprets the 
“Land of Childhood” in a manner possible 
only io one who has emerged from that 
mysterious territory so recently as to retain 
the keenest memory, sympathy, and under- 
standing of its joys and sorrows, problems and 
moods. 
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Summer Suppers 
Which every child should get 


, . e . 
You want children to eat more whole wheat and more milk. Then on 
every occasion serve Quaker Puffed Wheat in milk. 
These are steam exploded grains — toasted, flimsy, flavory — puffed to 
8 times normal size, 
_Crisp and airy, they crush at a touch, and children revel in them. No 
dish could be more welcome for supper, between meals or bedtime. 





Minerals — vitamines — bran 


It means whole wheat with its 12 minerals, essential to the growing 
child. Millions of children suffer for lack of some of them. 

It supplies the needed bran. 
_ The food cells are broken, so digestion is made easy. Over 125 mil- 
lion steam explosions are caused in every kernel. The elements are fitted 
to feed. 

It makes whole wheat a confection, so children will eat an abundance. 
And it makes the milk dish so inviting that children get plenty of vitamines. 

Prof. Anderson, by inventing Puffed Grains, has brought to millions 
new delights and better foods. Enjoy them to the full in summer. 


Ways to serve Quaker Puffed Rice 


Children never knew a finer breakfast dainty than Puffed Rice, served 
with cream and sugar. 

Then mix Puffed Rice in every 
dish of berries. 

Crisp and douse with melted 
butter for hungry children to eat 
in place of confections, 

Use like nut meats as a garnish 
on ice cream. 

Use in home candy making. 

4 Recipe on package. 


Z *The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Delicious pre- 
serves make de- 
lightful winter 
menus. Put up lots 
of them with clean, 
highly refined 
Domino Granu- 
lated Sugar. 


FREE! 


Write us for our book 
of gummed labels to 
paste on your jars, iden- 
tifying each kind of 
fruit. It is free. Also 
our Sugar Etiquette 
Chart, Domino Preserv- 
ing Recipes and the 
“Story of Sugar.”” Ad- 
dress—American Sugar 
Refining Company, 117 
Wall Street, New York. 


Ameri 
Refining 


SS 


| “Sweeten if with Domino” 


Granulated, 


. Tablet, Powdered, 


Confectioners, Brown; 


Golden Syrup; 


Cinnamon and Sugar; 


N 


Sugar-Honey; 
Molasses 
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| had no notion. 


| you are—came today! 





| consideration. 
| back to the hotel—with the face in the white- 


| own selection. 


| less. 





General 


Delivery 


(Continued from page 70) 


number in the letter he had written, mailed the 
letter, and sat down to wait like a good-looking, 
tall, gray spider with its eye on a wet-winged 
may-fly. 

She wasn’t in line at the General Delivery 
window when Martin arrived the day of the 
next mail-boat. That is, looking for a greenish 
raincoat and a crushed, rough hat, he didn’t 
at first see her. True, the rain had stopped, 
but to Martin that raincoat was so much a 
part of her that white lilacs on a dark-blue 
straw topping a blue cotton frock put him off 
at first. Once he was sure it was she, he 
managed to get no more than three places 
behind her and watch—like any hawk. 

She looked tired still, and still pathetically 
hopeful. In that gray air, for the sun had not 
yet come back, the pallor of her face had a 
luminous, pearl-like quality, her sweet mouth 
a prescient droop. 

For the first time in his life Martin hated all 
he had if he couldn’t use it to ease the road for 
somebody else. He felt strangely ashamed of 
his strength, his good clothes, the big, blue 
car waiting for him in the street outside, while 
she eased from one muddy, little shoe to the 
other, with only a crowded street car ahead of 
her. 

He saw her take her place at last at the 
window, caught the low murmur of her ques- 
tion to the clerk. Saw her come away, 
startled—whitely, deliciously startled—with 
one letter, Martin’s letter in her hand. 

Passing Martin, she looked up, like some- 
body in a dream, straight into Martin’s keen, 
gray eyes. How eager they were, he himself 
How softly, thrillingly per- 
plexed hers were, Martin could have gone 
down on his knees to see. Help was in her 


| hand—and he had put it there! 


It interested him very little that, a moment 


| or so later, the clerk, instead of “Nothing— 
| nothing at ali,” said to him brightly, “Here 


9 


Martin had merely a fleeting suspicion that 


| the clerk had recognized his name and glared 
| accordingly. He hated being recognized. How- 
| ever, the letter which had come that day was 


the letter for which Martin had been waiting 
in Honolulu, and at least required reading and 
Martin opened it on his way 


lilac hat persistently drifting between the page 
and his eyes. 
“Dear Mr. Black:” said the letter, beneath 


| an impeccable letterhead. “We find that the 
| collection of Chinese potteries regarding which 


we spoke to you in New York is at present in 
the possession of Sun Lee in Honolulu. You 
might be able to see it there and make your 
We have written Sun Lee to 
expect you. . .” 
ARTIN was a lover of peach-blow, sang de 
boeuf, hawthorne, and Ming—a late, per- 
haps an indiscreet, lover, but a lover none the 
In the big gray house, which, while he 
sauntered around the world alone, stood waiting 
for him in Greenwich, Connecticut, there were 
bits a king might have favored. Found mostly 
through agents. Salvaged from private col- 
lections like the one Martin’s letter suggested. 

“T’ll see this Sun Lee bird tomorrow,” 
thought Martin. Adding, to his inmost self, 
“Have a look at that post-office box on 
the way.” 

Which he did when the time came, and found 
there to his incredulous, heart-shaking delight 
an immediate answer to his letter, written on 
thin, grayish paper in a delicate back-hand— 
without beginning or signature—in the fashion 
he had set her. 

“Tt isn’t money I need—Thank you just 
the same.” 

That was how she began. Martin read it 
over three times with a pulse in his temple 
going hard—on his way to Sun Lee and the 
Chinese potteries. 


“Tf it were, I’d ask you, respectable—al. 
though rich—person, to lend it to me, because 
your letter was so nice, I feel as if I could do 
it without the least embarrassment. You must 
be rather a wonderful man—(of course, you’re 
aman; strange women don’t worry about each 
other)—to take somebody’s else troubles so 
much to heart, anyhow. Were you standing 
in line at the General Delivery window that 
horrible, rainy day? Of course, you must have 
been! Were you—oh, were you the sweet one 
with the battered hat and the hole in his shoe— 
who gave me his place and didn’t wait? Or 
were you—no, you couldn’t have been! [It 
doesn’t really matter who you were. [’m 
writing this to thank you for doing a beautiful 
thing. And to tell you—no, I can’t tell even 
nice, unseen, friendly You what it was I was 
waiting for! But I do thank you. And I shall 
think of you often—when a fellow needs a 
friend.” 

That was all—no, almost all—a sort of post- 
script at the bottom of the page: “I really 
think the bad weather’s about over—don’t 
you?” 


T WAS—although Martin had neglected to 

notice it. He felt exactly as if she had-been 
murmuring in his ear. He could almost feel 
the warmth of that white-flower cheek next 
his own, which startled him considerably. A 
new set of sensations for Martin. Queer, 
seismic disturbances about the heart. In a 
pleasant haze of unreality he arrived at Sun 
Lee’s establishment, got out of his car, and 
walked in. 

A place of oriental enchantments, myriad 
and mellifluous, swathed in vague, golden dusk. 
Wind-bells tinkled eerily, red-lacquer boxes 
gave off a sullen lure, cloisonné dappled the 
shelves of tall cabinets, ivory necklaces lay 
between necklaces of amber and jade. Flowers 
of purple and scarlet and blue splotched the 
silken folds of old shawls, long-fringed and 
imperishably sensuous—Mandarin skirts, ex- 
otically gay—lanterns, long-tasseled and glass- 
paneled—sandal-wood boxes and_peacock- 
feather fans. In the center of it all, moving 
gently, speaking softly, smiling sweetly, Mr. 
Lee himself, a slim, frail, dark-eyed, smooth- 
haired, little gentleman, with a touch of 
cynicism about the mouth, a deprecating dis- 
dain in the lift of one well-marked eyebrow. 

Mr. Lee was talking to a lady. There were 
other clients in the shop and pretty Chinese 
girls to wait on them. But the lady to whom 
Mr. Lee was talking required, apparently, 
especial service. 

He held before her a string of jade, clear and 
pellucid as nothing but the finest jade can be, 
and spoke of it with enthusiasm. 

“Tt is the best—” said Mr. Lee, “by far the 
best—that has ever come into our hands. 
You will make no mistake if you buy it.” 

The lady whose back was toward Martin 
shrugged and murmured. She wore something 
dark blue and simple, but delightfully smart. 
Was there—or was there not—a picture im- 

rceptibly familiar in the way she tipped her 

ead? A charming head beneath a small, 
black hat with a sketchy web of a veil hanging 
from the brim. : 

“No,” said Mr. Lee. “I would not deceive 
you in this. You have a bargain. Fifteen 
hundred dollars is nothing—a song, as they 
say—for jade of this purity.” 

“T think—” said the lady with a finger at 
her lip— i 

One of the pretty, little Chinese girls inter- 
rupted Mr. Lee at this point. She said with a 
quaint difficulty of inflection, : 

“Mr. Lee—this gentleman—Mr. Black is to 
see you—from the States.” 

Martin had given her his name. 

Mr. Lee pivoted on a neat, little shoe-heel. 
“Pardon me one moment, Miss Nolan!” sal 
Mr. Lee. : 

Miss Nolan naturally glanced at Martin 
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Martin, suddenly tense as a fiddle-string, 
Jooked long and hard at Miss Nolan. 

No raincoat, no shabby, little hat, no mud 
on her pretty feet—otherwise in all essentials 
the same. And buying jade at fifteen hundred 
dollars a string. She, to whom Martin had 
offered money if she needed it. - He went hot 
from the top of his head to the soles of his feet 
remembering. She turned away with the 
lucent, green treasure dangling between her 
fingers, where Mr. Lee had thrust it. 

“Ah, Mr. Black!” said Sun Lee suavely. “I 
have the letter. The collection is here. I shall 
be very pleased to show it to you.” 

“You were engaged with this Jady?’’ said 
Martin. 

His young-Roman face beneath the thick, 
smooth thatch of gray hair did not alter a 
particle. He was thinking to himself: “After 
all—she doesn’t know—who it was—that 
wrote her that darn-fool letter. She doesn’t 
know. It wasn’t signed. She couldn’t pos- 
sibly know. There’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
meet her—as a total stranger—shouldn’t start 
with a clean slate. I’ve got to meet her—I’ve 
got to know her—there’s something about 


PooR Martin! Nothing so well prepares a 

man for sudden and complete surrender to the 
right woman as long years of indifference to all 
the wrong ones. He thought with a mad surge 
of hope: “She doesn’t know she’s ever seen 
me before! There wasn’t a trace of recognition 
in her eyes just now. I can make a fresh start.” 

“Was it only potteries?” inquired Mr. Lee 
at this juncture politely. “—Or were you also 
interested in other Chinese antiquities? If 


SO ” 


Fate inspired Martin to nod and mutter 
“—Very much interested.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Lee, “then Miss Nolan may 
be able to help me.” 

The girl, hearing her name, turned back with 
a faint half-smile which Martin thought the 
most appealing he had ever seen. 

“Miss Nolan,” continued Mr. Lee, suave as 
any silken fabric in his shop, “does a great deal 
of collecting for clients in the States. She 
knows a great deal about China.” 

“Mr. Lee flatters me nicely,” said Miss 
Nolan, looking calmly into Martin’s face. 

“And Mr. Black,” Sun Lee pursued, “wishes 
to know—” 

“Some of the things that I know?” suggested 
Miss Nolan. 

She smiled. Martin’s heart sank to his boots. 
Could she have guessed? He refused to admit 
the possibility. He said to himself, while his 
mouth and his eyes facing her inspection pre- 
served an aloof and controlled silence: 

“The darn thing wasn’t signed. How could 
she possibly know! I’ve got as good a chance 
with her as any other stranger!” 

Half an hour later, the three of them 
stood in the doorway together, Sun Lee still 
sweetly discursive, Miss Nolan coolly pro- 
fessional, Martin, beneath a laconic and casual 
exterior, as grimly determined as any head- 
hunter. 

_ “The hawthorne,” Sun Lee assured them 
= pene, “would be well worth Mr. Black’s 
while.” 

_ “I’m going to take Miss Nolan’s advice on 
it,” said Martin. 

“Then I shall have to think it over very 
carefully,” said Miss Nolan. She added, when 
Sun Lee had left them with the most depre- 
cating and disdainful of bows: “Cagey little 
person, isn’t he? Which way do you go, Mr. 
Black? Can I give you a lift?” 

Muddy little shoes—shiny, wet raincoat— 
flapper hat—could she grve him a lift? 

“Thanks,” said Martin briefly. “Let’s send 
your car away and let me take you home in 
mine.” 

She looked up at him. She smiled. Martin 
wanted to catch her in his arms right there in 
Sun Lee’s doorway and smother that smile 


General Delivery 


somewhere between his cheek and his shoulder. 
He only said, 

“Well?” 

“Tt isn’t my car at all,” said Miss Nolan. 
“Tt belongs to the people I’m visiting. I dare 
say I could send it away—shall I?” 

“Where is it?” asked Martin. 

She beckoned it, a solidly prosperous car 
with a Japanese man at the wheel. “Kuga,” 
she said, “I no need now. You take auto- 
mobile home. Thank you.” 

The car slid away, Kuga cryptically beaming. 

““Mine’s across the street,” said Martin. 

She looked at him when they were intimately 
seated in the big, blue car, and the corners of 
her sensitive mouth tipped up in a laugh. 
“What are you, Mr. Black? A movie star? 
I’ve never ridden in a Rolls-Royce before.” 

“Neither had I,” said Martin grinning, a 
trifle shamefaced, “till I got this one. No, 
I’m not in the movies.” 

“Don’t look so cross,” she reproved him 
sweetly. “You’re quite good-looking enough 
for it. Are you sure that isn’t a love-letter 
sticking out of your pocket?” 

Martin made the mistake of clutching the 

cket in question. He set his teeth to keep 

ack the retort, “If it’s a letter—it’s your 
own!” 

“Thin ice!” said Miss Nolan demurely. “I 
see. Beware of the dog and keep off the grass! 
Also, as they say in these islands, Kapu! 
Where are you taking me? You haven’t 
asked me which way [I live.” 

“T was hoping,” said Martin humbly, “you’d 
let me take you for a drive somewhere. This 
is the first sunset I’ve seen since I came to 
this place.” 

“H’m’m!” said Miss Nolan. “Loves sun- 
sets and hawthorne—no, hardly the movies! 
Oh, very well. You may drive me out to 
Diamond Head—where every one I know will 
most likely pass by and seeing me sitting with 
a strange young man—a young man who looks 
like a Roman emperor or something—in a car 
that looks like London or Paris.” 

“T’ve never been to London or Paris—yet,” 
said Martin. ‘And judging from the plaster 
casts and so on, I don’t give those Roman 
johnnies an awful lot. How do you get to 
Diamond Head?” 

“You turn to the left mostly,” she assured 
him, ‘and I can see no one has ever made 
fun of you before. You loathe it, don’t 
you?” 

“Not when you do it,” said Martin. 

“Nice line,” said Miss Nolan, “if a trifle 
direct. Down this street and to the left at the 
second corner.” 


WHEN they passed the post office, standing 

white and cool under its red-tiled roof, she 
commented absently, ‘“‘There won’t be any 
mail, now, for almost a week.” 

“Do you—are you disappointed?” asked 
Martin cautiously. 

“Oh, I love letters,’’ she confided at once. 
“Only I’m horrid about writing them, so I 
don’t get a great many—except business 
things.” 

“T don’t write to any one,” said Martin, 
then scowled. 

“What, no one?” 

“Well—not usually.” 

“Haven’t you any people at home—wherever 
that is?” 

“An old couple who take care of my house 
in Greenwich, Connecticut—that’s all. I 
send ’em a postcard occasionally. ‘Fine time— 
wish you were here’—that kind of thing.” 

“Tt sounds lonely,” said Claire Nolan softly. 

“Tt is lonely—sometimes,” said Martin. 

They turned out of King Street into Kala- 
kaua Avenue. Against the primrose clearness 
of the evening sky a few tall palms showed 
exquisitely slim. Far beyond the palms, be- 
yond flat, careful, little fields of lettuce and 
cabbage and cress, the vague, mysterious blue 
of the ocean ridged with white. Nearer, 





Refreshing f 
Ideal Desserts 
for Summer 


When a cool, delicious Junket 
Dessert is served, fresh from the 
refrigerator, one just naturally 
responds with a delightful sense 
of refreshment. 


ounket 


MADE with MILK 


has just the qualities for a perfect 
warm-weather food and dessert. It 
is light, dainty, tasty—and so whole- 
some! Because it is nourishing milk, 
in its most easily digestible form. 

And it is so easy to make! 

Have youevereaten Junket with fresh 
berries or with peaches and cream? 
Or, try it this way— 

ORANGE JUNKET IN 
CANTALOUPES 
1 pkg. Orange Junket Powder 
2 chilled cantaloupes 


Warm the milk slightly, dissolve init the Junket 
Powder and turn at once intofour dessert cups. 
Let set until firm then put in ice-box. At 
serving time cut the chilled cantaloupes in 
halves, remove seeds, and carefully turn into 
the centers the chilled Junket. This is a fine 
way to serve frozen Orange Junket. 


Junket Ice Cream is inexpensive to 
make. It is fine, smooth, and creamy 
with less cream. 


1 pint milk 


Send 4¢ in stamps for samples of Junket 
Preparations, Ask for free beok, “De- 
licious Junket Milk Foods and Desserts.” 


THE JUNKET FOLKS, Little Falls, N. Y. 


In Canada—Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
Toronto 
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Hardware 


This cellar door will close— 
unfailingly 


HE yawning chasm of the 

cellar stairs barred to tiny, 
straying feet. The dusts, drafts, 
noises and odors of the base- 
ment or cellar shut off from 
the house! 


All this is made possible by 
using Sargent Door Closer 520 
on your cellar door. “520” is 
a small-sized door closer espe- 
cially designed for the light- 
weight door. It works as si- 
lently and as surely 
as the larger Sargent 
Closers you are used 
to seeing on public 
buildings, offices and 
schools. It is reason- 


able in price and easy to put 
up. A diagram explaining its 
ready application to any door 
is enclosed in each box. 


Sargent Door Closer 520 
will add greatly to the safety 
and convenience of your home 
—and the silence! Use itonall 
the doors that must be closed— 
lavatory, refrigerator room 
and back stairs, and on screen 
doors in summer and storm 

doors in winter. 


“520” is for sale by 
hardware dealersevery- 
where. 


Sargent Door 
Closer No. 520 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


41 Water Street 


July 1923 Good Housekeeping 


New Haven, Conn. 
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hedging the road, great clumps of oleander 
crimson and rose. The smell of it hung in the 
air—cloyingly sweet. Behind the oleanders 
and certain gay-leafed shrubs stood ugly 
common-place, little houses. : 

“Honolulu—do you like it?” asked Claire 
Nolan. 

“T don’t know yet,” said Martin. 

“Do you like Greenwich, Connecticut, 
better? Or San Francisco—or New York?” 

“T like New York—most ways.” 

“Sun Lee said you were going on to Peking— 
and all the rest of it.” 

“T had meant to.” 

They stopped at the high curve of the 
Diamond Head road and sat looking down 
upon the sea. 

“What is it you do?” asked Martin suddenly, 
“Collect—vases and things—for other people?” 

“Ves,” said Claire Nolan, “for other people.” 

“Do you like to do it?” 

She shrugged and sighed. ‘“Rather—some- 
times.” 

Martin wanted to say: “You shan’t ever 
do it any more! All the vases and things you 
like shall be for you—yourself. I have a house 
you could put them in, too.” He could have 
said it, to the wistful, little girl before the 
General Delivery window. He couldn’t, to the 
slim piece of arrogance beside him. So he only 
scowled—and tightened restless hands on the 
wheel. 


“D° YOU know, I believe you’re a poet!” 

said Claire Nolan suddenly. “I’ve always 
wanted dreadfully to know one. A real one. 
Are you?” 

“No, I’m not,” said Martin. ‘What made 
you think so?” 

“Something—some queer thing about you.” 
She wasn’t arrogant now. She was full of a 
young, ardent frankness. “The way you look 
at that sea. The way you looked at those 
hawthorne jars in Sun Lee’s place.” 

“T don’t know anything about that sort of 
stuff. I wish I did.” 

“Merchants know all that’s necessary,” she 
reminded him whimsically. ‘It’s your loving 
it so that makes me think—On the other hand,” 
she wound up regretfully, “poets don’t ride in 
cars like this.” 

“Chariots of fire—and horses with wings,” 
he suggested gravely. 

“You’re mixing ’em up with prophets,” she 
assured him. ‘Whatever you are, Mr. Black, 
the sun is good and down now, and I have a 
dinner engagement.” 

He took her home reluctantly, filled with a 


| mute rebellion, and left her at the impressive 


doorway of a large, white-pillared house set 
under branching trees. It was the house of 
money, and pomp, and pride. Two at least 
of which put Martin off rather badly. 

She smiled at him when she said good-by. 

“Tt isn’t mine,” she observed. ‘Old friends 
of my father. I’m only a guest in marble 
halls.” 

“When shall I see you again?” asked Martin 
definitely. 

“Do you—is it—imperative?” 

He urged desperately, feeling her slip through 
his fingers, “About the vase!” 

She assumed a business-like air at once! 
“Tomorrow, about the same time, at Sun 
Lee’s?” 

“Thanks,” said Martin. ‘May I call for 
you?” 

“You may not. I'll meet you there.” 

“You wouldn’t—” he gripped his courage 
hard—‘“‘you wouldn’t have dinner with me 
afterward—would you?—At the hotel—or any- 
where else you like?” 

“Why wouldn’t I?” asked Claire Nolan 
sweetly. 

Martin’s big hand with its oddly sensitive 
fingers closed hard over her small, cool one. 
“You see,” he said, “I’m going on to the Orient 
on the Tenyo Maru, Saturday.” 

Tt had all the effect of a petition. 

“What fun!” said Claire Nolan, looking 
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dightly startled. “Are you really? Oh, what 


n!” . ; 
Ferhat was what 7 thought,” said Martin 


lly. 
“ bm to laugh, disengaged her fingers 
ently, and turned away from him. Over her 
shoulder she flung him a curiously mocking look. 

“Meaning we'll have to hurry?” she mur- 
mured. 

Next day, Martin bought the hawthorne 
which Sun Lee had so warmly recommended, 
and three other vases besides, of great age, 
beauty, and value. He had them shipped to 
Greenwich, to the old man who cared for his 
house, and when he had done with the matter 
of address and postage and so on, he said 
almost shyly to Claire Nolan: 

“There’s a window and a landing on the 
stairs where the sunset comes in. I’m going 
to put that piece of sang de boeuf there. Don’t 
ou think you’d like it?” 

“J think I’d love it,” she assured him. 
“And where shall you put the hawthorne jar?” 

“In the dining-room, on the mantel-shelf. 
I’ve got one or two others just like it, in that 
room.” 


“You have! Extravagant person! Promise | 


me something!” 

“Anything at all,” said Martin briefly. 

“J shouldn’t be rash if I were you. However, 
it’s only this: Put the littlest bowl, the lovely 
white one, on your writing-table—and keep 
violets in it. That bowl was born for violets.” 

“All right,” said Martin simply. “—Only 
I don’t use a writing-table—”’ He stopped 
very suddenly at that, and refused utterly to 
explain himself. : 

“Oh, I’d already decided,” Claire Nolan told 
him airily, “that whatever you were, it wasn’t 
apoet. I’m leaning now to the stage. I think 
you’re a tenor. I seem to remember—in some 
musical comedy or other—”’ 

Martin’s look of honest horror stopped her 
abruptly. 





“Don’t you—care for music?” she inquired | 


politely, steadying a mutinous lip. 
“T never sang a note in my life,” said Martin. 
“Ah!” said Claire Nolan. ‘Then of course 
you couldn’t be a tenor. Most of ’em sing only 


too many notes. It’s too bad. I shall have to | 


begin all over again—in the matter of what you 
are.” 

“Does it matter what I am?” Martin de- 
manded, unsmiling. “I mean, does it matter 
what I do?” 

“Why—of course, it does,” she answered, 
touching with caressing fingers the mellow fret- 
work of an ivory box that stood on the counter 
beside her. “What you do is what you are, 
isn’t it?” 

“No!” said Martin sharply. 

“Now, I wonder,” said Claire Nolan, looking 
up at him with wide, questioning eyes, “just 
why you should be bitter about it?” 


SHE went to dinner with him at the big hotel | 


on the beach, that evening. Afterward they 
drove up to the Pali, under a blazing, full moon, 
and sat looking down on the far-flung fields of 
windward Oahu, with a keen, cold air on their 
faces, the whimper and sigh of the wind’s 
passing in their ears. 

Martin had brought a heavy coat. He 
wrapped Claire in it against her laughing 
protest. 

“You’re so little—and soft and sweet,” he 
told her. “You ought to be taken care of— 
and looked out for.” 

Then he could have bitten his tongue out, 
remembering that that was what he said to her 
in the letter he had written. But if the words 
came back to her, she gave no sign. She snug- 
gled into his coat and laughed. That was all. 

“Do you always take care of women like 
this?” she asked him. 

“T don’t care about women,” said Martin. 

“Oh, you don’t?” 

“IT mean about other women.” 

_“T have it now,” said Claire Nolan reflec- 
tively. “You’re aleading man. You borrowed 
that speech from a play you once did.” 

“Why—” asked Martin with a kind of hurt 
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Glassware and dishes 
that sparkle and hands 
that are white and 
smooth—when you 
use 20 Mule Team 
Borax Dish Washing 
Powder. It’s easy to 
use and it’s good for 
the hands. 

20 Mule Team Borax 
(Nature’s Greatest 
Cleanser and Water 
Softener) which 20 
Mule Team Borax 
Dish Washing Pow- 
der contains in large 
quantities assures a 
fine, soft, white skin 
instead of a rough 
and coarse one after 
washing the dishes. 
It comes in a large 
package and lasts a 
long time. 


Your Grocer Has It— 
Ask Him 


20 MULETEAM 
BORAX 
DISH WASHING 


20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX 


DISH WASHING POWDER 
Is Good for the Hands 











Cleans and Pro- 
tects the general 
washing 


The greatest nat- 
ural cleansing 
agent and water 
softener known— 
20 Mule Team 
Borax combined 
with fine white 
soap, makes 20 
Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips par- 
ticularly desirable 
on washday.They 
clean and protect 
all fabrics perfect- 
ly. They prevent 
woolens from 
shrinking and 
make them clean, 
soft and fluffy and 
they keep delicate 
materials from 
fading. 20 Mule 
Team Borax Soap 
Chips are of the 
first importance 
on wash day. 

At Your Grocer’s 


SOAP CHIPS 























BORAX 
WASHING MACHINE 
SOAP 






Dissolves 
quickly —cleans 
perfectly 


It is exactly what 
is needed in 
washing ma- 
chines. Itisa 
solvent and its 
action is mild 
but sure. 20 Mule ; 
Team Borax Ha 
Washing Ma- 4 
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of fabrics per- Hi 
fectly without 
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jury. It protects 
fine materials 
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It dissolves af 
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chine or small 

particles of soap iv 
on the clothes. a 


Insiston 20 Mule 
Team Borax 
Washing Ma- 
chine Soap. 
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Thumbs don't belong 
in milk botties 


nor dirty ice=picks 


Sanitary— 
Splashless— , 
Replaceable— 


5 pews chances to one the caps that now 
come on your milk-bottles bend or 
tear when you remove them. After that, 
where is their protection for your milk? 


How often have you wished bottle-caps 
weren’t so inconvenient—and so dirty? 


Here is one that isn’t any of those disagree- 
able things. It is called the Perfection 
Milk-Bottle Cap. 


It lifts by a tab, re-enforced so it will not 
tear off. No splashing thumb nor dirty ice 
pick, nor tarnished fork can endanger the 
purity of your milk. 


And you can replace it, without tearing or 
crumpling as often as you wish. 


PERFECTION 


LL MILK-BOTTLE 


Perfection Milk- Bottle Caps 


You can have these more convenient, 
more sanitary bottle caps. There’s 
no trouble; no expense; no bother- 
some salesman will call. Simply 
mai! this coupon fora month’s free 
supply of caps. Then tell your milk- 
man you want him to use them on 
your milk in the future. He'll do 
it, for he wants to please you. Just 
mail the coupon now. 


CAP 


7 SMITH-LEE 
COMPANY 
Oneida, N.Y. 


7 Without obligation, please 


JUST LIFT BY THE TAS @ send mea month's supply of 
THAT WON'T TEAR OFF Perfection Caps. 


THE SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
Oneida, New York 
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General Delivery 


resentment in his voice—he had an extraor- 
dinarily nice voice, deep and rather slow— 
“why should you suppose I’m anything out of 
the ordinary? Why shouldn’t I be just a 
stock-broker—or a wholesale grocer—or a real- 
estate man?” 

“You!” said Claire Nolan, and chuckled 
derisively. 

“Yes, me!” said Martin doggedly. “Why 
not?” ‘ 

“Because there’s something about you— 
different—deep-down-different! I can see it 
and feel it, but I can’t put my finger on it, 
quite. I truly meant it when I said at first ] 
thought you were a poet. You’ve got a poet’s 
eye for beauty.” 

Another car came roaring up the moonlit 
road from the far side of the mountain, swept 
the crest of the gap with its yellow lights, and 
started down toward Honolulu. 

“But you haven’t any garret, and you wear 
much too proper a tie for a poet. No, don’t 
argue about it! Poetry doesn’t pay. That’s 
a fundamental truth—like ‘love never dies’ 
and ‘virtue is its own reward,’ and so on! So 
you can’t be a poet. You’ve got a nice sense 
of the dramatic, too—but—” 

“How do you know?” asked Martin. 

“T can’t tell you,” said Claire Nolan primly. 


| “But it’s there. Also I’m quite sure you aren’t 


an actor, because you’re absurdly shy. And 
you say you aren’t a movie-hero—nor a tenor— 
either of whom might conceivably do them- 
selves as well as you do. Do you think I don’t 
know you're different from the rest of us— 
somehow—some sort of genius? Only, as I 
say, I can’t quite put my finger on it—and it 
bothers me.” 

“Do you care what I am?” Martin asked her. 

“Why, yes,” said Claire Nolan. “TI care 
what anybody is—if I like ’em.” 

“Do you—like me?” 

“You ridiculous person! Yes—I like you. 
Funny, isn’t it!” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Martin, “if you do.” 

They sat in the strangest of silences, strangely 
intimate and strangely apart. 

“T even rather wish,” she said at last, “that 
I had known you all my life. I think we might 
be—friends—don’t you?” 

Martin put his hand over hers with a breath- 
less and incongruous gentleness. ‘No, I don’t.” 
He said unhappily. “I got past friendship, the 
first time I saw you.” 

“That day—in Sun Lee’s shop?” asked 
Claire Nolan softly. 

But Martin wouldn’t answer. 

Going back down the moon-lit Pali road, he 
said to her: ‘You care more for beauty than 
for anything else in the world, don’t you? If 
a thing weren’t beautiful, you wouldn’t want 
it around?” 

“Whatever do you mean?” she objected. 

“What I say,” persisted Martin stubbornly. 
“That’s youl Beauty—and the love of it. 
Anything ugly or stupid or—cheap—you’d 
hate it. You’d have no time for it.” 

She only shook her head at him with the 
smile of the girl who had waited before the 
General Delivery window. “After all—” she 
said, “how much do we know about each 
other?” 

“Not everything, thank God!” muttered 
Martin. 


3” 


FE WROTE to her again that night, before 

he went to sleep. He was tangled in a 
growing web of doubts and contradictions, but 
she had asked him if he didn’t think the weather 
was changing, and he wanted to tell her he did. 
“Tt changes with the moon, so I’ve heard,” 
he wrote. “And the moon was full tonight. 
It looked just about as I expected a tropical 
moon to look. And it had just about the 
traditional effect on me. I always supposed 
that songs and things about the soft Hawaiian 
moon were bunk, but I see they’re not. It 
goes to your head like wine. You want to say 
and do things you never dreamed it was in you 
to say and do. Beauty seems the only thing 
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in the world worth having. And that seems 
worth dying for . . .” 

“Better get off that line. She’ll see straight 
through it,” he told himself savagely, and sat 
twisting his pen about for a good fifteen 
minutes. At the end of that time he wrote 
swiftly: ee 

“If it wasn’t money you were waiting for, 
there was something else you wanted, and I 
hope you won’t think I’m fresh when I say 
I'd give anything I’ve got to get it for you. 
Whatever it was. You looked real. Most 
people don’t. And you looked lonely. Which 
gets under the skin with me—because it’s the 
way I am most of the time. Could you tell 
me anything I could do to help? You wouldn’t 
have to tell me but once. Somehow—speaking 
to you this way—disembodied—it’s like my 
soul meeting your soul—not having to bother 
with social standards and all that. It seems 
as if we might be able to be frank—and honest 
—with each other. What was it you were 
waiting for? And can I help you to get it? 
If I can’t, don’t answer this at all. 
the use? If I can—answer it at once—-ut of 
ordinary human kindness.” 


E MAILED that without a second read- 

ing, for fear of second thought. And after 
mailing it, he sat long into the night, won- 
dering, wrestling with himself. 

The girl at the post office had been such a 
wistful creature—so frail and tired—so poig- 
nantly alone. Her eyes had met Martin’s 
with such an exquisite, weary appeal. They 
had come in that casual passing so unbe- 
lievably, wordlessly near to each other. He 
wanted her back again. He couldn’t with 
anything like the same sense of sureness ap- 
proach the delightful and delicate person of 
Claire Nolan—as he had met her in Sun Lee’s 
shop. 

The girl in the shop was entirely sophis- 
ticated, poised, successful. Life couldn’t 
frighten or defeat her. She was too securely 
entrenched. The girl at the post office had 
been of Martin’s own kind—a waif, at the 
mercy of fortune. Martin had mastered his 
fortune, but he had an excellent memory for 
the days of his waif-hood. How could the two 
girls be the same? What did the one at the 
post office seek that the one in Sun Lee’s shop 
hadn’t already found? And how could Martin 
offer to that cool-eyed, laughing, indifferent 
creature the thing he could so whole-heartedly 
have laid in the lap of the girl with the muddy, 
little shoes and the shiny, wet raincoat. 

He mailed his letter to the one—and next 
day telephoned the other. He didn’t dare let 
either get away from him. 

Claire Nolan said to him over the telephone 
with the kind of amused sweetness he found so 
disconcerting: “I’m glad you called me. I 
wanted to ask you to come to dinner tonight— 
quite informally.” 

“Oh—I’m sorry—” Martin began. ' 

“Indeed you’re not!” she assured him. 
“You’re coming. 


At seven, please!” 


So Martin went. It made him rather miser- | 


able. He hated dinner-parties, and he had a 


distinct idea, which afterward proved to be | 


not without foundation, of what informality 
in that sort of house would mean. Dinner- 
jackets and bare shoulders. Candles and 
flowers. A steady, unmeaning gabble of con- 
versation. Outwardly impeccable, he armed 


himself with a stony calm and lived through | 
the evening as best he might, between Claire | 


Nolan and a high-nosed young matron who 


talked to him endlessly of the complex joys of | 


Mah-Jongg. 

Martin didn’t play Mah-Jongg, which after- 
ward in the drawing-room made him odd man 
out. He left early, against Claire Nolan’s 
protest, and she accompanied him as far as the 
lanai steps, to stand there with him, briefly, 
in the dark. : 

“You’ve hated the party,” she accused. 

‘lm not—much good at parties,” 
Martin. 

“You haven’t really cared for—my friends.” 


said 
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I very much want you to. 
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OOD food and good appetites must meet, if 
meals are to be enjoyed. Place a glass of 
Welch’s at every plate. In this glass of fragrant 
juice is appetite awakened. The delicate aroma and 
rich color of ripe grapes arouses the expectancy of 
goodness to be enjoyed. 
Welch’s is only the pure juice of perfect Concord 
grapes, unchanged, just as Nature has stored it in 
the fruit. Its healthful qualities have long been 
recognized. The tart-sweet taste is relished by 
everybody. There are many uses for Welch’s in the 
home. As a meal-time beverage; as a refreshment 
at your social gatherings at home, and for the chil- 
dren whenever they are hungry or thirsty. 
Grocers, druggists and confectioners sell Welch’s 
in quart, pint and individual bottles. 



























The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westliela, NY 


Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato 
Catsup and other Welch Quality Products. 
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Hot water day and night | 


HE wickless Florence 
Tank Water Heater is so 
simple, handy and economical 
that it is fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment forheating water. 


It is most economical because 
it burns kerosene—the cheap- 
est fuel. It costs only about one 
cent per burner per hour for 
each burner at full heat. After 
the water is hot, the burners 
may be turned down and the 
water kept hot at even less 
cost. 


The Florence heats quickly 
because the powerful Florence 
burners (the same type of wick- 
less burner that has made the 
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Florence Stove famous) de- 
liver intense heat close up to 
and around two copper coils. 


All you have to do is to turn 
a lever and touch a match to 
the Florence asbestos starting 
ring. You don’t have to wait 
until all the water gets hot. You 
can draw off the hot top water 
in a few minutes. In fifteen 
minutes you will have enough 
hot water for toilet or shaving. 
In a few more minutes you will 
have a generous supply for 
washing dishes. 


Installed in any home that 
has running water or a storage 
tank. Send for free booklet. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Co., Dept. 535, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters and Florence Room Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M°Clary$, London,Canada 


FLORENCE 


TANK WATER HEATER 
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General Delivery 


“They’re just—not—my kind of people,” 
he admitted. ‘ 

“What is your kind of person? —Yoy 
won’t tell me.” : 

“You're my kind of person,” said Martin 
simply but with an appalling sincerity. 

She gasped and laughed—a mere whisper of 
a sound—and put her hand on his arm. “How 
do you know?” she asked. “It’s been less than 
a week.” 

“Don’t you know?” asked Martin. 

The moonlight touched his hair—he was 
standing on the topmost step, she just above 
him—and turned it to thick, smooth silver: 
touched his startlingly clear-cut profile and 
gave him for a moment the look of Launcelot, 
in broadcloth and fair linen. Claire Nolan’s 
fingers tightened ever so faintly on his arm, 
Quick as thought Martin covered them with 


| his own. 


”? 


“You do know! 
“T don’t know enough,” 


he said very low. 
mourned Claire 


| Nolan. “There’s a sort of mystery. What are 


you? If you’d only tell—” 

“If I told,” said Martin mordantly, “you'd 
never look at me again. You’d never think of 
me without despising me.” 

She said swiftly, dead in earnest. “I won't 
believe it’s anything dishonest—or mean.” 

“No,” he conceded, “not that.” 

“That’s all that matters—isn’t it?” 

“To a beauty-lover like you!” Martin put 


| out his hand with a gesture of sharp finality, 





“I won’t keep you from your guests any 
longer.” 

“They aren’t my guests. I told you I was 
only visiting here.” 

“They live in the same world with you. I 
don’t.” 

“You look just like them—only much,” she 
dimpled faintly—‘much better-looking than 
any of those men in there.” 

“Ten years ago,” said Martin curtly, “I had 
one suit of clothes to my name. Twenty years 
ago, I knew what it was to go hungry. I never 
went to school after I was twelve years old.” 

“Poor little boy!” said Claire Nolan softly. 

“Ton’t!” said Martin. “That hurts—if you 
don’t mean it.” 

Some one called her from the house, gently 
but with a trace of urgency. “Claire—Claire 
dear!” 

She smothered a sound of annoyance. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Martin. “I’ve got to 
go, anyhow. Good-by!” he added. “You 
know I’m sailing on the Tenyo Maru, Sat’ 
urday.” 

“Oh-h!” said Claire Nolan, a queer, uncer- 
tain, little sound with almost a laugh in it. 
“So you are!” : 

“You’ve been awfully good to me,” said 
Martin doggedly. ‘I’m not sure the kindest 
thing of all wasn’t having me here tonight— 
and letting me see—” ; 

They called her from the house again, 
politely but firmly. 

“Good-by,” whispered Claire Nolan. “T’ve 
got to run!” She gave him her hand. In the 
moment of withdrawing it she told him 
amazingly: 

“Take me driving once more, tomorrow 
afternoon. I’ll meet you—at five o’clock—at 
the post office.” 


S° SHE had recognized him after all—o 
hadn’t she? Martin went back to his hotel 
inadaze. The time and the place of their first 
meeting. Could that be anything but de 
liberate on her part? Did she mean him to 
understand that she cared? Was she going to 
tell him why she had been waiting there, that 
first day? Draggled and tired and wistful— 
before the General Delivery window? She 
who quite obviously had friends and position 
and money—enough to take care of her. 
Whatever she was going to tell him, Martin 
almost hoped it would be desperate. Some 
thing she would need his help to escape. | 

He wanted, he achingly wanted the girl he 
had seen that day in the raincoat. He was 
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disconcerted, thrust off into an alien place, by 
the cool, charming, sophisticated creature that 
was Claire Nolan in the house of her friends. 
He wanted them both. But the girl in the 
raincoat he wanted most. She wouldn’t scorn 
the thing that had put him where he was. He 
wasn’t so sure about the girl he had met in 
Sun Lee’s. 

He drove down to the post office next day, 
a minute or so before five o’clock, and found 
Claire Nolan there ahead of him. 

She wore the blue cotton frock and the dark- 
blue hat with white lilacs on it, that she had 
worn the day she got his first letter. She 
looked as cool as an April twilight, but unex- 
pectedly, deliciously shy. 

“Qh, here you are!” she said. “I'll ask at 
the General Delivery window while you look 
in your box. Then we can drive out to the 
beach and read our letters—shall we?” 


Martin only smiled down at her and nodded. 


Her audacity left him breathless. He went to 
his box. She went to her window. She came 


note. 
“Don’t read it—yet!”’ she said. 


HE TURNED the big, blue car up King 
Street. He drove almost in silence. Her 
nearness whipped his blood. Her nearness 
and the slender, warm sweetness of her. Her 
letter in his pocket maddened him, unread. 

“TJ know a place where we can talk,” she 
murmured, as they slid out Kalakaua Avenue. 
“Tt belongs to some people I know. I go there 
whenever I like. Rather a nice place, down by 
the water. With a sunset.” 

“We'll need the sunset,” said Martin briefly. 

She flung him a wordless reproach. 

The nice place proved another stucco palace 
garlanded in vines, sentineled with palms, 
romantically scented with stephanotis and 
heliotrope. A friendly Airedale lay on the 
threshold; a gray-haired housekeeper answered 
the door-bell. 

“Oh, Lizzie,”’ said Claire Nolan coaxingly, 
“T’ve brought Mr. Black, a friend of mine, to 
watch the sunset from the sea-wall. May we 
come in?” 

Lizzie said they might. She beamed upon 
Claire with obvious affection. 

“You see,” Claire explained to Martin, 
leading him across black and white tiled floors, 
across a velvety terrace, and around a clump of 
oleanders to the sheltered comfort of a swinging 
seat facing the beach and the sea, “the people 
who own this house have another one in the 
mountains, and yet another one on the wind- 
ward side of the island—where they happen 
to be just now.” 

“Do all your friends have three houses 
apiece?” asked Martin. 

3 “Except those who haven’t any,” she told 
im. 

They sat in the swinging seat, inevitably 
rather near each other, and Claire Nolan, at 
least, looked out to sea. 

Sky and water met in the silken and glam- 
ourous distance, almost imperceptibly. Mauve 
and gray and apple green lay on the west like 
painted veils. A flight of little clouds, pink as 
flamingoes’ wings, drew across the gray. There 
was a lovely hush in the air, a drowsy quietude, 
broken only by the muted mutter of surf on 
the reef. 

“Read your letter now,” said Claire Nolan. 

Martin broke the seal and read this letter, 
unsmiling. Two lines—and no more—without 
beginning or end. 

“Tf you will tell me what you are—I will tell 
you what I was waiting for, that day at the 
post office.” 

“I see,” said Martin heavily. He folded it 
up and put it away again. ‘“Well—” he began 
In a curiously lifeless tone— 

“Wait—” said Claire Nolan impulsively. 
“Just one thing!’ She leaned forward and 
looked straight into his eyes; her own, clear 
and shining. “If you said you were—a 
gambler—or a forger—or any other dreadful 
sort of crook who’d made his money in an ugly 
way—I’d know it wasn’t so. Whatever you 
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Makes Entertaining 
a Simple Problem. 
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Potted Ham tion eliminated, entertaining 
Potted Tongue is See 
Potted Chicken becomes a real pleasure. 
French Process : 
oe The wise hostess keeps a supply of 
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$0 Years” R & R Boned Chicken and avoids 






the discomforts of the hot kitchen. 






It is just tender chicken meat 
cooked ready for use. From it 
can be made dainty sandwiches, 
tempting salads or any dish the 
fancy suggests. It is economi- 
cal, too. 
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Join the Rainbow Club 


and add to your income 
every day 


MISS NORMA HESSE 
Rainbow Club Member 


MRS. G. W. McELROY 
Rainbow Club Member 


Business-girl, School-girl, Homekeeper— 
This is your opportunity to earn money! 


Business-girl: \Vould you like to be able to add to your 
weekly salary without neglecting other duties? 


School-girl: Would some pin-money please you—for the 
extras you do not like to ask mother to give you? Or 
would you like to earn money for college, or courses in 
business, music, art? 


Married woman: You who are busy with household 
cares—would you welcome a way to make your spare 
moments profitable without taking you too long from home ? 


Home-girl: If you have never earned a penny and are 
naturally timid The Rainbow Club work will bring you 
confidence and help you to earn the money to satisfy all 
your “I wants.” 

Be Independent! 

There is only one solution to the money-problem and that is 
an ever ready source of profit at hand to enable you to earn what 
you need. This is what The Rainbow Club offers you. 

Miss Hesse and Mrs. McElroy are two of many who have 
learned the Rainbow Club way of getting what they want. Why 
spend your leisure aimlessly when it has a money-value and might 
bring you what you want? 

It costs you nothing to join us. Just fill in the coupon and 
mail it to me or write me a letter telling me all about your needs. 


I am eager to help you. Z OLA 
Lil tu | 


Helen Willard, Secretary The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Vithout obligation to me please send me full information about your 


spare-time money-making plan. 
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General Delivery 


are—you’re clean—and—I believe in you, 
Now!” 

“Do you mean that?” he asked her, his low 
voice a little husky. 

“Every word of it,” nodded Claire Nolan 
gallantly. ‘Don’t you believe in me?” 

A slow, painful color crept up under his even 
tan. ‘Believe in you!” he said. ‘More than 
that! No matter what sort of muddle you'd 
got yourself into, the way girls do, sometimes— 
through ignorance—or  soft-heartedness—or 
just plain adventurousness, I’d know the real 
you wasn’t touched by it! I’d give everything 
I’ve got to save you—disappointment—or— 
trouble—or—” 

“Oh, Martin—you’re a prince!” said Claire 
Nolan tremulously. 

“This is the kind of prince I am,” said 
Martin grimly. He took a pencil from one 
pocket, a little pad of paper from another, 
“Look here—if you want to know what I do 
for a living.” 


LAIRE NOLAN leaned over, a pulse flut- 
tering in the velvet whiteness of her throat, 
Her dark eyes, widening, followed the little, 
black marks he made. Her teeth were on 
herlip ... 

The little, dark marks ran into lines; some- 
thing she knew grew out of them—a top hat 
set at a rakish angle on a round, monkeyish 
head, a snub nose, a foolishly open mouth, a 
squat, bow-legged figure in a baggy frock coat 
and flowing trousers— 

“Martin!” Claire cried 
“Mar-tin!” 

Martin sketched his name beneath the 
familiar grotesque; put the pencil back in his 
pocket, and laid the pad on her lap. 

“There you are!” he said with a flicker of 
boyish bravado oddly pathetic. “I’ve been 
doing it five years, and I’ve just signed a 
contract to do it for five years longer—I get a 
pocketful of money—and they gave me the 
car you’ve been riding in—but I can see how 
somebody like you would feel about it—a 
comic strip!—You don’t have to say anything. 
I understand.” 

Then he stopped dead, because Claire Nolan 
was laughing—with big tears in her eyes. 

“Tt’s the only funny picture I’ve ever liked,” 
she murmured presently. ‘And I read it every 
day—honestly! I knew you were some sort of 
genius! Oh, why did you have to behave as if 
it were blackmail or bootlegging or something? 
I’ve been so terrified.” 

“About me?” Martin demanded almost 
roughly. 

“Whom do you suppose?” 

“Then you must—” 

She nodded exquisitely wistful. “I think I 
must. That was what terrified me—not 
knowing anything about you.” 

Without another word Martin caught her 
into his arms and close, close, breathlessly close 
against his stumbling heart. She shut her 
eyes, and he kissed her eyelids, her flower- 
cheek—last of all, and passionately long, her 
lifted mouth. 

“T love you,” he said in her ear. “I love 
you... I love you! God—it needs an- 
other language—to say how I love you!” _ 

Claire Nolan lay very still against his 
shoulder while the wasteful sunset faded out 
on sky and sea. 

She said at last. ‘Don’t you want to know 
about me, Martin?—and the General Delivery 
window?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Martin gently. 
“Whatever it was I'll get it for you, now.” 

“You've got it for me already,” she told him 
with one caressing finger against his cheek. 
“Tt was you!” 

““Me?—What on earth do you mean?” 

Claire Nolan explained with shameless, 
blissful candor. “I was buying some stamps 
when I saw you—and something—something 
about you just took me by the throat. You 
know, you are outrageously beautiful, Martin 
—don’t wriggle!—I mean a man’s kind of 
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beauty. Well—I—couldn’t go away. So I 
pretended to be waiting for a letter. Then, 
when I saw how interested you looked, I 
couldn’t help playing the part. And I came 
back the second time—because I rather 
thought you would. But I nearly died of sur- 
rise when the clerk gave me your letter. 
Wasn’t I terribly sad?” 

“You were!” said Martin laconically. “You 
mean to say that all that—droopiness—” 

‘It was a horrid, wet day,” she reminded 
him hurriedly—“just after the storm. I'd 
been moping in the house so long. And I didn’t 
have the car—so I was very draggled.” 

“But your—clothes,” Martin persisted. 

“Martin,” said Claire Nolan solemnly, “you 
may as well know the worst. I always wear 
things like that on a rainy day. Some women 

” 

He looked down at her only half-convinced, 
yet stubbornly adoring. “Then there wasn’t 
anything wrong—really?” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Black—did you think I was 
expecting a subpoena in the mail? My life has 
been painfully free from muddles.” 

“Your people won’t think so when you tell 
’em you’re going to marry me! Your sort of 
conventional, tea-fighting plutocrats. I’ve 
never even been to an art school. I began as 
an office-boy!”’ 

“You needn’t be snobbish about it, if you 
did. Besides—I have no people. There isn’t 
asoul in the world belongs to me. I told you I 
was just visiting here. I’ve been on my own 
for ten years—and oh, Martin—Martin-—how 
lonely I have been sometimes!” 

“You and me both, darling!” said Martin 
simply. He put his cheek to the cloudy wave 
of her hair. ‘‘Doesn’t it look to you like Fate? 
Seeing each other by chance down there at the 
post office—falling for each other hard—at 
once—you thinking I was some sort of crook.” | 

“Your own fault if I did!” 

“Me thinking you were in some rotten sort | 
of ‘trouble—and your own fault if I did, eh?— | 
But—each of us—caring—anyhow—in spite | 
of what we thought.” 

“Oh, more than caring,” sighed Claire Nolan | 
against his shoulder, “blind, crazy, desperate 
caring—Fate—if there is such a thing! Martin 
—I’ve slept with those two letters under my |} 
pillow!” j 








AfARTIN said nothing intelligible. His 

arms and lips promised all. 

With sunset gone and one star blinking 
silverly in a translucent heaven, the lovers | 
came back to realities. } 

“Claire, don’t think I’m crazy—but why | 
can’t you marry me tomorrow morning—and 
go on to the Orient with me on the Tenyo 
Maru?—You say there’s no one—Then why 
shouldn’t you?—And—sweetheart—think of— 
everything—together!”’ 

“Marry you!—oh!” cried Claire Nolan, 
flushing sweetly. “So soon! Yet, of course—” 

She began to laugh. She laughed until she 
had to hide her face and wipe her eyes on the 
square of linen Martin tenderly offered her. 

“Speaking of Fate,” she murmured finally, 
“I am already booked to sail on the Tenyo 
Maru tomorrow—and have been for over a 
month. I have a lot of commissions.” 

“You can cancel those!” said Martin. “You 
won’t have time for ’em.” 

He bent his handsome, gray head and set 
his lips hard on the third finger of her slim, 
left hand. 


“HK yes of 
the Blind” 


is a thrilling story of the marvelous, mir- 
acle-working power of faith, strengthened 
and inspired by a woman’s deepest love. 


Look for it in the August number. It is by 
| 


Adela Rogers St. John | 





Heres the way to keep them 
fresh and appetizing ~ 


9 
on 

An appetizing spread is half of the outing! 

Drive or sail as far 2s you like—if sandwiches, cakes, fruit and other foods 
are individually wrapped in Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed Paper, they’ll be as 
clean and fresh and appetizing as when you packed them. And everything 
will have the appealing “just-made” flavor of home-served dainties! 


For keeping cut melons and other fruits; for saving unused portions; as a 
perfect protection for opened milk containers; and for wrapping all foods 
before storing in the refrigerator, Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed Paper is both 
indispensable and economical. 


THE HAMERSLEY Row 
EAVY WAXIED PAIPIER 


“with a cutter in the box’? that won’t cut your fingers 


Comes in a roll with a cutter in the box that won’t cut your fingers. Tear 
off exactly what you need—no more. Every roll 125 feet long, 12 inches 
wide, of heavy yet flexible paper—heavily waxed. Save the sheets and use 


them over again. 

Next to ice itself, Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed Paper offers the surest means 
of protecting foods. If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 
50 cents, money order, check or stamps, for a full size Hamersley Roll, 


postpaid. (75 cents outside U.S.) 


THE HAMERSLEY MEFG. CO. 
25 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
Inventors of Waxed Papers 


50 cents for 
the Hamersley 
Roll Heavy 
Waxed Paper at 
Grocers, Druggists, 
Housefurnishing, 
Stationery Dealers 
and Department Stores, 
Slightly higher in Far West. 


NY 
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1923 


Now down under- 
neath these homes 
and hotels, smooth- 
running electric 
locomotives and 
motors handle 600 
trains a day. 


1903 


Twenty years ago 
this noisy, smoky 
railroad yard was 
New York’s greet- 
ing to its visitors. 


This avenue was a railroad yard 


It is the business of 
electricity to abolish 
smoke and noise, to 
improve lighting, and 
transfer heavy bur- 
dens from the should- 
ers of men to mach- 
ines. The General 
Electric Company 
makes the equipment 
and supplies with 
which electricity 
works, 


Ligae 


Tea Rooms, 


In 1910 the lines running into 
New York’s Grand Central 


Terminal were 


electrified. 


Away went the smoky loco- 
motives; the tracks were cov- 
ered over; and 40 acres of 
railroad yards have become 
the beautiful home section of 


Park Avenue. 


One glance explains why the 
valuation of real estate in this 
section has jumped hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, 
hostesses, etc., wanted for high-salaried 
positions in America’s Fourth Largest In- 
dustry. undreds of new establishments 
now opening every week are cryi for 
trained executives. Shortage acute. wis 
Students Employment Bureau receiving 
daily calls for executives to fill big-paying 

ositions. 

ou can qualify in a few short weeks with 
the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training, 
for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 


Free Book, ‘“‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,’ 


LEWIS HOTEL 


Room 2432 


Cafeterias, 


Founded 1916 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Motor Inns 


other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. 
We put you in touch with excellent oppor- 
tunities 

Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating 
work that develops charm and personality. 
Past experience unnecessary. Thousands 
of Lewis Students are winning success in 
this uncrowded field. One student writes: 
*‘l am now hostess and manager oi an 
apartment house in a fashionable section— 
salary $3600 per year with beautiful apart- 
ment for my girls and self.’’ 


gives full details. Write for it today 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Washington, D.C. 








Her Wedding Day 


(Continued from page 46) 


window a very small dog, hearing the sound 
of a beloved voice, yelped imperatively, 

Mary Lou saddened. “It’s hard ‘to leaye 
my puppy, and the apple tree, and—and you 
two. I’ve never known anything but just 
this!” 

“All your life you’ve been just a little girl” 
said the mother wisely. “But now it’s come 
time for you to grow up.” j 

“You wouldn’t want to not get married 
would you?” ventured Pa wistfully. t 

Watching Mary Lou, it was almost as though 
a candle of beauty, lighted in her face for all 
to see, was suddenly extinguished. “If any- 
thing happened to Rodney, it would fill me!” 
declared Mary Lou passionately. ‘“‘Rodney’s 
all I ever want in life or out of life.” 

Not a little girl any more, Mary Lou. 

“My sakes, ain’t it fortunate Rodney feels 
the same way!”’ teased Mother. “If I hadn’t 
taken it upon myself to drive him away last 
night, I reckon he’d have camped on the parlor 
sofa all night to be here first thing today!” 

Delicate color flushed Mary Lou’s cheeks, 
She was a slender, blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
girl with a singular sweetness and trustfulness 
of expression, and to the two regarding her 
adoringly she was quite the most beautiful 
girl in all the world. 

Presently Mary Lou pushed back her half- 
emptied plate of cream toast absently. 

A few moments later they saw her touching 
the trunk of the apple tree caressingly, the 
puppy jumping ecstatically beside her. 

“She’s saying good-by to things,” explained 
Mother. 

For the first time, something of his own sense 
of loss was apparent in her voice. She 
brightened immediately, however. 

“Now, Pa!” It was the firm, assured voice 
of a capable executive. ‘The wedding’s at 
noon, so Rodney and Mary Lou can make the 
train East. And I’m going to be up to my 
eyebrows in work. Jenny Wilder’s coming 
over soon’s she can to help; feeding twenty-four 
people at one settin’ ain’t going to be none too 
easy. You set in the parlor, and when Rodney 
comes, you take charge of him. He ain’t to 
go pestering Mary Lou. She’s got to stay in 
her room. I ain’t going to have her all 
excited.” 

“All right, Mother,” he agreed mildly. 


BEDIENTLY he settled himself in the 

parlor with a month-old magazine, eying 

the stiff, old-fashioned chairs and round por- 

traits resentfully. The parlor was emphatically 
not a man’s room, 

Shortly afterward he heard Mary Lou 
ascend the steps, likewise dutifully following 
instructions. ‘The rest of Mary Lou’s morning 
would be occupied getting dressed in that bit 
of white flummery she and Mother had been 
working on for days and days. Mary Lou 
in floating white, a bridal veil upon her yellow 
head—he caught his breath before that 
picture, amazed to find his eyes full of tears. 

Slowly the fragrance of baking cake and 
roasting chicken filled the house. Up-stairs, 
over his head, he could hear Mary Lou's 
light steps crossing and recrossing the floor. 
Making herself lovely, his little Mary Lou. 
Again the tears rose in his eyes. : 

Occasionally he heard a murmur of voices 
above, women’s voices, of course. No place 
for men there. Women occupied the stage 
upon all the really vital occasions. : 

Sitting there, his chin resting upon his 
breast, he took a melancholy pleasure in re- 
tracing the brief span of Mary Lou’s life. 

How she had looked to him for everything! 
Wisdom, sympathy, guidance, tenderness— 
the fulfillment of every need. But it wouldn't 
be that way any more; Mary Lou would look 
to Rodney now. 

Dumbly he realized that the Joss of that 
sweet dependence hurt almost worse than the 
loss of Mary Lou’s gay presence. It gave to 
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him, that trustful dependence, a_ fictitious 
strength and importance not properly belong- 
ing to him. For, when all was said and done, 
he was only a very ordinary person. 

“Just a plain, ordinary, every-day sort of 
cuss,” said Pa Hinkley aloud. 

Then, remembering Mary Lou’s gold and 
white and rose prettiness, he straightened in 


his chair. : 
“But I’m her father!” he declared bellig- 


erently. 

At eleven o’clock, Mother came into the 
parlor for a moment’s flushed and excited 
conversation. She had on her new black 
sik now, and the smudge of flour was gone. 
Her gray hair, piled high into an imposing 
coronet, broke into softening, little, silvery 
waves about her plump face. 


than Mother had been. 

“Everything’s going splendidly!” beamed 
Mother. “You just ought to see the cake. 
I put a silver ring in it to see who’s going to 
be married next. Why—where’s Rodney?” 


? 


“Eh?” said Pa, blinking at the swift transi- | 


tion. 


In his recent mood of abstraction he had | 
failed to notice that Rodney had not arrived. | 


A fine-looking | 
woman, Mother, reflected Pa Hinkley loyally. 
Even Mary Lou herself wasn’t any prettier | 





“Where’s Rodney?” repeated Mother in | 


alarm. 
this—it’s past eleven.” 
Their eyes met in a queer sort of dread. 


ROM above came the light patter of foot- 


steps across the floor, a pathetic quality 


of eagerness in their hurry. 
“Oh, Pa,” said Mother in a husky, startled 
whisper, ‘do you s’pose anything’s happened?” 
“Of all the crazy notions!’ scolded Pa 
vehemently, to drown his own fear. “Of 
course, nothing’s happened. 
all.” 
“But it’s past eleven,” worried Mother. 
“He’ll be here,” assured Pa. 
Half-satisfied, Mother rustled out. 


“He should have been here before | 


Rod’s Jaie, that’s 


Presently Jenny Wilder came to thrust an | 


inquisitive head through the door. 
here?” she questioned eagerly. 
“My sakes—it’s past eleven.” 
For the moment Pa Hinkley felt that he 
hated the woman and her greedy curiosity. 
It almost seemed that Jenny Wilder wanted 


“Ain’t he | 


something to happen to spoil Mary Lou’s | 


wedding day. Then, with an effort, he con- 
trolled himself, remembering Jenny Wilder’s 
natural kindliness and her fondness for Mary 
Lou. It wasn’t malicious, that prying in- 
quisitiveness; it was simply small-town eager- 
hess for exciting details. 

“He'll be here,” repeated Pa Hinkley force- 
fully. “Trains are sometimes late, Jenny, 
and Rod had to go over to the county seat 
on business this morning.” 

Jenny Wilder backed out. Almost imme- 

diately he heard whispers in the hall, and then 
the sound of the operator being rung up on the 
automatic phone on the wall outside the parlor 
door. Mother’s voice echoed in a sort of 
hushed whisper, and afterward he heard her 
steps going up-stairs. 
_ Jenny Wilder came and thrust her red head 
into the room again. “The train’s in half an 
hour ago,” she announced. “Don’t you think 
it’s funny he don’t come?” 

Before his defiant glare she retreated 
hastily. From the room above came a quick 
flurry of eager footsteps. Mary Lou running 
pridefully to show Mother the wedding dress. 

She’d sewed a powerful lot of love and 
dreams into that dress, Mary Lou had. She 
loved Rod; she’d never be able to love any- 
body again the way she loved Rod. Some- 
thing magic about first love—there hadn’t 
been a single time she’d picked up the dress or 
handled it that her heart hadn’t swung out to 
Rod. You could see it in her dreaming eyes 
and the shy color in her cheeks. 

From above came the sound of a laughing 
question, Mother’s voice replying, and then a 
silence. Terrifying, that sudden silence after 
laughter. Pa’s hands clenched desperately 
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Let the VACUUMITES’ freeze the 





~ the ice-cream will be frozen when you get there 


re Cream for a picnic lunch when motoring! 
A quarter million women who own Auto 
VACUUM Ice Cream FREEZERS know that re- 
freshing, nutritious, home-made ice cream is the 
easiest dessert to serve at a wayside lunch. 


In the Auto VACUUM FREEZER, the ice cream 
freezes itself—wwithout cranking! The ice cream mixture 
is put into one compartment; the ice and salt into another. 
That's all there is to it! No cranking, no fuss. Just toss 
the freezer in the car. The ice cream will freeze itselt 
(on the principle of the vacuum bottle), in forty minutes, 
and stay frozen for eight hours. 


The Auto VACUUM FREEZER is beautifully white 
enameled, and is not bulky. Nor can it leak! It can 
be patked in the picnic basket right along with the rest 
of the goodies. Saves ice, energy, time, and your dis- 
position; best of all, it makes rich, smooth, luscious 
ice cream with all the flavor sealed in. 


Raspberry ice Cream 
1 qt. red raspberries, 1 
cup milk, 2 cups sugar, 
2% cups heavy cream. 
Look over berries, wash 
and crush. Press thru 
sieve. Measure 2 cups. 
Add sugar and let stand 
an hour. en add milk 
and cream—whipped stiff. 
Freeze. 


At leading Hardware, Department and General Stores, in 1, 2 & 4-qt. sizes 


For free Book of Frozen Feasts, address Auto Vacuum Ice 
Cream Freezer Co., 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


‘Aasto YACUUM oS FREEZER 


THE NO-CRANK FREEZER 
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Vanitie Ruffled Curtains 


Made of high-grade material which laun- 
B «ers beautifully, daintily finished and 
H ruffled. Marquisette curtains 2}4 yards, 
handkerchief hemstitched, $2.50 a pair. 
Embroidered-dot marquisette, 214 
yards, (allows for tie-back) §2.75 a pair. 
Colored dotted voile. 24 yards, with 
: tie-backs, $2.85 a pair. Prepaid. 
Samples sent on receipt of 4 cents postage. 


The Vanitie Company 727 Westminster Street 


Providence, 
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~ Beautiful 
Hammered Silver 


Dorine Vanity Case 
No. 265B Special at Only 69O¢ 


Made of Silver Plate, hammered design, this Dorine is a splendid accessory to the 
costume, and a real bargain besides. Regular price $1.00. Fitted with mirror, 
powder cake and powder puff. One Old English Initial engraved FREE of 
CHARGE. State initial desired. Not more than two to a customer. 


. Send right NOW for this wonderful Book—perhaps 
FREE Gift Book the most famous. guide to gifts in all the world. 
Contains thousands of gifts for every occasion—all at prices most moderate. 


944 BROAD ST. BAIRD-NORTH CoO. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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It’s Easy to 
Keep Walls Clean 


—not only walls and ceilings, but tops of 
windows, doors, mouldings and picture 
frames, too—all can be kept spick-and- 
span with a North Ridge Wall Brush. 


And the work is so easy! No stretch- 
ing, straining, or climbing on tippy 
chairs or step-ladders—no mussy, dusty 
rag to flick dust in your face. The 
extra large, full, fine bristled brush gathers 
up all the dust and dirt. 


‘‘We Bring the Brush 
Store to Your Door’”’ 


North Ridge Service Men bring right 
to your door for easy selection all 
the latest improvements in household 

brushes. If a North Ridge repre- 
sentative has not called on you 
recently, write for catalog and 
we will see that your brush 
needs are supplied. 


There is a North Ridge 
Brush for every need 
and a need for every 

North Ridge Brush. 
NORTH RIDGE 

BRUSH CO. 


Dept.7, Freeport, Ill. 






























One of the two largest 
Brush Manufactur- 
ers in America, 
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A Jelly of Unfermented Wine 


Made in your kitchen in 10 minutes 
from PHEZ—pure juice of the logan- 
berry—carrying the rare bouquet that 
Nature gives to her choicest vintage. 

Two cups of PHEZ, six cups of gran- 
ulated sugar dissolved in two cups of 
water, one scant cup of CERTO—the 
purejellessenceof New Yorkstateapples. 

After juice and susar come to boil, 
add CERTO gradually. Boil one minute, 
stand off fire one minute, skim and pour 
into glasses. 

You'll find it the most delicious jelly 
you ever tasted. 


You can buy all the material for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer and save four profits 
on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails,lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding, and outside finish. Many other designs. 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2646. 


The ALADDIN Co., fiduican 


Wilmington, North Cerolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 
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Her Wedding Day 


upon the arms of his chair, the knuckles 
showing through tightened skin whitely. 
What did they know about Rodney after al}? 


| What did they really know about Rodney, a 
| chance visitor to the little town? One day, 

| a stranger, the next—Mary Lou’s prospective 
| husband. Why had Rodney found it necessary 







































to take this last-moment trip to the county 
seat to look after what he said was important 
business? 

“If I bought a horse, I’d find out a lot about 
the horse before I bought it; and if I bought 
a house, I’d know all about that house before 
I took it over!” brooded Pa miserably. “But 
when it comes to a son-in-law, I’ve been willing 
to trust the whole business to Mary Lov’s 
inexperienced choice.” 

It seemed to him in that moment that he 
had grown very old and far removed from 
youth’s enthusiasms and youth’s capacity for 
taking chances. 

“Just because Rod had a pretty wave in 
his hair and a pair of fine shoulders, Mary Lou 
fell in love with him,” he reflected cynically, 
“And because Mary Lou fell in love with him, 
I’ve been willing to turn my daughter over 
to a stranger without question! What do 
we really know about Rod?” 

Nothing but that Rod was all Mary Lou 
wanted out of life. Remembering the pas- 
sionate sincerity of her declaration, Pa shivered. 
This was Mary Lou’s wedding day, and there 
was something mighty delicate like about a 
wedding day. Touch it with a smudging 
finger, and the bloom was gone forever. 

Mother came in then, her plump face 
haggard under the silvery curls, her eyes 
hunted. “Mary Lou wants to see Rod,” 
she said uneasily. “I had to tell her he 
wasn’t here. You—better go up to her. She 
wants you.” 

“She wants you,’ the old, familiar demand 
whenever Mary Lou had an ache or a bruise. 

Was he going to be able to satisfy that 
demand this time? Or was it out of his 
power? After all, it was really Rodney Mary 
Lou wanted now. All she desired of her 
father was reassurance as to Rodney’s forth- 
coming. 

“Mother,” said Pa Hinkley almost in a 
whisper, as he went toward the door, “a 
girl’s wedding day is a mighty important time 
in her life. If—anything—should happen to 
spoil Mary Lou’s wedding day, she’d never be 
able to believe in anything again. Only this 
morning I was wishing Mary Lov wasn’t to be 
married, just so’s I could keep her awhile 
longer. But now I see that I was wrong, and 
I don’t want to keep her unless she’s happy. 
And Mary Lou won’t ever be happy again if 
anything happens to her on her wedding 
day.” 

ae thirty,”’ said Mother in reply 
“Folks’ll be coming soon.” 


ONSIDERING, Pa regarded the mahogany 
clock on the mantel-piece. Long, long ag) 
he had taught Mary Lou’s childish fingers to 
wind that clock, and now he had the fantastic 
notion that the clock was betraying her. 

“All my life I’ve been guarding Mary Lou’s 
happiness!” groaned Pa. “But when it came 
to the man her happiness will depend upon all 
the rest of her life, I just plain let things take 
care of themselves.” : 

Heavily he went up the walnut-stained 


| staircase to Mary Lou. 


Mary Lou opened the door herself. She 


| had on her cherished wedding dress, and above 
| her serious, blue eyes her yellow hair was 


piled with an effect of maturity curiously ap- 
pealing to the man who had trotted her upon 
his knee in her babyhood. 

“There ain’t,’ thought Pa desperately, 
“no good in life if it lets anything happen to 
Mary Lou today.” 

“Father,” said Mary . Lou 
“Rodney isn’t here.” 

There it was, woman’s instinct. 
it served them! 


breathlessly, 


How well 
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“Why, Mary Lou!” he scolded gently. 
“Rod’s all right; he’ll be here.” 

The pitiful droop of her mouth curved to a 
smile. Her color came flooding back. “Of 


course, he’s all right, Father,” she agreed | 


CYhree Gssentials of° 


happily. “I know it’s silly of me to worry, 
but when I think what it would mean to me 
if anything happened—” 


Silly? Remembering the times without | 


number when Mother had fretted herself into 
astate of exasperation over his own tardiness, 
Pa experienced a tightness in his throat. 

“Not silly, Mary Lou,” he assured. 

She pushed him gently outside the door. 

“You go and watch for Rod, Father, and 
['ll finish getting ready. Do I look nice?” 

Wistfully she invited his approval. 

“You look—beautiful,” praised Pa, with a 
choke in his voice. 

“T reckon all brides look beautiful on their 
wedding day,” said Mary Lou shyly. 

Discouragedly Pa descended the steps, 
meeting Jenny Wilder in the lower hall. 


“Ain’t he here yet?” demanded Jenny Wilder. | 
Pa Hinkley gulped. Looked toward the | 


open doorway and sighed the relief of a 
reprieved criminal. “He’s coming now,” he 
informed serenely. 


ROPN EY was in the act of alighting from a 
dusty Ford at the gate. With extreme 


dignity Pa Hinkley proceeded to the porch to | 


welcome his prospective son-in-law. 

“Pretty near I didn’t get to my own wed- 
ding,” called Rodney joyously, dashing up 
the path, suitcase in hand. “I missed the 


train and had to drive over. And then, of | 


course, on the way over we blew two tires!” 

Ridiculous and absurdly natural explanation. 
Pa Hinkley relaxed. What a tempest of fear 
over nothing at all! He allowed his arm to 
rest paternally around Rod’s shoulders. 

“Boy,” he scolded severely, “I mighty near 
had heart failure over your non-appearance. 
Come in here.” He led the way to the 
parlor. “You’re to stay in here with me. 
No place for mere men at a wedding, you 
know. Mother says you can’t even see Mary 
Lou beforehand. And whatever you do, 
don’t pull a single chair out of line! Stage’s 
all set; might ruin the whole affair if we moved 
a single chair two inches.” 

“Pa,” said Rodney seriously, “you didn’t 
think I wasn’t coming? Don’t you know 
nothing in the world could keep me away 
from Mary Lou?” 

Mary Lou’s own fervor, Mary Lou’s own 
desperate intensity, realized Pa Hinkley. It 
was genuine, the love between this pair. 

“Guess I wasn’t really worried, Rod,” 
he assured. 

A fine young fellow, Rodney Sears! Sway- 





ing back and forth upon his feet, fingers com- | 


fortably lapped in his coat lapels, Pa Hinkley 
decided Rodney was a creditable son-in-law. 


Not so foolish, after all, Mary Lou’s picking | 


Rod, if there had to be a son-in-law. 

An eager hand rattled the knob. Mary 
Lou flew in, radiant, smiling, her eyes like 
stars. “I had to see for myself that Rodney 
was here,” she announced gaily. “Oh, Rod— 
I was beginning to think you were killed!” 

“Now, Mary Lou!” reassured Rodney 
vaingloriously Nothing could kill me on 
my wedding < +s!” 

“Mary Low!” called Mother’s scandalized 
voice from avove. “Come and get your veil 
on. 

_ A murmur of approaching guests penetrated 
trom outside. 

“Buck up, Son!” encouraged Pa Hinkley. 
“Here come the wedding guests.” 

Mary Lou vanished. Smiling, erect, the 
two men greeted the rush of joyous people 
invading the room, soon filled to capacity. 
A girl in pink sat down at the old ebony 
plano, drumming out a wedding march. Mary 
0u in floating white and misty veil came down 
the staircase, in her hand a tremulous bouquet, 
in her face— 

Pa Hinkley gulped. 

Words, impressive and significant, followed, 
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[deal refrigeration 


1 a temperature uniformly 
and constantly cold 


2 adry atmosphere 
3 thorough cleanliness 


All scientists agree that these are the three essentials 
for proper refrigeration in the home. It is impossible 
to obtain these conditions with melting ice. 
Frigidaire will provide you with all the essentials of 
proper refrigeration. It will safe-guard the health of 
your family, will save a great deal of food wastage, 
will operate on your home electric current at a cost 
no greater than what you would pay for ice, and 
will banish for all times the muss and nuisance of ice. 


You can buy a Frigidaire now for a very small pay- 
ment and easy terms. Write today for booklet GH-8. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 


Frigidaire 


THE ELECTRIC EFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 
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Champée*|‘POMPEIAN 
musunoom FAsTE) OLIVE OIL 


Price 35c (Stamps accepted) 
HUPFEL MUSHROOM PLANTATION Sold Everywhere 


New York City, N. ¥. Sets F es ee a 


| EARN 24008: 
L Living Expenses Paid 
| Positions Races | | 


Now you can have that $ 530 yaa 


snowy white enameled bo 
kitchen table you’ve 
always wanted. Just put 
















hotels, restaurants, 

F. O. B. tea rooms, clubs and 

[ cieveiand cafeterias. Hundreds 
of capable employees demanded who can advance to 


a TEPCO Enameled Top well paid executive positions. 
over your old table—it’s like S.B.T.I. Training Equips You 
getting a new table for $5.30. || for pleasant, profitable positions in luxurious 

d loth it cl d white surroundings, meals and rooms furnished, Train- 

A damp cloth keeps it clean an 5 30— ing easily acquired, in a few weeks of spare time. 

Send your table top size, with $5.3 Special attention to each student, Instruction 

we will ship direct to you, carriage given by men and women who have trained thou- 

— the nearest — _— MB pe sands for successful work in this and other lines, 

whether you want it by freight or ex- | sas —— es ee oe ae 

Fits over press.) ‘If larger top than 28x43 or || No Fs yy Bs 4 aties / TETANDARD BUSINESS 
the old top 26x47 is required write for special price. completing 8. B. TI. training. .” iCourt, Batlels, 

opportunities open and details of / Sead me free booklet H-IS5 about 





THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. SE the Tiotal Operation and Man-\ ist Spanien wt, Manages 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. * STAND. ARD BUSINESS Rs dinky Math bore empectlly Inter in 


i isiesescessiescnncsieetiontonen cnt 





If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with TRAINING INSTITUTE > 
Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers Buffalo, New York 





In using advertisements see page 4 157 





Her Wedding Day 
a ripple of emotion in the friends surround; 
—. him, through it all Mary Lou’s face, lit } 
r ae Fi something holy— J 
OITI 4 Mary Lou was married. From the stair. 
§ aif case she threw her flowers back to the group 


below. The girl in pink caught them, to the 


/ a _ laughing approval of the others. With utte, 
aa Or al Q / ] ; 'S surprise, Pa perceived that Mother was jp 
° » saa % tears. 


“Ain’t you ashamed of yourself?” he scolded 
irately. “Acting like this was a funeral 
stead of a wedding!” 

“We'll be all alone,” sobbed Mother, “She's 
going away, my baby!” 

“When she has a baby of her own, she'll 
come back,” consoled Pa gently. 

Not so bad, after all, he was thinking 
No, not so bad, these mellow days of later 
married life. Something left to look forward 
to when the young birds took wing. 

Rcge Lou in — eg suit appeared on 
. ’ the stairway, Rodney by her side. Acros 
i S ALWAYS cool weather And why? Because Johnson’s intervening heeds his eyes conveyed « @iuE 


when there’s Johnson’s is tried and true—made for promise to Pa Hinkley. Rodney would look 


in the tin—and plenty more irty- ears in the after Mary Lou. | : 
ae over thi ty five y Pa Hinkley sighed his relief. Everything 


? 

roundatthecornerdrugstore. famous Johnson & Johnson was quite sil right. “Snails, Mothalte 
: ‘ Red Cross Laboratories. commanded fiercely. “Mary Lou’s looking 

Literally tons of Johnson’s straight at you.” 


Baby Powder are being used Bu tin today. And Mother smiled—that lingering, poignant 
y 8 dive baby . y smile with which all mothers greet a wedding 


on hundreds of thousands of | Then “ninety in the shade” yay 
babies to keep their skins cool _-will simply mean—“use lots 


and sweet these hot, summer _ of Johnson’s.” Makin g an d Placa ng 


days. 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., U.S. A. B weed k s h © I ¥ © $ 
(Continued from page 44) 


lumber, as there is nothing so unpleasant- 

looking as warped shelves that can not support 

YOUR the weight of the books without sagging. If 

DRUGGIST IS the space is four feet and the room nine feet 

MORE THAN A high, you will place the top shelf about five 

MERCHANT— feet six inches from the floor. Between windows 

TRY THE of this type it is not desirable to have too deepa 

DRUG STORE shelf. As six inches is the depth of the average 

FIRST. book, a seven-inch shelf would be practical, 
though an eight-inch shelf is more usual. 

If there is a casing to the window, the shelf 
should be set flush against the back of the 
casing so that no space appears between 

a = I | the casing and the shelf. 
Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly | (63 oer fet hoe, but if chev ave be 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— stained, they should be af enk or cypress or one 


it refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. It imparts ; : heat he beats 
the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Three sizes: 25c, of the hard woods. In purchasing the A 
50c and $1. At drug and department stores or by mail. Send 10c for miniature can. it is well to allow a few feet for waste, and 


% C.S. Welch Co., Dept. G.H., New York City. though you will actually need only thirty-five 
 aalbge age feet of lumber, order forty feet of one and one- 


‘ eighth inch by eight-inch boards dressed on 
four sides. 
a The shelf illustrated is finished with the 


| ¢ U same baseboard as surrounds the room. This 
Here it 1S, Mo ther serves to keep the books off the floor. Six feet 
° , of baseboard will allow for waste in miterng 
IN-ONE | — just what Baby needs ! the corners together. The top shelf ee 
USE SAVES }) Ar rast, a safe and sensible nurser with a ae Pos 4 "9 peti age ty code 
MONEY oe nipple. Soft as a natural breast. A applied. The cost of the timber for shelves 
Bee oa eee fy Pe |godsend to mothers and to nursing babies. | of this kind will vary according to local condi- 
ginet and plar-pen tions, but in general it shoul+ not exceed six oF 


pla: 
for the cost of a good erib 

wa d h seven dollars. “ 
pean oases olcemne aes x : After you have cut the side boards the right 
SEN, “iectwres_ hove ‘oott ee Non-Colic height, and the shelves the required vie 

Selkes ter coer ton venes, PA i) urser proceed with the building. The cop shelf w 
Be sure to write for be wide enough to extend over the side boards. 
fa ag pt st! Number 76 The shelves may be nailed or screwed to the 
: ' | WS ect Cannot collapse when childbites | cides, or put in with shelf pins which allow the 


cannot supply, write us : , e e 
for prices. it because of inside ribs. Safety- 








. | Tm7|| valve (A-B) acts as vent for easy | shelves to be raised or lowered at will. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 1 Hil || suction and prevents vacuum with If the former method (which is the simplest) 
430 Central Ave. i] Cl consequent colic. Shoulder (C) | ;. pursued, the sides should be set up with 


TMT] Rochester, N.Y. | || | snugly fits ANY wide-mouthed 
if ee in Canada | i | camsing = ro the top and bottom shelf, the bottom shelf 


pa LEA-TRIMBLE MFG.CS. KS ||| | Nurser, complete,35c. Nipple or | being placed at the height of the baseboard. 

pina | bottle, separatelv. 20c each. At | Measure carefully the distance between the 

(Look for this name-plate) \ druggists’ or by mail, postage paid : ways Y ill, 0} 
vey TRIMBLE | byus. Write also for FREE booklet shelves before nailing them. _xOou WES 

ih -KOO containing valuable information | course, do this on the floor. When you have 

: fon baby-feeding. | reached this stage, they may be set against the 
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Bassinet Le | The Walter F. Ware Co. | wall, and if they are to be finished with base 


Pl . . . . 
an Dept. R. 1034 Spring St.,Phila. | and molding, it will now be applied. The 
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This is a working plan for a book- 
shelf with or without doors 







amateur may find it difficult to miter the 
corners of the molding unless experienced in 
the use of a miter box. In that case the 
molding, which is not essential but adds to 
the appearance of the shelves, may be dispensed 
with and the top shelf finished the same as the 
shelves. The same applies to the use of 
the baseboard, but even ‘if a baseboard is not 
used, the shelf should be raised from the floor. 

If shelf pins are used, holes should be bored 
on the inside of the side boards before they 
are set up, about an inch above and an inch 
below the approximate location of. the shelf. 
Above is a carpenter’s detail which will be clear 
to any one who is familiar with detail drawings. 
It shows a section of a shelf with shelf pins, and 
if doors are desired, their placing. Before 
handing it to a carpenter the dimensions must 
be decided on and the height over all and the 
depth of shelf marked on it. 

Many booklovers dislike the use of doors on 
bookcases. It seems unfriendly to shut the 
books away. In damp climates, however, it is 
desirable to keep books behind glass doors. 
Charming doors of leaded glass and wood in the 
spirit of Colonial or English fan lights or corner 
cupboards may be used, or plain glass doors 
that let the books show through are equally 
charming. The doors are simply hinged to the 
pilaster or intermediate support, as illustrated 
in the working drawing. 

In general the painting or staining of the 
shelves should conform to the rest of the wood- 
work of the room. It is growing more and 
more usual to paint woodwork and walls alike, 
and it would be obviously foolish to do any- 
thing else with the shelves. 

Bookcases, especially those which run from 
floor to ceiling, are really part of the wall of the 
room. If they are treated as furniture, they 
should tone in with the color of the chairs and 
the tables. It should be remembered that the 
books. themselves are colorful, and the sur- 
rounding woodwork had best be kept sub- 
ordinate to the books. 
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Bookshelves with a deep cupboard below 








hirsty Fibre 


personifies cleanliness 


A clean, dry, never-before-used towel 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue every time—that 's the sanitary story of 
hastens tide tae Scot Tissue Towels. Millions of Thirsty 
ee Fibres are found only in Scot Tissue 
bears the name Tow el s—thirsty fibres that give 
ScotTissue Towels their pleasing soft- 


ness, immaculate whiteness.and quick- 
drying power—a really individual ser- 
vice. You'll findthem particularly pleas- 
ant these warm, moist summer days. 


Whether you buy towels for your 
personal use or whether you buy them 
in larger quantities for the use of others 
you will find ScotTissue prices as at- 
tractive as you find the towels com- 
fortable and pleasant to use. Write 
us for price per carton of 150 towels or 
per case of 25 cartons (3750 towels). 
Less in larger quantities of 5, 10 and 
25 case shipments. 





Every Cast 2 Tor con- S tt P Cc 
tains millions of soft Thirsty 

Penny which esr a four co aper ompany 
times their weight in water. 

They make SetT lame the CHESTER, PA. 
quickest-drying, most satis New York Chicago Philadelphia 


factory towels made. P 
; San Francisco 


Scot fissue Towels 


for Clean Hands inBusiness~ 








Nation-wide demand for men and women—Hotels, Clubs, 


Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you by mail and help you get a position. Big 
pay—fine living—quick advancement—our methods _en- 
dorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
Book—“Your Big Opportunity.” 


G| LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room 2459, Washington, D.C. (Ageeaaees 













SAVES MANY STEPS 


The modern housewife appreciates a step-saver. 
Because the basket need not be moved while 
the clothes are being hung up or taken down the 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


saves time and energy. Clothes dry quickly 
and beautifully white on this dryer. It con- 
7 tains 150 feet of line and may be taken down 
PS_WHITE SHOES WHITE when not in use. Write for folder C. 

See = HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 


= ———— 


* 

Removes Grease and Grass Stains In 
No liquid, Carried in pocket, handbag or vanity 
case. Ready for use anytime, anywhere. Removes grease 
and grass stains instantly. Cleans 
shoes while on the feet. Can’t soil 
hands, gloves or garments, Also made 
for Palm Beach shoes. Ask your 
dealer. If he hasn’t them, send 

direct giving dealer’s name. 

Bunny Products Co. 
207 Bunny Bide, ‘Pt Huron, Mich. 


48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 





He’s always 
welcome 


Whenever happy people get 
together, the smiling Eski- 
mo kid is one of the crowd. 

His drink is such a happy 
affair —sparkling bubbles, 
gingery fragrance, friendly 
taste. When it appears on 
the scene there’s a glad wel- 
come from everybody— they 
all like it. 

It’s a good drink—good 
in taste, good in the way it’s 
made. Everything in Clic- 
quot Club is the best that 
can be had. 

As for the blend—that’s 
been a favorite for thirty- 
eight years. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


Try Clicquot Club Sarsaparilla too—and 
Root Beer and Birch Beer. Order 
from your Grocer or Druggist. 
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_ | inn to celebrate the event. 
' | contests, toward evening a wrestling contest 





| most of the young men of his own tribe. 


Perta 


(Continued from page 25) 


to be counted from the following one. Ex- 
actly at eleven o’clock that night, enforcing 
the strict rule, the boy blew the horn, the 
fires were put out, the wives going first and 
the men afterward to their tents to rest. For 
the following morning, Saturday, was market 


| day, and there was a lot of work to be done 
| to make up for time lost in bargaining days for 
| the bride. 


On Sunday, Lica and his men went to the 
After many other 


It was easy for Nicu to throw 


was arranged. 
Even 


| if he had not been the strongest, the best of the 


| men would not have offered any too much 


| resistance unless they were competitors for 





| best advantage. 
| anyhow, for Nicu was very strong and one of 


Perta’s hand. And as there was none in his 
own tribe, he threw several of them with great 
ease, anxious as they were to show him to the 
He would have thrown them 


the best wrestlers in the neighborhood. The 
peasants stood around and watched the pro- 
ceedings, expecting something to happen, for 
it was indeed a rare sight for such wrestling 
matches to gu smoothly. Usually there was 
at least one other man within the tribe who 
had his heart set upon one and the same 


| woman, and the wrestling match developed 


| when she saw Nicu winning so easily. 


| ance. 


| dealing in horses and cattle. 





into a fierce contest. 

Perta held the flower that was to be given 
to the victor. She was totally disappointed 
She 
was grieved that no one had offered more 
resistance to him, that no one had been fighting 
for her, that they were all willing to give her 
up to him without much effort. She had 
hoped that Jancu would make an attempt. 
But Jancu lay down without much resistance. 
She had to give the flower to Nicu. Not that 


| she would have desired him to be thrown, but 


that it would have been so much more flatter- 
ing to her had some opposition been offered 
him by the other men. She expected Yanaci, 
another young man of the tribe who had been 
looking at her longingly and had talked to her 


| softly whenever an opportunity was presented, 


to arch himself against her intended husband. 
But Yanaci also had offered almost no resist- 
That Sunday, Nicu was the victor. 


EFORE the following Sunday had arrived, 
another tribe of gipsies settled near by, 
Stephan’s tribe 
was one of full-blooded gipsies and one that 
prided itself upon being ¢tzigan-tzigan. They 
looked down upon Lica’s people, calling them 
half-breeds and referring to the women of 
Lica’s tribe as shukar-balan (white lambs), hav- 
ing nothing but contempt for them. When 
the young men and women of the two tribes 
met that Sunday at the inn, only Perta looked 


| like a gipsy, swathed as she was in all her rags 


and shawls, and heavy with jewels and colored 
beads. The other women of Lica’s tribe were 


| not to be distinguished from the peasant girls 


| who cast his eyes upon Perta. 


present at the dance. 
Among Stephan’s men there was one, Robu, 
When he heard 


| that Nicu was to marry her in less than two 





| gipsy eyes, they were set deeper. 
| earring gave him an insolent manner when he 
| spoke. 


| moons, he walked up to him in the presence 


of all the people, holding a glass of wine in his 


| right hand, and addressing him insolently, said: 


“Why don’t you marry a shukar-balan of 
your own kind and leave a good romni for a 
tsigan?” 

Nicu replied with a sneer and a shrug of his 
shoulders. Robu was much shorter than Nicu; 
much shorter but stockier. The squareness of 


| his shoulders and the shortness of his neck 
| showed a mixture of Tartar blood in his veins. 


And though his eyes had the form of the best 
His lone 


“Some Tartar must have lost his way going 


home, nine months before his mother bore 
him!” Nicu jested, paying little attention to 
Robu. 

But even while the two spoke, a circle was 
drawn wide enough for the two to wrestle 
Robu emptied his glass and tossed it over his 
head as he took off his coat. Nicu leisurely 
surveyed the whole assemblage, his eye restip; 
longer upon Perta than upon any of the others 
Perta was very keen. She had elbowed her 
way through the crowd to be in the first rank 
of the circle and had loosened the red shaw] 
which covered her head, and untied the String 
which held her blouse together at the neck, as 
if she wanted more space to breathe. Perta 
wanted him to fight the man. 

When the two men had locked their arms, 
the eyes of both suddenly rested upon her. 
And to each she gave an encouraging look 
which mystified both of them for a moment, 

It was Nicu’s usual method, once he got a 
good hold upon a man, to bring his chin down 
upon his opponent’s shoulder and press heavily 
with it while his long arms, wound around the 
man’s back, squeezed tightly. But as Roby 
was much shorter than he, the hold was not 
successful. It was not long before the assem. 
bled peasants and gipsies noted that Roby 
was as expert as Nicu in wrestling. Nicu 
changed his tactics and tried to bring his 
superior height into play. But Robu was as 
quick as lightning and slipped out of every 
dangerous hold, as if he were an oiled eel and 
not a human being, and took advantage deftly 
of every opening his adversary gave him. 


UDDENLY Nicu caught the other gipsy’s 
head in the pit of his arm and whirled him 
around while he squeezed with all his might. 
He looked triumphantly at Perta, expecting to 
find encouragement in her eyes before finally 
throwing his man. But even as he turned his 
eyes toward her, he heard her cry to Robu: 

“Twist out from his armpit. Twist out, 
Robu. Twist out! Show him you are a real 
lzigan.”’ 

And at the very moment she said that, 
Robu, with a superhuman effort, freed himself 
of the other’s hold and grasped one as good as, 
if not better than, the one in which he had been 
gripped, himself. It was then clear to Nicu 
that he was wrestling a man at least as good 
as himself. Quite suddenly the women of 
Lica’s camp, standing near Perta, took her 
side. And from the volume of voices, calling 
warning and advice, the shriller voices of the 
women were for Robu, and Perta’s rose above 
all others. 

There was a long and ardent struggle. Nicu 
fought valiantly. But something seemed to 
have gone out of him because of the behavior 
of Perta and that of the other women of his 
camp. As he grew weaker, the other man grew 
stronger. In a moment of carelessness he 
permitted the overlong arms of his stocky 
opponent to wind themselves a little above his 
hips. Like a vise they squeezed, bending his 
ribs. No matter how hard Nicu tried to free 
himself, the vise was screwed tighter and 
tighter. The blood rushed up to his head and 
began to stream from his mouth and from his 
nose. Robu’s arms seemed to grow stronger 
as he squeezed. Slowly, slowly, inch by inch, 
he squeezed tighter. Nicu’s breath became 
shorter and hotter. His men friends were 
giving him advice, but the women shouted 
their bravos to the evident winner of the con- 
test. | Robu wound his legs like a snake 
around those of the taller man, and twisting 
them, he drew the exhausted man down, he 
upon him, pinning his shoulders to the ground. 

A very much weakened man, Nicu walked 
silently out of the inn that afternoon. But 
there was no prouder woman than Perta when 
she offered the flower to the winner. 

Although Nicu’s defeat brought shame to 
the tribe, Lica’s men were too good sportsmen 
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Perta 


“TASTE 

not to cheer Robu along with the others. “How can you sit around and talk with _THE i 
And so, during that day until late at night, Robu, and let him carry your water-pail, and TASTE 

et bore Robu was féted by the men and women of play and laugh with him? How could you 

Hon. t both tribes. There were many barrels of new take joy after seeing me bleeding because of 

, red wine, and many bottles of prune juice him and broken in heart and spirit?” 

Cle was which the innkeeper kept for special occasions “Because the two moons and three days 

wrestle, because of the price. And fiddlers played. The are not up yet,” Perta repeated. 

over his people sat around the long, white pine tables Nicu began to cry and beg her to be kind to 

eisurely and talked, told stories, and laughed, and ate him. She listened to his entreaties, but kept 

rea and drank, and made merry as if it were after her hands away every time he wanted to 

others a wedding and the bride and groom had been seize them. It gave her great pleasure to see 

ved her sent home, and not a wrestling match in which him thus humble himself before her. She 

ye the defeated one was mourned as well as the made no motion to stop his crying. Never 

pes victor celebrated. asked him to cease humbling himself before 

Ting It took Nicu more than a day to recover her, yet gave him no encouragement, no sign 


eck, as 


that his entreaties affected her. When he had 


Perta his senses. When he was half himself again, E 
he dressed in his best and went to Perta’s cried and begged long enough and was search- 
te tent to make explanations. He also wanted _ ing her eyes for an answer, a loud whistle was 
on her. to know why, during the fight, she had en- heard from the direction of the forest. In- 
1g look couraged his opponent. But when he came stantly Perta became alert. Paying no 
nent to the door, Perta, all huddled in her colored attention to Nicu, she arranged her hair, 
. got ‘ rags, not even so much as acknowledged his covered her shoulders with a shawl at the light 
n dow greeting. She rose, took her water-pail, of the tallow candle burning near the inner 
heavily and went out as if she had not noticed his end of the tent, and walked out. ; 
and the presence. Humiliated, Nicu walked out of “Won't you answer me?” Nicu begged again, 
s Robu the tent. He returned to his tent, speaking as he tried to rejoin her. 
vas Dot to no one, answering no one, replying to no “The two moons and three days are not up 
assem. greetings and oblivious of words of sympathy yet,” Perta laughed as she disappeared behind 
- Robu thrown him by the men. He turned back to the trees. : 
Nicu look at Perta’s tent when he had come to the Nicu could hear her bare feet splashing 
ing his flap of his own. From the small rivulet that through the little rivulet as she waded across 
was a3 serpented its way between the trees of the it. He heard loud whistling and a joyful, 
E every forest, he saw Perta returning and Robu_ eery-like cry of a hunter who sees his game. 
eel and carrying her pail full of-water, sprinkling her Nicu gave himself up again to his sorrow. __ 
with it, she running away and he after her, “Tt breaks his heart,” said Marcu to his 


> deftly 


For Marcu’s 





m playfully. Nicurushed uptothem. Midway, wife, as he heard Nicu’s cries. 

i Robu turned around and looked at him. tent adjoined that of Nicu. 

gipsy’s Nicu stopped in his tracks, while Perta, seeing 4 ; 
ed hia his discomfiture, laughed aloud and ran to DURING the following days, Robu spent all 

might. her tent. Nicu then approached the man. his spare time in Lica’scamp. He pranced 
sting to The two measured each other from head to about like a fearless, young colt, always in his 
finally toe, the pail of water between them, and best clothes, always with a big, broad laugh, 
ned lis several times Nicu bent over as if to take it. watching and following Perta wherever she 
obu: Each time his eye was caught by the fierce went, as free and untrammeled as if Nicu did 
st out, eye of Robu. Then Robu grasped the handle not exist at all. He followed her everywhere, 
oi of the pail, turned his back upon Nicu, and and she was only too willing to be with him 
carried it himself to Perta’s tent. and be seen with him. 

1 that, ah : apa i poy yee - —, . Nicu made several ae “ - Pa, 

‘ undecided as to what to do and where to go. “ach attempt was unsuccessful, and when he 
mo Robu’s loud laughter and Perta’s screams of became very insistent, she even threatened to ye H E G R E A T E S T 
ad been delight maddened him so that he returned to tell Robu that Nicu was annoying her. So e 

o Nin his tent, where he gave way to all the pent-up great was Nicu’s sorrow at losing her, it left 
1s good sorrow that was in his heart, and cried bitterly no room for jealousy against the other man. a i } \ K At ; 
nen a as he had never done since he was a child. Perta seemed to have become a hundred times 
ok tue His father and mother cried with him. more beautiful, now that he was in danger of 


calling 


losing her, than she had ever been before in his 
There was none like her in his tribe. 


IN THE WORLD 


“of the A LITTLE later, when the men had finished _ eyes. i 
, above their work, the younger ones assembled None other elsewhere. Why should he wonder Reais . ; 
around Robu outside Perta’stent. There were any other man wanted her? But she had been ANOEING or camping 
Nica many women there, all of them admiring the con- his prize, and he had lost her. on the beach or in the 
ned queror, responding to his broad jokes, all of There was no ill-will against the other man. woods—Underwood Deviled Ham 
He had won the match in a fair way. He was 


ehavior 
of his 
in grew 


walked 


them envying Perta who had won him more 
than he had won her during that fight. The 
older gipsies went to Nicu’s tent, for they felt 


the stronger. Only that did not in any way 
soften the wound that was in Nicu’s heart. 
It was as if he had lost something, the real 





sandwiches satisfy that outdoor 
hunger. 


ess he with him. They loved him and were. sorry j Just open a can of Underwood 
stocky to see him so broken up because of a woman. value of which he had not known until after Deviled ba d like b s 
ove his “There are other women. There are other he had lost it. So he cried. m, sprea _ e€ butter 
ing his women,” many said. That Saturday, old Lica came to see him. on the bread, then “taste the 
to free But Nicu answered them not. He sobbed It was the first time the chief had come to see taste”! Prime ham ground fine 
or and as if his heart would break. : his favorite during the week. and seasoned with many mild 
ad and “Try to talk to her when he is not around,” “Still crying?” Lica asked the young man. snices ’ 
cman old Marcu advised. “Talk to her. One can “Still crying?” * ; Spices. 
-ronger do so much with a woman when talking “Oh, father!” Nicu answered, his voice Send for our free booklet “The 
y inch, toher. They are like wild animals tamed by _ trembling. . Little Red Devil Recipes”. Anda 
yecame ‘hip soft words, quite as well as by a man’s Mig wil aa you done to win her back?” sample can for 25¢ in stamps. 
. wee : uica asked. : 

heal But all this made no impression upon Nicu. “T have talked to her. I have cried to At leading grocers. 

1e Con- He cried and sobbed. When they had done her.” e 

snake their utmost, the older men left him alone. “How like a child you are, Nicu!” Lica WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
wisting Later that evening, Nicu quieted down. Robu answered. “Handy with all sorts of tools, 59 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 

wn, he had returned to his camp. Nicu went to see knowing so well the grains of wood and the | Ae Bustasis Diet tee Pen 

‘round. Perta. ways of iron and steel, and yet how like a 

“What is it you have come here for?” child! You would not cry if your wheel broke | Inder 


But 
1 when 


ime to 


Perta asked, as he began to talk to her. “The 
two moons and three days are not up yet.” 
“Can it be; Perta, that you no longer love 
me?” Nicu asked. 
“The two moons and three days are not up 


down in the middle of the road. Women 
don’t believe a man in tears, for don’t they 
cry themselves?” 

“But what shall I do?” Nicu questioned 
despairingly. 
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only 14'ec to 26¢ per oz.—for 
all kinds of kmtting. Thou- 
sands of women prefer Peace 
Dale yarns. Makes up into 
lovely sweaters, scarfs, ete. 
Beautiful new colors. 
Sicilian Worsted, Ger- 
mantown, ete Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Send today for free 
samples. Peace Dale ane Dept. 
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When you come home ~ tired 
out ~a cool, refreshing shower 


ATIGUE, mental and physical, instantly vanishes before the 
shower’s sparkling, health-giving sprays. In two minutes you are 
yourself again, freshened, on your toes and assured of getting the 


Let us help you select your shower. We have a booklet, “Once- 
Used Water,” devoted to various types of showers. Suggestions on 


We will gladly send you “Once-Used Water.” When you write for 
it, if you have a regular plumber will you please mention his name? 


_ SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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A neat device which fastens on 
inside of closet door and keeps 
shoes ware in their proper place instead 
of helter-skelter on the floor or jumbled in 
shoe bags, boxes, drawers or other make- 
shifts Takes up no extra room. Sanitary 
and ornamental. Endorsed and specified 
by leading architects 

A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes and apar 
houses. Sold by deal 
ENAMEL, NICKEL 
three, $4.50 wir, $300—one, $ 
HAND PAINTED FLORAL DESIGNS 





$6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. Sizes: 20 | 


or 24 inches. West of Rockies and Car 
10c. per rack extra 


NEATWAY CO. 





Dept. 14B, Campau Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Perta 


wrestling match. Win her back by th: wing 
the same man.” 

“But he is stronger than I am.” 

“It is you who are’stronger, if your love 
for Perta is stronger than his,” Lica an- 
swered. And with these words, the chicf left 
the tent. 

Nicu was not impressed. The following 
Sunday he was almost alone in the camp, 
The men, women, and children had al! gone 
to the neighboring inn. Nicu was maddened 
by the loud laughter and the tripping feet of 
the dancers. The sounds of violin accom- 
panied by the relentless twang of a guitar 
reached his ears, mingled with the splash of 
water in the swollen brook. It seemed to him 
he could distinguish the loud laughter of 
Perta above all the noise. Starting on a 
sudden run, he arrived panting at the inn. 
They were all outdoors. The gipsy fiddlers 
were sitting upon a table. The dancers were 
all around them. Upon the pine tables, 
leaning against the outer walls of the inn, were 
large crocks filled with foaming wine. Within 
the door of the inn, on a low broiler, the inn- 
keeper’s wife was turning spits on which were 
shreds of meat, highly seasoned and spiced to 
increase the thirst of the dancers. Nicu 
caught the eve of Perta who was dancing with 
Robu. Nicu’s appearance at the inn seemed 
to signify to her his acceptance of the defeat 
of the previous week. He himself had thought 
his longing to speak to Perta again had made 
him go to the inn, but the triumphant looks 
she gave right and left as she danced with her 
arm locked into Robu’s were too much for 
Nicu. A sense of strength of which he had 
never thought himself capable suddenly seemed 
to pervade him. He felt he could not only 
crush a man in his arms, but that he could 
twist and bend steel between his fingers, and 
that there was not anything or anybody 
strong enough to resist them. 


EFORE he knew what he was doing, he 

rushed up to Robu and Perta, and with one 
turn of his arms he separated them as they 
danced. There was nothing to be said after 
that. The fiddlers stopped playing. The 
circle of men and women widened. The two 
wrestlers in the center now threw off their 
coats and bared their bodies to their belts. 
It was a new Nicu, one they had never seen 
before. There was complete silence as the 
two men grappled in the initial attempt to 
seize one another’s arms. Only Perta emitted 
a long sigh when she saw that Nicu had ob- 
tained the better hold on the other man. They 
grappled silently for a few moments. Not a 
sound. Notaword. Only the loud breathing 
and the dull thuds of large hands falling upon 
the flesh of bare arms and bare shoulders, the 
swish of holds broken and retaken, and the 
shuffling of feet which seemed to hold on with 
all the strength of the whole body to the 
ground underneath them. From time to 
time only little cries of wonderment escaped 
from the throat of Perta. And each one of her 
cries was in favor of Robu. Nicu’s body 
seemed suddenly to have grown twice in size, 
in length and width. Had he shown only half 
so much strength the previous Sunday, the 
match would have been his very easily, for 
in less than a quarter of an hour he had bound 
and twisted the other man’s body in many 
ways, and it fell upon the ground like a heap 
of lifeless flesh. Nicu, with hair flying and 
sweat rushing down his hairy chest, circled 
his blood-shot eyes around the assembly. 
In a few long strides he reached the frightened 
Perta, now beyond herself with fear. He had 
hardly approached her when he seized hold of 
her tresses and dragged her along with him, 
the men and women looking on. He pulled 
her after him, saying not a word, to his tent. 
Perta cried and screamed and tried to free 
herself all the way, but Nicu would not let 
go of the hair in his hand. In one movement 
he threw her upon her knees, when they 
reached his tent. 
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“Bring the pail of water here!” he ordered, 
as he showed her the pail in the corner of the 
room. 

“Am I your serf that vou talk to me that 
way? That you handle me that way?” 
Perta cried, as she tried to rearrange her hair 
and clothes. 

“Bring water,” he yelled at her, raising his 
fists above her head. 

She went over to the water-pail. 
to a large copper basin. 

“Bring that here,’ he ordered raucously, 
as he threw off his shoes. 

She did as he told her, protesting loudly. 

Nicu splashed water over his face and 
washed his feet. Then, as he took them out of 
the basin, he ordered, “Dry them for me.” 

She tried to resist his orders, but there was 
such powerful command in his attitude. His 
fists were raised above her head. She felt 
helpless and tiny beside him. Still she 
resisted. 

“The two months and three days are not 
up yet,” she faltered. 

“They are up today,” Nicu shouted at her. 

“They are not. There is a full moon yet.” 

“T say they are up even if two moons have 
yet to come and go. And now dry my feet,” 
Nicu shouted. 

Perta knelt down with the towel in her 
hand. Her tresses had uncoiled completely 
and now hung far down below her shoulders 
and had fallen upon Nicu’s bare feet. Sud- 
denly she wrapped her hair around them, 
pressing his feet tightly to her breast, and look- 
ing up into his blazing-eyes, she cried, 

“Oh, Nicu, why did you not do this before?” 

And the two moons and three days were up 
that day as far as Perta and Nicu were con- 
cerned. 
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He pointed 


proposition, because everybody had supposed 
that the cream produced in winter, when 
there was a natural refrigeration of milk and 
cream, would be more suitable for the making 
of high-grade butter than the cream produced 
in the summer when the cows were on pasture. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the case, 
if we are to believe the sworn testimony of the 
witnesses. 2 

There was one member of Congress who 
raised his lone voice in protest against the 
revocation of this order. [ think I may prop- 
erly mention his name. It was the Hon. J. 
Charles Linthicum of the 4th Maryland Dis- 
trict. He was not present in person, but sent 
a letter which was read by Commissioner 
Williams. Mr. Linthicum stated in this letter: 

“T entirely agree with the ruling of the 
Attorney-General that butter in which neu- 
tralizer is used in manufacture is subject to the 
tax prescribed by law and that, further, butter 
in which coloring matter is used is subject to 
such regulations.” 

_Mr. Linthicum also called attention to tes- 
timony given in the 64th Congress on a resolu- 
tion which he introduced asking for sanitary 
Inspection of the creameries of the country. 
His statement in regard to this is most 
illuminating: 

“At this hearing a number of gentlemen 
testified and a very large number of magazine 
articles were submitted, as also letters from 
various people, and particularly was the tes- 
tmony of gentlemen from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, all of whom let it be known 
that the cream which is now entering into the 
manulacture of butter is in a vast number of 
cases Impure, sour, and in some cases it was 
testified that it was very unclean.” 

He also said that at this hearing the parties 
who were protesting against the inspection 
were very bitterly opposed to the investigation 
of the sanitary conditions of their creameries. 
He called attention also to the following state- 
ment made by the Bureau of Animal Industry: 

‘That 94.5 percent of the creameries of the 
country ar insanitary to a greater or less 











HIS charming room is 

one of thoseillustrated in 
color in our bock ‘‘Bedroom 
Interiors’’. Write for book- 
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Spreads with an ‘old-time’ air 


jo quaint, colorful Nov- 
elite Spreads are unique in 
their lovely weaves of Grand- 
ma’s day. Tufted patches, a 
basket weave through which 
bold blocks are traced; simple 
sampler stitchery, prim rows 
of darning stitch—the designs 


are many and the colors rose, 
blue, gold, all white or all ecru. 


Light and easily laundered, 
Novelites are the modern, 
practical bedspreads. Hem- 
med, scalloped or fringe edge, 
tuck-in or cut-out corners, 
shams to match, $3.50 to$15. 
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It’s carefully braided, not just twisted. No splinters. 
blow off. 


Last but not least, it’s trade marked and guaranteed for your protection. 
Why not eliminate all this extra work and worry? 


lines break, thereby soiling your wash. 


“Silver Lake’? Clothes Line Lasts for Years 


A. W.Baylis Co. Seve Selling Agents Dept. B, 66-72 Leonard St., New York 


oO a ee, 


Clothes pins take firm hold and clothes do not 


Has special loop making it easy to put up and take down and many other advantages. 


Most likely you have had 
If your 


local merchant happens to be without it, write us—we will tell you 


where and how to g 


Should be a 

healthy, happy 

aA growing baby ifit 
pie aed has loving care, 
proper food and 


‘: _ ple comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods 
of every kind. Shows 24 styles of white em- 
broidered flannels, infants’ complete outfits, sepa- 
rate articles, rubber goods, baby baskets, hundreds 
of necessary articles for mothers and the baby. 
Suggestions and information on care and feeding 
of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 
FREE Sample Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

sold by us exelusively, the softest, smoothest baby 
flannels known. Samples of baby white goods, 
dimities, long cloth, nainsook, batiste, antiseptic 
diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, ete. 

17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 
Complete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first wardrobe, 
including 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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et it. 
“ SILVER LAKE CO. 
308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


ASTEINPA Bo. 


860 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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You should know the joy 
of cleaning this way 


Oo 300,000 women have lightened 
the burden of rug cleaning with the 
easy-gliding, thorough-cleaning Vacuette. 


Complete in itself and always ready, 
these happy women have found the 
Vacuette so easy and simple to use that 
daily cleaning quickly becomes a habit 
—their rugs have regained their old time, 
sparkling freshness and beauty. 


The combined action of deep cleaning 
suction and revolving brush are automat- 
ically operated in the Vacuette without 
any electrical connections. You can see 
and use this wonderful cleaner in your 
own home without any inconvenience or 
obligation. Simply look in the phone 
book for Vacuette or write to us. 


THE SCOTT & FETZER CO., Cleveland, O. 
Largest Manufacturers of Automatic 
acuum Cleaners in the World 


Also manufactured in Canada by Vacuettes, Ltd. 
Miller Bidg., 48 York Street, Toronto 
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ful suggestions, it tells how to 
{vow write NOW ! The old house of Wing, wishes you to eno of Heeree poe rer 
of Complete Information about Pianos.’* 


Endorsed by Good 
the EVERY WOMAN 
Ci remove stains and how to care for 
Freight paid ways. Return if you Easy terms 
Write! 340 Dages aes, The New ort World says ‘‘Every one — 
fw is book. iled free and prepaid. ‘Write 


Housekeeping and 
/] will want this new book—‘‘The 
p Care and Preservation of Rugs 
non electric VACUUM CLEANER ~ s. Send for it today—it’s free. 
Pounded T F Wi 55 “55th 
S amous 1 ng Year 
WING & SON, ‘13th Street and 9th Avenue, Dept.B- 22. New York, N. Y. Rico Pinger Plance and Grands 
2952S. S25 2S252625 — Se S2Se5 S25e5e5 Se S2S2SeS525e5e5. 


Modern Priscilla 
and Carpets’. It is full of help- 
FREE Trial Until October | il: 
Sn the rich fi tone, the secret of which for three sod prices, GS 
a. Loge held in one family. Save from $150 to $300 at reduced prices, 
— Sa ceenad price — Direct to you. so45 
































If you are redecorating 
your walls or refinish- 
ing Woodwork— 


Do you know how to choose the correct 
type of floor finish, how to make old floors 
look like new? Do you want tom aster 
the difficult que stion of rugs and carpets? 
Do you know the right finish for every 
kind of wall? How to treat woodwork? 
Choice of color and finish? Do you know 
the secret of color combination? Good 
Housekeeping’s Studio of Furnishings and 
Decorations has just prepared 2 folios 
which will give you the answer to these 
questions. 


Cl Floor Finishes and 
Coverings......................25¢ 


Cc] Interior Woodwork and 
Wall Finishes... 

Check the name of the folio you 

desire, and send money order or 


stamps with your name and 
address. Do not send cash. 


Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations 


Goov HousEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


3 new folios 


Good Housekeeping 

announces three new 

folios which fill three 
important needs. 


C] The Bride’s Book 


—contains suggestions - for 
trousseau, household linens, ar- 
rangement of the wedding, decora- 
tions, the wedding gown and 
bridesmaids’ costumes, etc. 


Cl Needlework —- 
ment No. 2 
—Anne Orr’s Needlework Sup- 
plement with designs in color for 
embroidery on summer frocks, 
filet crochet, cross-stitch, etc. 


[ | Baby’s Layette 

1 —and fittings for the nursery. 
A beautifully illustrated and com- 
prehensive folio. Suggestions for 
baby’s layette which can be made 
at home or bought. 


OS Nig ect eo 











Above folios sent for price listed, postpaid. 
Be sure to write name and address plainly. 
Send no money; send check or money order. 


Goopv HousEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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degree; that 61.5 percent of the cream used 
is unclean or decomposed, or both; that 72.6 
percent of the cream is not pasteurized, but is 
made into butter to be consumed in raw state. 
in which state its germs retain their virulence 
for a long period of time. It was upon this 
issued statement of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry that I predicated my resolution.” 

I have tried to give both sides of this ques- 
tion in as full and fair a manner as is possible 
with my limited space. I fear that this atti- 
tude on the part of the creamery men must, 
of necessity, have the effect of decreasing the 
faith of the consumers in the character of the 
product which they are consuming. In view 
of the fact that the final outcome, after Com- 
missioner Williams retired, was a revocation 
of the order, our people now can be certain of 
the fact that they are eating a lot of butter 
made from decomposed and rancid cream, or 
from cream with high acidity and a very bad 
odor, and that this butter is manufactured by 
the neutralization process, which is employed 
either to make more butter or _ increase 
palatability. 

While the makers of this kind of butter 
have not been enthusiastic about telling the 
consumer all about it, they were forced to 
coin some term which would be understood 
in the trade and which they could use in their 
commercial transactions. They were masters 
of English phraseology. They called the 
cream which they used, “neutralized cream,” 
and the chemical which they employed a 
“neutralizer,” and the butter they made was 
understood by them to be “‘neutralized butter.” 
I can not find any evidence, however, that the 
term “neutralized,” with an explanation of 
what the term meant, was ever placed upon a 
single package of this butter that found its 
way to the housewife’s table. The word 
“neutralized” without further comment would 
cause no alarm in the housekeeper’s mind. 
Neutralizing, indeed, may be a very helpful 
process. In chemistry it means so balancing 
an alkali and an acid as to produce neutrality 
in the product. In international politics it 
means a balancing of armaments. In labor 
disputes it means harmonizing the rights of 
capital and labor. In the family it means 
preserving the tranquillity of the domestic 
circle. But in the dairy it signifies the use of 
bad cream in the manufacture of butter. 


Lactic Acid Fermentation 


Before the days of the creamery, when 
butter was made almost exclusively by farmers’ 
wives, it was the custom to allow the cream 
to become mildly sour, due to the development 
of lactic acid therein. The cream was kept 
two or three days. The churnings took place 
two or three times a week. The butter made 
was good, bad, and indifferent, according to 
the skill and cleanliness of the maker. Our 
people, therefore, have from time immemorial 
been in the habit of using butter slightly and, 
to most persons, agreeably flavored with this 
lactic-acid ferment. Such butter is agreeable 
and unobjectionable. Whenever the farmer's 
wife, however, allowed the cream to get too 
sour and approach rancidity, a bad-tasting 
product was the result. 

The inauguration of the creamery introduced 
science into butter making. Where large 
churnings are made every day and the cream 
is churned by the thermometer and the watch, 
the product is immensely improved. The term 
“creamery,” therefore, justly became synony- 
mous with the best type of butter. 

Now enters a third element into the butter 
industry—commercialism. It has assumed 
two forms. Form 1 sought to make butter 
carrying more water. The farmer was pal 
for his cream according to its content of fat. 
The butter was sold by its weight. Therefore, 
the wetter the butter, the more profitable. 

We now come to the second form. The 
country and village stores were filled with bad 
butter, made under unsanitary conditions, 

| from spoiled cream, by the farmers’ wives, os 
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having been made, was, by long keeping, ren- 
dered rancid in the absence of cold storage in 
the localities where it was produced. This 
bad buticr was bought up and sent to reno; 
vating plants, where it was reworked under 
the existing law. The law required the butter 
to be reworked without the addition of chem- 
jcals, and when purified in this way, it paid a 
light tax and was properly marked by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Every package 
of renovated butter came to the consumer 
so marked as to be easily recognized. This 
yas an honest, straightforward business bene- 
ficial to both makers of poor butter and the 
consumer of the renovated article. 

But the spirit of commercialism did not like 
having to sell renovated butter for what it was; 
hence the invention of the “neutralizing” 
process. Presto! the solution of the problem 
is found. Stop buying the farmer’s bad 
butter. Buy his bad cream. There is no law 
prohibiting the renovation of cream. No tax 
has to be paid on renovated cream. Moreover, 
the farmer will sell his passé cream for a much 
lower price than he would be able to get for 
his sweet cream. A far cheaper supply of 
butter fat will thus be available. The small 
farmer who had little cream to sell proved to 
be the chief purveyor of badly decayed cream. 
The dealers would supply him with a five- 
gallon can, and he could put his cream in it 
day by day until it was full. He had to 
pay the freight to the neutralizing factory on 
a full five-gallon can whether it was full or not. 
He therefore would keep the can until it was 
full up to the lid. Often a week or ten days 
would pass before the can was ready for ship- 
ment. It requires no brilliant imagination to 
ascertain the condition of this package when 
it reached the station, especially in July and 
August. I have seen these cans standing in 
the hot sun on the platform in the middle of 
summer, waiting for the express car. Not only 
had lactic fermentation done its full work, but 
also the fermentation of rancidity, and often 
alcoholic fermentation, had set in. This 
produced large quantities of carbon dioxide, 
causing the fermented cream to overflow and 
run down the sides of the can. Such is part of 
the raw material from which neutralized 
butter is now made and sold in large quantities 
in all parts of the country under fanciful 
creamery names and with no notice whatever 
of its character. 


A Bombshell in the Ranks 

It became necessary, owing to the growing 
body of trade in this article, to get a closer 
unity among the makers, especially in view of 
the fact that there were rumors of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to restrict this business in some way 
in the interests of the consumer. To be sure, 
everything was still going on in a perfectly 
charming way in this growing business. It is 
also true that the lowly farmer was getting 
starvation prices for his butter fat, and the 
people of the country were paying big prices 
for this neutralized product, and the makers 
were reaping large profits. In other words, 
the bad butter business was booming. Sud- 
denly a bombshell burst among this ‘body of 
boomers. In the Treasury Department there 
Was one official who thought the public ought 
to know the truth about the butter they were 
buying. In the law defining butter and 
adulterated butter he saw a statement par- 
ticularly pertinent to the case in hand. This 
definitely said that if any chemicals were used 
in the manufacture of butter, the resultant 
product was adulterated, and under the law it 
should be plainly marked adulterated and pay 
a tax of roc a pound. Under this authority, 
Commissioner Williams issued an order that 
alter a certain date all neutralized butter 
should be properly branded and a tax paid. 
Consternation reigned in the camp of the 
neutralizers. The tax of roc per pound would 
neutralize a very considerable amount of their 
Proht, and as for marking each package of this 
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Brighten Your Home 
With Cheerful Curtain Effects 


Modern housewives everywhere are insisting on Bluebird 
Curtain Rods. They are an efficient aid to all curtains 
and draperies, developed by experienced makers of home 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Practical, simple, sagless, durable, “Bluebirds” 
allow beautiful and harmonizing draping effects. 
Distinctive finishes of Satin Gold or White Enamel, 
and single. double, and triple styles suit every home, 
every window, and every curtain. 

















You can tell ‘‘Bluebirds” by their patented 
strengthening ribs. See that the Rods you 
buy have these—also the ‘‘Bluebird™ trade- 
mark. Ask your dealer. 







H. L. JUDD CO., Inc., NEW YORK 
‘Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years” 








Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Tea Rooms, System of Spare-Time Training for a 

Motor Inns, call for ambitious women, splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 

all ages. Big salaries, fine living, quick other executive, Tea Room Manager, 

advancement, fascinating work in Ameri- ete. We put you in touch with excel- 

ca’s Fourth Largest Industry. Train ut lent opportunities. Write for Free Book, 
home — past experience un- “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


You can’ qualify in a few LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


short weeks with the Lewis Room 2458 Washington, D. C. 















butter ‘adulterated” in letters so large that 
even the blind could almost see, there wouldn’t | 
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Beauty, art and usefulness 
are the qualities that open 
the portals of well-appointed 
homes to Stieff Solid Silver- 


ware. 


When purchased piece by 
piece, even the most exclu- 
sive patterns can be easily 
matched at all times. 
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Set 


The name “‘Stieff’’ on every 
piece is your guarantee of 
life-time service. Sold by 
weight direct to you. 


Write for The Stieff Cata- 
logue, The Progressive Gift 
Plan and The Art of The 


Silversmith. 


THE STIEFF CO. 


Salesrooms Factory 
17 N. Liberty St. 311 W. Redwood St. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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If your dealer hasn’t Shi-nup 

Silver Cleanser, send us his name 

and 35c for a half pint. Money 

ras attete (ste Mb bmetttcr- tats item 

3 5 6 Gu OF <n ca. 0 O2 OF OF On Bw O10). Ot. Ou D f : 

1133 Main Street Racine, Wisconsin § | 
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Famous Rose Pattern 
Iced Tea Spoon 











$9.50 per 14 doz. 
Weight 7.10 ozs. per 4% doz. 
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Fire Ste ofte HOUR. 


EVERY CONVENIENCE AND 
COMFORT FOR YOUR HOME 


THE ELECTRIC HALF COMPRISES: An 
electric (insulated), an electric 
broiler three cooking discs. 


ie oo oe 


water connectio 


‘COAL FOR WINTER ~ ELECTRICITY FOR SUMMER _ 


OR BOTH AT ANYTIME 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY Boston,Mass. 


" IME T.G. ARROWSMITH CO. 











Here is the Best Novel of a Small Town 
You Have Ever Read! 


Under aThousand Eyes 


By FLORENCE BINGHAM LIVINGSTON 


Elbert Hubbard said, ‘God made the Country, man 
made the City—but the Devil made the Small Town.” 


@ When Heather Davenway went back to her old home 
town, she too thought Hampton Valley was the devil’s 
handiwork. @ And when she found herself under the scan- 
dalized scrutiny of a thousand prying eyes, no wonder she 
cried, “It’s a wicked place.” 


@ But was it? What caused Heather Davenway to change 
her mind makes Under a Thousand Eyes the most human 
and understanding novel of a Small Town ever written. 


Wherever books are sold, $2.00 


119 W. 4oth St. @sinopolitan Book @rporation New York, N. Y. 
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True to Name and Label] 


be room enough remaining on a pound of 
butter for the words “fancy creamery.” 
Moreover, the housewife wouldn’t buy a pound 
of this product as soon as she knew the truth 
about it. 

Hasty steps were taken to marshal the 
cohorts of the neutralizers. Appeals for a 
delay and for hearings deluged the Commis- 
sioner. Wishing to be frank and fair in this 
matter, he ordered a hearing. Political jn- 
fluence was brought to bear. I went to the 
hearings. About twenty-five members of 
Congress were present, all asking to have the 
ruling set aside. Experts of the creameries and 
officials of many states were present and lent 
their influence to secure a reversal of the ruling, 
The public, however, had Commissioner Wil- 


| liams and the officials of the Dairy and Food 


Commission of Minnesota on their side. The 


| public won. Commissioner Williams refused 


to change his rulings. Soon after the hearings 
were over, however, there was a change in 
administrations. Mr. Williams resigned, by 
request. A new Commissioner ‘took office. 
A few weeks thereafter, the Williams rulings 
were abrogated. The neutralizers triumphed. 
The American housewife is buying and eating 
neutralized butter without any knowledge of 
that fact. 

What should the attitude of the housewife 
be in this case? She should make herself 
heard. She has now an authority which a few 
years ago she did not possess. She is a voter. 

Nevertheless she will have great difficulty in 
securing any favorable action by Congress. 
Unfortunately, the Agricultural Bloc, with a 
few exceptions, is favorable to the present 
condition of affairs. But there is a vitality in 
truth which can never be destroyed. Some 
day the dairy world will rise in its might to 
protect its own products. The future of a 
business is always threatened whenever there 


| is any degradation of its products. 


All the witnesses under oath who were in 


| favor of revoking Commissioner Williams’ 


order, declared that if it were continued it 


| would destroy the creamery business. In 


saying this, they said that “if rancid and 
decomposed cream and cream very acid with 
a bad odor were excluded from butter the 
butter business will go on the rocks.” It is 
better that the business should go on the 
rocks than be continued under a false or mis- 
leading label. Each housewife has the right 
to know the character of the butter she buys. 
If even 5 percent of it were marked, “Made of 
cream unfit for consumption until purified by 
a neutralizer,” it would be sufficient. 

I do not think the housewife should insist 
upon the tax. I do not believe in taxing even 
poor food, except in so far as it may be neces- 
sary to secure a proper label. Instead of a 
tax of roc a pound, a tax on neutralized butter 
of the same magnitude as that now imposed 
upon oleomargarin would be entirely sufficient. 
It would secure a proper labeling. All I think 
the housewife should ask for is that the butter 
she buys should be true to name and label. 

Let every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
demand that the butter on the market should 
be correctly labeled. 


A Simple Course in 
Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 66) 


pattern. Baste the shoulder seams of the over- 
blouse on the right side, place sleeve in armhole 
according to notches (seam inside) and baste 
sleeve and underarm seam in one (seam to 
right side). Try on the lining; adjust the 
straps; note the length and proportion of the 
flounces, which should be as they appear m 
the sketch, and raise them, or trim the lower 
edges. Try on the overblouse. If the 
blouse is too full in the bust, take in the under- 
arm seam; if too long in the shoulder, set the 
sleeve higher on the blouse, and if the sleeve 
is too long, shorten it at the lower edge. I 
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the blouse is too long, it may be shortened at 
the lower edge also. 

Remove the dress, make any necessary 
alterations, and correct the corresponding side. 

Use French seams throughout, with the 
exception of the seam at armhole in the 
flounced dress, which should be a plain seam 
overcast, or bound with a bias strip of the 
dress material. Finish the top and bottom 
of the lining of the flounced dress with a 
narrow hem. When gathering the flounces, 
turn in the upper edge one-quarter inch and 
gather close to the folded edge; this edge will 
be the only finish needed. Where extra 
material is gathered to the edge of a slash, 
turn to the right side and stitch it flat, so as to 
hold it well in place and make a good finish. 


Different Types of Decoration 
Any one of the types of decoration suggested 
may be applied to either dress according to 
the sort of material chosen for it. 
If bias binding, in the same or contrasting 


color, has been chosen for trimming the one- | 


piece dress, this may be applied (Fig. 6, above) 
to the back of the neck, back shoulder, and 
around the lower edge of the sleeve in one 
continuous piece. Then the front of the neck 
should be bound separately, and the back 
shoulder brought over the front and sewed 
from the under side by hand, catching the 
front seam securely to the stitching on the 
binding on the back. Leave two inches open 
at the neck for freedom in putting the dress 
on. Or the shoulder seam may be closed, 
except for two inches, and only the neck and 
sleeves bound. The lower edge of the dress 
may also be bound instead of being hemmed. 

A binding may likewise be used on the 
flounces of the other dress, in which case it 


must be applied like all other trimming, before | 


the flounces are put on the lining. 


Pipings of the same or contrasting material, | 


according to the type of material used in the 
dress, may be applied both as decoration and 
finish. 


through the center, placed to the edge of the 
garment, as shown in Fig. 1, stitched and 
turned back to the wrong side (Fig. 2). If 
used at the neck, the piping should be cut wide 
enough and so folded that the extra material 
may form a facing, after the piping is turned. 

Rickrack braid may be used on some of the 
heavier cotton materials, and should be placed 
and stitched in the same way that the pipings 
are used. It is a very effective trimming for 
aprons and morning dresses (Fig. 3). 

Double overcasting is sometimes carried 


out in two colors on a plain cotton material. | 


A narrow hem or binding should be basted on 
the edge to be so finished, and then a single 
row of overcasting worked from right to left 
(Fig. 5), the length of the hem. The second 
row is worked in the reverse direction to form 
this simple decorative stitch (Fig. 4). 

The chief point to be thought of, in choosing 
one’s decoration, is to have it combine well with 
the material used. 
Suggested could be successfully carried out on 
cotton materials, but with silk our judgment 
should make us choose bindings or pipings, 
Preferably in the same color as the dress. 


If a piping is applied to the edge of a | 
flounce or seam, the bias strip may be folded | 


Any one of the methods | 













































This Trade-mark 
‘was Created to 
Make Shopping 
Easier for You 


The purchase of kitchen and house- 
hold utensils would be a difficult 


| task indeed if the housewife were 
compelled to judge those she bought 
solely through an examination of their 
appearance in the store. 

How much would be beyond detection — 
the kind of materials used; the workman- 
ship on important details, such as welded 
attachments of handles and spouts; the 
number of coatings of enamel, etc. What 
an endless search from store to store it 
would be, too, before one could be sure 
she was getting the best article obtain- 
able for the purpose! 

Long before the use of trade marks to 
identify articles of known quality came 
into common practice, the Vollrath Com- 
pany was laying the foundation for the 
existence of its distinguishing mark. 


What “Vollrath” Stands For 


| The habit of painstaking care in the 
| manufacture of enameled utensils was 








| Mrs. Christine Fredericks 
Book on Kitchen Manage- 
ment mailed on request. 


7 authority on  gool 
ng has written a helpf 

booklet, “Come Into My Kitchen” 
which we will gladly mail 









| free to you, if you will 
| write us. mentioning the 
} name of your dealer 


Address The Vollrath Co 
Dept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 


For Sale by hardware 
and department 
stores everywhere 
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being constantly instilled into the work- 
ers in this pioneer enameling plant of 
America. A definite policy was set that 
whatever Vollrath made should be of the 
finest quality possible. In short, the Voll- 
rath Company was building a character 
that would endure always and insure a 
definite unchanging quality for its products. 


That character now has lived through 
more than half a century of progress. 
Today the Vollrath line of kitchen and 
household utensils occupies the posi- 
tion of first choice of so many of America’s 
good housekeepers because of the excellence 
of its manufacture and the practical, 
beautiful designs of the articles it includes. 


And it is easy to distinguish it—every 
article bears in a conspicuous place, the 
blue oval trade-mark illustrated above. 
Today any woman can buy a utensil 
trade-marked Vollrath in any store and 
know she is getting a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory article for the purpose intended. The 
Vollrath trade-mark is all she need find. 


%THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Cn Wisconsin 
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| How Mothers 


The world over, teach their children 
| to love oats ; 


This morning, millions of children of many nations had Quaker 
Oats for breakfast. 

Some of their mothers sent ten thousand miles to get it, because 
of its superior flavor. 

They want their children to love oats, for this is their supreme 
food. It supplies 16 needed elements. For growing, active 




















. children, nothing can take its place. 
This flavor at your call 
; — ; 
You find this super-flavor at your door. 
: Your grocer, when you ask him, sends you Quaker Oats. Then 
you get the oats whose flavor won the world. 
Phis brand is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. All the flavorless grains are discarded. A 
bushel of choice oats yields but ten pounds of these delicious flakes. 
Remember that—don’t merely ask for oats. 
Quaker brings you all that wealth of flavor. Yet it costs but 
one-half cent per dish. In a food so important to you and yours, 
be careful to get this flavory brand. 


wa 


Quaker Oats 


Just the cream of the oats 





Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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Parents, Wake Up! 
(Continued from page 67) 


brings the child to disaster; and the indiffer- 
ence of the average community to the need of 
adequate recreational facilities for children. 
“Reduced to simpler terms,” Judge Hoyt 
added, ‘‘we may say that almost always juve- 
nile delinquency is due to some serious lack in 
the child’s home, plus some equally grave lack 
in his community. The child with the right 
sort of home, who finds also normal opportu- 
nities for play awaiting him in the community, 
practically never finds his way into the Chil- 
dren’s Court.” 
Rn there is no such thing as a really bad 
child?” 


UDGE HOYT looked up sharply. “Every 
rule has its exceptions. There are moral 
imbeciles among children. But they are so 
infrequent, so rare, that they serve merely to 
emphasize the innate goodness and tract- 
ability of most boys and girls. I recall, for 
instance, the case of a boy brought to court 
by his mother on the charge of having attacked 
the family with a carving knife. The mother 
said he had made other attempts to murder 
members of the family, even getting up one 
night, tiptoeing about softly, and turning on the 
gas in the different rooms. 

“A thorough investigation into the case 
revealed that he had been before a juvenile 
court in Massachusetts for setting fire to a 
house. When I questioned him about this, 
he acknowledged that he had set the house on 
fire. 

““‘Why did you do it?’ I asked, expecting 
some childish reason, such as that he liked to 
see the flames. 

“Instead, the boy drew himself up and gave 
me a look of weary scorn for my stupidity. 

““T did it,’ he explained impatiently, ‘be- 
cause I didn’t like the people inside the house.’ 

“That boy was thereafter given a thorough 
mental and physical examination. Physically 
he was pronounced perfect. And mentally he 
passed with a record of a hundred percent. 
It was a case of moral imbecility, and he wa; 
committed to a reformatory. 

“But such cases are so unusual as only to 
prove the rule that practically all child de- 
linquents are victims of the blunders of par- 


| ents or community—particularly of parents. 


Sometimes I think the nation is faced with a 


| delinquent parent problem rather than a 





delinquent child problem.” 

“Then you think modern 
deliberately negligent?” 

‘Parents, as seen by workers in a Children’s 
Court,” he replied, “may be roughly divided 
into two classes. The first consists of vicious 
or cruel parents, who beat or starve or neglect 
their children, who send them out to beg or 
steal, or who make home hideous with drinking 
and other evil habits. The second class— 
to which I think we should confine this inter- 
view—consists of normal, intelligent, well- 
meaning parents who are ready to make any 
sacrifices for their children, but who seem to 
have no control over them whatsoever, no 
understanding of them.” 

“To what do you attribute this lack of 
understanding?” 

“To wrong methods when the children were 
in their infancy. The parents had the op- 
portunity then to instill respect and obedience 
in their children, to make close companions 
of them, to share their pleasures and sorrows, 
and establish a real bond of sympathy.” if 

“But surely you will admit, Judge Hoyt, 
pursued the interviewer, “that the child of 
today presents a much more complex problem 
than the child of yesterday?” 

“Oh, I do admit that! Child rearing today 
is beset with innumerable complexities. But 
they must all be solved, somehow. The 
modern child is here. And he must be cop 
with. We no longer light our houses with 
tallow dips. And we no longer—if we are 
parents of vision—attempt to apply the 
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child-rearing methods of a hundred years ago | 
to the restless, intellectual, overstimulated | 


odern child.” | 
muOverstimulated? Just what do you mean 


by that?” . 

“Judge Hoyt threw out his hands. “Look 
around you! Watch the boys and girls of 
today. They are almost never relaxed. They | 
jive on excitement. They crave it and will | 
have it. Their activities, their amusements— | 
all are hectic. Just consider for a moment the | 
difference between this sort of life, and the | 
life children lived a generation ago.” 

Leaning back in his chair, Judge Hoyt | 
looked down through the perspective of the | 
years to his own boyhood, and told of a simpler 
time for boys and girls, when life was quieter 
and less exciting, when children enjoyed whole- 
come pleasures, seldom visiting the theater and | 
then never being allowed to see “problem 
plays.” Now, he pointed out, our children’s 
amusements are as sophisticated as our own. 
Now, children flock into any motion-picture 
house in the neighborhood and witness scenes 
of marital infidelity, murder, and rapine that 
fifty years ago would have been considered 
unfit for adults. 

“Then you regard the motion picture a 
harmful influence on children?” demanded the 
interviewer. ‘This is one of the questions 
I wished particularly to ask you.” 

Judge Hoyt straightened up with a quick, 
emphatic gesture. “I do not consider the 
motion picture necessarily a harmful influence 
on children. I am not an enemy of the clean, 
wholesome motion picture. Far from it. 
But surely any thoughtful man or woman, with 
little children to raise, will realize the im- 
portance of keeping a watchful eye on the local 
motion picture house, taking care that their 
children see the right pictures and those only. 
So-called ‘sex pictures,’ for instance, children | 
should never see.” | 

He added after a moment: “But there are 
other, graver dangers lurking in the craze of 
the modern child for the ‘movies.’ And these 
dangers are being repeatedly urged on my 
attention by our probation officers, who are 
out in the field trying to rehabilitate the 
delinquent child. 

“For example, the very cheap picture 
houses, especially in our large cities, where 
there is no proper ventilation, no chaperonage, | 
and where strange men and boys can sit next | 
to little girls in the dark, are proving an incal- 
culable menace to the morals of our children. | 
Little girls should not be allowed to wander, 
alone, in and out of these houses, at all hours. | 
Occasionally the man in charge is of a low} 
type; cases of rape by such men come into the 
Children’s Court every now and then. And | 
between performances these obscure, shoddy | 
houses are occasionally used as improper | 
meeting-places for boys and girls. 

“Add to this the detailed crimes pictured on 
many screens—crimes which city boys partic- 
ularly imitate afterward, and the fact that 
the movie craze is so strong that great numbers 
of our children are stealing in order to get 
money to go, and it will be apparent how 
serious this problem is. 

“I do not think there is any institution in 
the country today which is wielding such an 
influence on our children as the motion picture. 
It can be made a great influence for good—it 
can be made a great influence for evil.” 








T° ILLUSTRATE his meaning, Judge Hoyt 
cited the case of a boy thief arrested in con- 
hection with a big robbery, who seemed to have 
an almost uncanny knowledge of the intricacies 
of the burglar’s profession. He confessed 
inally that he had gained this knowledge by 
wat hing closely the leading character, a 
crook, in a famous movie serial. He had 
learned thus how to take pins out of doors, to 
crawl up water spouts, and to enter shops. 
You said a moment ago, Judge Hoyt,” 
reminded the interviewer, “that great num- 
bers of children are stealing to get money to 
attend the pictures. Isn’t this due to a lack 
of legitimate spending money? Children’s 











Safeguards Baby’s Health 


No Waiting for the Ice Man 
With Kelvinator in Your Home 
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Kelvinator is the 
oldest electrical 
refrigeration for 
the home on the 
market. The first 
Kelvinator was 
made nine years 
ago. For three, 
four and five years, 
Kelvinator has 
been in the hands 
of thousands of 
owners. It has won 
for itself an envi- 
able reputation for 
reliability and 
efficiency. 


Elect ric 






With Kelvinator you can feel sure 
about baby’s milk. This electric refrig- 
eration is several degrees colder than 
ice,—and it 1s always there. 


On hottest days, it keeps milk as sweet 
and fresh as it was when placed in 
Kelvinator. Let the children drink it 
freely, without fear. 


Kelvinator is so efficient that it will keep 
even ice cream for several days. Butter 
is always fresh and hard. Lettuce, to- 
matoes, and other perishable vegetables 
are kept crisp and sound. You can buy 
meat a week ahead, if you wish, with 
Kelvinator in your home. 


Kelvinator is as easily installed as a gas range. 
All you see of it is a metal tank which fits 
right into the ice compartment of the refrig- 
erator you now have. It is entirely automatic. 
It supplies the same dry, unvarying cold all 
the year round. 


Talk with owners. The Kelvinator represent- 
ative in your community will give you a 
complete list of names. If you do not know 
who he is, write us today. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2051 Fort Street W. Detroit, Michigan 


elvinator 


Refrigeration for the Home 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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W here sunlight cannot. 
purify—germs breed 


OTHING suits germs better 
x than dark, moist, warm 
places. They thrive and multiply 
in dark, musty ‘closets; in the 
toilet bowl; in the wash basin 
and kitchen sink drains; in the 
refrigerator pipe; in all out-of-the- 
way corners—wherever the sun’s 
purifying rays do not penetrate! 

Many of those germs are of a 
dangerous type. They spread dis- 
ease. Soap and water — 


undissolved globules in “Lysol” 
Disinfectant solution—every 
single drop has 100 per cent. 
germ-killing power. That is why 
it is used in leading hospitals 
every where. 

Because of its soapy nature, 
“Lysol” Disinfectant helps to 
clean as it disinfects. Always put 
a little “Lysol” (two teaspoonfuls 
to one quart of water) into your 
— pail of cleaning water. 








alone cannot destroy 
them. An effective dis- 
infectant, frequently 
used, is your only || {0g 
safeguard against || antiseptic for 
their constant menace || 
in your home. 

“Lysol” Disinfect- 
ant is thoroughly 
effective. It is com- 
pletely soluble with 
water. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 
Sole Distributors: Lenn & 


There are no 


for personal hygiene | 


The ideal antiseptic || Then dip your broom 


or your brush or your 


(One-half teaspoonful || Cloth into this solution 


of water) |) 


eal || and you will be keep- 
; || ing your home not only 
clean, but safe and 
healthy. 

All drug stores sell 
“Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Ask about the new 
non-breakable pack- 
age for travelers. 





635 GREENWICH St., NEw York City 
Fink, Inc., New York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Complete directions for use 
every package. The genuine 


Disinfectant is put up only in 


and 16 


glass hottles containing 3, 7 


aré 7) 


“Lysol” 


brown 


ounces; each bottle is packed in a yellow 


carton. Insist upon obtaining 


“Lysol” Disinfecta 


genuine 


Disinfectant 


“For household and personal use 
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Parents, Wake Up! 


pleasures today cost money, especially in the 
big cities. Perhaps all parents don’t realize 
this.” 

“T think most parents realize it,” said Judge 
| Hoyt. “But thousands are too poor, too bur. 
| dened with the struggle for food and shelter 
| tomeet the need. And in sucha case a child— 
| a boy, particularly—is forced to earn his own 
| spending money by odd jobs around the 
| streets: by polishing shoes, by carrying lug- 
| gage at railroad stations, by selling papers, by 
| peddling chewing gum.” ee 





_| “But isn’t that a training in manliness— 


| in self-reliance?” 
| “In a sense, yes. But the trouble is that 

in a large city such employment so often 

develops into unlawful employment, since 
| unlawful employment generally reaps the 
| largest harvest. Then, again, a boy may earn 
| some ‘easy money’ and have more spending 

money than it is wholesome for him to have, 
| And unless his parents strictly supervise his 
| use of it, persuading him to buy a bicycle or 
| some other suitable thing, the money will bea 
| bad thing for him in the end. 
| “But there is an even graver aspect to this 
| custom of sending little children out into the 
| streets to earn their own pocket money, which 
| I would like to emphasize. And that is, that 
| the child who goes out into the street meaning 
| to earn money honestly, drifts frequently into 
| stealing. The temptations on every hand 
| prove too great. And so New York is literally 
| infested with small-boy thieves who, being 
| only normal boys for the most part, with no 
| money to spend and a craving for pleasure, 
| have resorted to stealing for their pastime and 
| pennies. 

“Sometimes a boy does this stealing merely 


| as the member of a lawless gang of boys. 


But frequently he drifts in with a crowd of 
older crooks, and becomes their tool. A 
little fellow who can not be seen above the 
counter in a store, for instance, can be used 
to rob the cash drawer while the older men are 
holding the shopkeeper in conversation. He 
can be shoved into small windows, can carry 
messages, pilfer from fruit stands and un- 
guarded trucks, pick pockets, peddle drugs and 
liquor, and serve professional crooks in a 
hundred ways.” 


S AN illustration of this exploitation, Judge 
Hoyt related the case of a boy who was 
sent by a ring of adult crooks to steal a truck 
load of goods valued at two thousand dollars. 
“You are young,” he was told. “If you 
get caught, it will only mean probation in the 
Children’s Court. We would get Sing Sing.” 
Overpersuaded, the boy stole the truck, 
and was delivering it to them when he was 
caught by detectives. While telling his story 


| in court, he related what the men had said. 


And investigations proved that the men had 
made this boast generally among their 
cronies. It was apparent to the court that 
although the boy was simply a tool, deserving 
of a chance on probation under any other 
circumstances, in this case it must be made 
clear that adults could not use children to 
perpetrate their crimes. And so he was sent 
away—not to a reformatory, but to another 
home where he was safe from those who were 
trying to ruin him. 

“The question of a child’s spending money, 
therefore,” concluded Judge Hoyt, “simmer: 
down to this: that none of it should be earned 
unlawfully; that too much of it is ruinous 19 
any case: and yet that every child should 
have a little. If all the desires of a child’ 
heart, however harmless, are denied it by an 
adult world, trouble may be confidently 


| looked for. Sometimes a child’s innocent and 


perfectly legitimate yearning—which could be 
supplied by its parents and is not—is the 
cause of its first blundering attempts to steal. 
“Could you cite a case to illustrate the 
latter point, Judge Hoyt?” 
He was silent for a thoughtful moment. 
“Ves, One of our probation officers tells about 
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jan girl who was arrested for shop- 


ittle Ital : 
ee Inquiry proved that the child, who 


had an excellent record, was a great athlete, 
icularly « fine swimmer. Swimming was 


a hobby which the mother disap- 
proved of. And when the swimming season 
camz on, and the mother refused to buy a 
bathing-suit for her, insisting that she could 
ewim in a dress, the child—who knew she was 
too old to swim in a dress—went to a depart- 
ment store to see how much a suit would cost 
and how long she would have to save up to 
buy one. ’ ‘ : 
‘Here she saw a bright-green bathing-suit. 
She had wanted a bright-green one, and that 
was the only green one there. In terror lest 
she lose this green one, she took it away with 
her. After being placed on probation, and 
the whole story uncovered, she was made to 
understand her crime. Later, money was 
given her with which to buy a bathing-suit. 
She has made good on probation and is a fine 


little citizen today.” 


her passion, 


HERE Judge Hoyt was interrupted by a 
court worker seeking advice and guidance 
on two troublesome cases, and it was a quarter 
of an hour before he was able to continue. 
And then, apparently greatly moved, filled 


with a deep indignation, he dropped into his | 


chair and turned quietly on the interviewer. 

“Both those cases were examples of parental 
inefficiency,” he declared. “In the first 
instance, through a raid on a disorderly house, 
two young girls were discovered—home girls 
who lived in the neighborhood and, who, un- 


known to their parents, had been frequenting | 


the place every evening, attracted by the 


music and dancing. These children had not | 


yet been harmed, but they were traveling the 
certain road to destruction. The parents, 
when informed, seemed appalled. But instead 
of blaming themselves, they blamed the 
children! How is that for logic? Of course 
the situation was due wholly to their own 
slackness and negligence. 

“In the other case a very young girl, flashily 
overdressed by her mother, was allowed to 
run wild and to attend any sort of parties 
with any sort of companions. She was 
arrested finally in a disreputable flat, her 
virtue and reputation gone. She was placed 
on probation and is making good. She 
dresses quietly and is working hard. But she 
is filled with such bitterness toward her mother 


that she refuses to live with her. And the | 


mother can’t understand, can’t seem to realize 
what she’s done!”’ 

Judge Hoyt made a gesture of despair. 
“What is the matter with parents today! 
They aren’t running their homes any more. 
They aren’t the governors of them. The 
children are running the homes; running their 
parents; running their own lives. It would 
be comical, if it weren’t tragic. 











TIME-cAny summer afternoon, 
TWO CHILDREN — Wearing light, cool canvas - 
healthy, active and strong! 
ANOTHER CHILD ~ Jeet confined - all tired out. 


Keep their feet comfortable 
~and they feel rested all over / 


Vigorous play in the fresh air and sunshine keeps the children 
well and strong. Nature prompts them to “go barefoot”. Let 
them enjoy the foot freedom they crave — in HOOD Fenway 
Sandals. Attractive little shoes, economical, long-wearing, and 
slow to soil—and then, easily cleaned. Indoors, they save the 
floors, and save noise. Ask for 


- =HOOB- fenwa 
ene. 


For older children, and grown-ups, there are other HOOD Can- 
vas Shoes. For the car, for vacation, for outings and for neigh- 
borhood wear, they bring a new sense of comfort — and they 
save the leather shoes. HOOD shoes are well made, of tested 
materials, and they give surprising wear. They look well, and 
hold their shape. Let every member of the family enjoy cool, 
comfortable HOOD Canvas Footwear this summer—they will 





“Every day parents flock into this court | 


and beg us to control their children. And 
woat do we find? We find soft, indulgent 
tnothers who have hidden their children’s 
misdemeanors trow the father, when the 
father’s punishment or advice might have 
saved the situation. We find fathers who are 
too selfishly absorbed in business to care how 
their children are being raised, just so they 
don’t get underfoot. We find mothers who 
weakly allow their children unlimited liberty 
because other young people in the neighbor- 
hood are allowed it. We find well-meaning 


fathers who actually boast that they throw the | 
whole burden of child-rearing on the mother, | 


virtuously declaring that they ‘never inter- 
fere,’ r 

“ “Never interfere!’”” he repeated. “Why, 
the interference of a loving, conscientious father 
is the greatest blessing any child can hope for. 
Fathers know the world. They are better 
able to appreciate the dangers surrounding 
the average boy or girl—the girl, especially— 
than any mother can.” : 
, He paused suddenly and leaned forward. 
Ask the average father what he thinks of 
late hours and unc haperoned dances for young 





all thank you. 
Send for the Hood Canvas Footwear Buying Guide. 


Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS 


Illustration shows where blocks of solid silver are inlaid at 
1 > ’ s 
the two points of wear before plating. All Holmes & Edwards 
Super Plate tea, dessert, soup and table spoons, breakfast and 
dinner forks are 
Solid Silver where it wears. 
This quality is available in 
Century Hostess 
Jamestown Newport 
Sinple gift pieces as low as $1.00. 
Complete chests $35.00 and up. 


Silverplate from the House of 
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Parents, Wake Up! 


girls; of inadequately chaperoned trips tg 
seaside cottages with other young people; 
of long, unchaperoned motor rides; of rouge 
and powder and immodest dressing; of dances 
in dark or dimly-lit rooms; of ing: girls 
meeting’ friends at dance halls ‘and “cheap 
picture houses and candy stores for hours of 
aimless loafing—and he will become very much 
agitated and assure you positively that his 
little girls are not doing such things. 

“But how does he know whether they are 
ornot? Answer me that! How many parents 
know today—mothers or fathers either—where 
their boys or girls are when away from home 
and just what they are doing? It is ‘the thing? 
the fad, for children to be allowed complete 
liberty. Our children eat and sleep at home~ 
part of the time; and we clothe and equip 
them, and see them on their occasional dashes 
in and out of the house. Our homes today are 
like—” he hesitated—‘like captainless vessels 
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in the hands of mutinous crews! 


“WOU SPOKE, Judge Hoyt, of the lack of 
religious training.” ; 

“Yes. That is another pitiful lack in our 
modern, ill-governed home. And it is a 
tremendous factor in juvenile delinquency, 
Sunday-school seems to have gone the way of 
the chaperone—into the discard. Thousands 
of our American children are being raised 
without any Christian teachings whatsoever— 
without even being told that the Ten Com- 
mandments, are the basis of all successful 
living, the standard of conduct to which thev 
will have to conform out in the world.” 

He shrugged pityingly. ‘Is it any wonder 
there is so much juvenile delinquency toda 

“But surely there is a remedy for all this?” 

“Of course, there is a remedy. And for 
young parents, with little children, it will be 
found easy to apply. They simply need to 
begin now to make the home what it should 
be—a joint cooperative scheme with father 
and mother as the disciplinary heads.” 

“But what of the older parents—those with 
adolescent boys and girls who are disobedient, 
disrespectful, irreligious, and sophisticated? 
Must they sit back and see their children 
come to pitiful destruction?” 

“By no means! But the turning of the tide 
is going to require an effort—a prodigious 
effort, it may be. And infinite tact and 
patience. Of course, self-government is the 
ideal solution in such a case.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“T mean a membership in one of the popular, 
self-governing boys’ or girls’ clubs, as, for 
instance, the Boy or Girl Scouts. Such a 
club, with its high ideals and absorbing 
interests, gives the child, along with his fun, 
a stern moral code which he would not accept 
from his parents, but is perfectly willing to 
impose on himself. It gives the boy an outlet 
for his runaway or wanderlust tendency, 
through filling up his time with wholesome 
outdoor pleasures; and it properly directs his 
team spirit, which otherwise results in the 
lawless gang spirit. It keeps the girl on tiptoe 
to win honors in health, morality, and obedience 
to authority.” 

Sometimes, however, Judge Hoyt went on 
to add, fathers and mothers of uncontrollable 
children find it advisable to cooperate with 
other parents in the neighborhood. 

And to illustrate his meaning he related 
the experiment of a small New York City 
suburb, where the parents had found it im- 
possible to keep their children in at night 
because “all the others” were out playing 
every night. Alarmed over the children’s 
poor school reports, these parents got together 
and appointed certain nights in the week as 
the official “play nights.” The plan worked, 
no child thereafter having that nightly excuse 
before which the modern parent seems to 
quail—“everybody else is doing it.” 

“And speaking of parents getting together,” 
added Judge Hoyt, “a parent-teachers’ as 
sociation is an excellent thing. Nothing could 
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ghool and home. 
" “ft is apparent to court workers today that 


the child’s disrespect for his parents is being 
carried into the schoolroom, where he lacks 
respect for his teacher, and from the school- 
room out into the world, where he lacks 
respect for law or authority of any sort. Is it 
any wonder that over 10,000 children appeared 
in this court alone last year, more than 5000 
of whom were delinquents—lawbreakers— | 
between the ages of eight and fifteen years?” | 

By a happy combination of school and home, | 
aninterlocking of the two, with more sympathy | 
and cooperation on both sides, Judge Hoyt | 
declared, the truancy problem, at least—if not | 
many other problems of child life—would be 
glved. He went on to explain that the 
investigations of probation officers into the 
cases of delinquent boys and girls often reveal 
interesting sidelights on truancy—frequently 
uncovering pitiful and perfectly legitimate 
reasons why a truant boy or girl could not 
face the classroom. 

“T recall the case of a little Italian lad,” he 
said, “who was brought before me for truancy. 
He was from Southern Italy and was of the 
smiling, lovable type that-greets your sternest 
rebuke with a friendly smile, taking away half 
the force of it. I felt an interest in him from 
the first, he was obviously such a decent, manly, 
little fellow. And I was distressed to have him 
brought before me again, a little later, by the 
probation officer, as a determined truant. I 
tried to reason with him, to make him under- 
stand that going to school meant the difference 
between being a day laborer and a successful 
man. 

“Instead of answering, he began to cry, 
the big tears rolling down his cheeks; and 
taking off his cap quickly, he bent his head 
forme to see. The boy was bald on the top of 
his head. The reason for his truancy was 
obvious. 

“Fortunately I was able to arrange with a | 
famous scalp specialist for Tony to have | 
treatments. And I learned with great plea- | 
sure, later in the year, that Tony’s scalp diffi- | 
culties were over, and with them his truancy 
from school.” 


ERE Judge Hoyt glanced at his watch. “As | 
I think back over what I have said in this 
interview,” he declared, “I realize that I shall | 
be considered brutal in my indictment of the | 
American parent. The average parent in this | 
country most certainly ‘means well.’ But so 
long as a certain famous locality is paved with | 
good intentions, and so long as sooo children | 
continue to pour annually into this one court | 
alone on improper guardianship and_ neglect | 
complaints, and 2000 of them are brought 
here yearly by their parents as being dis- | 
obedient and beyond their control, I can not 
but draw the conclusion that the finger of 
guilt points, first, to the American home.” 
“But you made the statement that the 
parent was not wholly to blame, Judge Hoyt,” 








the interviewer reminded. “That the com- 
munity must face its share of the responsi- 
bility.” 

He nodded emphatically. “I did! And it is 
true! Every citizen of a town or neighborhood 
where there are delinquent children is partly 
responsible for the condition. For the presence 
of delinquent children in any great numbers 
indicates always a grave community lack. 

_ Consider, for instance, the principal 
ottenses for which boys are arraigned in this 
court, and the relation of each to the problem 
of boy delinquency in New York City. They 
are as follows: juvenile delinquency based 
upon burglary 23 percent; upon petit larceny 
10 percent; upon malicious mischief 12 percent; 





upon disorderly conduct, gambling, and ped- 
dling 18 percent. And the ungovernable and 
wayward boys constitute 31 percent. 

“It may be said, roughly, that boys— 
especially boy gangs commit these various 





tenefit the average boy or girl more than for 
the parents to take an intense interest in the 
<chool, becoming acquainted with the teachers 
and establishing a close relationship between e | e j ) j } 
yy. 
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This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer's protec- 
tion when buying and 
his pride ever after. 





“Cambridge” — Your Opportunity 


July brings you a Super-value in this Colonial Dining Suite. 
Seldom, indeed, can you buy furniture of such distinction so in- 
expensively. For “The Cambridge” is a demonstration value. 


Built throughout of beautifully figured American walnut, drawers 
and cabinets mahogany lined, it interprets for modern use some of 
the finest traditions of Colonial cabinet-making. In beauty of design, 
in sincere, honest craftsmanship, it worthily expresses those ideals 
that have marked Berkey & Gay furniture for over 60 years. 


“The Cambridge” is featured nationally this month to make it 
clear that you can buy Berkey & Gay quality at as low a price as 
true economy will permit. See it at your Berkey & Gay merchant’s. 
(To the uniform prices quoted below he adds freight charges.) 


Sideboard $150 Chest $75 
China Cabinet 100 Armchair 27 
Table 120 Chair 20 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The Cambridge,” 
together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


Berkey & Gay FurNiTuRE Company 
452 Monroe AVENUE, GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom, 115 West 40th Street 








‘‘Constipation Causes Many 
Grave Diseases’’—Say Doctors 


compares constipation to a 

thief who, unobserved, steals 
away the health we believe we are so 
carefully guarding. This steady sap- 
ping of vitality is the result of the 
continuous action of intestinal poisons 
upon the bodily organs. 
At first their evil effects are not ap- 
parent, says a noted specialist of in- 
testinal diseases. But as the slow 
dropping of water wears away the 
hardest stone, so do the various de- 
fences of the body give way in time. 
All the vital organs suffer and the 
individual may become the victim of 
one or more serious diseases 


The brain and nerves show evidences 
of this poisoning in neurasthenia, 
chronic headache, neuritis, neuralgia, 
and even paralysis. The skin becomes 
disfigured with pimples, blotches, 
eruptions and the like. The effect of 
this systematic poisoning upon the 
arteries is a gradual hardening and 
thickening of the arterial walls. The 
kidneys break down, causing Bright's 
disease and the liver cannot function 
properly. 

These are some of the evils which a 
recent congress of physicians and sur- 
geons in London found were caused 
by poisoning resulting from chronic 
constipation. 


A DISTINGUISHED physician 


Constipation can be avoided 


Not by the use of laxatives or cathar- 
tics, for in the opinion of an emi- 
nent authority an inestimable amount 
of injury is done by these intestinal 
irritants, most of which provide tem- 
porary relief only at the expense of 
permanent injury. 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 


No wonder that science has sought a 
newer, better way to overcome con- 
stipation. After years of study there 
has been found in lubrication a means 
as simple as Nature itself. 


Lubrication © 
In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is 
easily eliminated. But when you are 
constipated there is not enough of 
Nature's lubricating liquid produced 
in the bowel to keep the food waste 
soft and moving. To find something 
to take the place of this natural 
lubricant, leading medical authorities 
conducted exhaustive research. They 
discovered that the gentle lubricant, 
Nujol, acts like this natural lubricant 
and thus replaces it. As Nujol is not 
a laxative, it cannot gripe. Moreover, 
by preventing straining, Nujol not 
only soothes the suffering of hemor- 
rhoids (piles), but relieves the irrita- 
tion, brings comfort and helps ¢o 
remove them. Nujol is not a medi- 
cine in any sense of the word and, 
like pure water, it is harmless and 
pleasant to take. 
These facts have led to its adoption 
in leading hospitals throughout the 
world for the relief of constipation 
and resulting ailments. 
Test Nujol yourself. For sale by all 
druggists. : 


x or Constipation 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


A Lubricant—Not a Laxative 


Standard Oil Co. (New jersey). 








Parents, Wake Up! 


offenses to a great extent because no whole. 
some, attractive outlet for their team spirit 
and pent-up energies has been provided by the 
neighborhood. Usually there is a total lack 
of playgrounds, or any opportunity for super- 
vised play in those localities where juvenile 
delinquency is prevalent. The boys are 
forced into the streets, and thence driven by 
the complaints of citizens into alleys or back 
lots, or into cellars or up on apartment house 
roofs, where they resort to crap shooting, the 
telling of obscene stories, sex practises, and in 
some cases the use of drugs. It is here that 
the ‘bad gangs’ are organized, here they plan 
their stealing raids and malicious mischief. 
It is one of the tasks of our probation officers 
to break up these gangs.” 

“How do they do it?” 

Judge Hoyt smiled. “One of the most 
desperate of these gangs—the Pearl Button 
Gang, made up of young thieves and burglars 
who were terrorizing the neighborhood—was 
made over into a baseball club by some ‘of our 
officers. And that was an end of the gang. 
Almost pitifully simple, isn’t it?” 

“But what about our little girls? Is the 
community neglecting them?” 

A sternness settled on his face. “Criminally! 
They have no place to play, in most of our 
American cities, and they go out into the 
streets seeking that happiness which is every 
child’s inherited right. One of the pathetic 
sights of New York, especially, is that of little 
girls wandering about our congested streets, 
seeking amusement. Follow an organ grinder 
any day, and you will see girls from five to 
twelve years of age, dancing and following the 
music from street to street. Such children 
are certain to become victims of the vicious 
and unscrupulous.” 


UDGE HOYT lapsed into a sober silence. 
Presently he looked up. “When we awake 
as a people to the fact that we must give our 
children proper outlets for their energies, 
proper places to play in, where their play can 
be supervised and made interesting enough to 
counteract the lure of the streets, the nation 
will have begun at the numeration table of 
child conservation. 

“Every community in the country should 
work out a spare-time program, the parents 
and all social agencies cooperating to make it a 
success. <A good plan is to get up a community 
chest, or budget, and place the management 
of the local recreational problem in the hands 
of some one of the big national organizations 
which exist for this purpose—as, for instance, 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, or Community Service. For these 
organizations, through establishing _ play- 
grounds, planning celebrations, and generally 
helping a community to turn the restless 
energy of its boys and girls into wholesome, 
constructive channels, are materially reducing 
juvenile delinquency in those localities where 
they are in operation. 

Judge Hoyt rose. “I think my indictments 
are over. But I wonder if I have made nh 
clear that juvenile delinquency is everybody's 
problem? The parent’s task is obvious. And 
the childless man or woman can give not only 
money, but time. For the woman who 
loves little girls, there is work to do in the 
Big Sister movement. And the same is true 
of the Big Brother movement, through which 
any man of moral integrity and standing in the 
community, with sympathy for boys, can 
watch over and help reconstruct some little 
fellow who has stumbled on life’s slippery path. 

“Tt has been said that ‘He lives most who 
lives most in the lives of others!’ If any one 
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doubts this, let him turn from his own per- mad 
plexities for a time and devote his leisure owir 
hours to preventive or reconstructive work bou; 
among little children. Let him help us keep I 
our boys and girls out of the Children’s Court! | trell 

“T can say soberly, and without any sentl- effic 
mentality whatever, that he will never regret thec 
the step.” 


TRIAL Nujol, Room 808-R, 7 Hanover Sq., New York. For this coupon 
and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to cover packing and postage, please 


BOTTLE send me a trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page booklet, ‘‘Dangers of Con- 
stipation.”’ (For booklet only, check here |] and send without money.) 


Address . 
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New and interesting is this French, 
hand-made, chestnut, paling fence 


Transforming the Yard 
into a Garden 
(Continued from page 42) 


with their flapping burden, garage yards, 
telegraph poles, coal wagons, ash carts, and 
grocery boys are the outdoor machinery of 
the household. It is obvious that these should 
be screened—or, in the case of telephone wires, 
buried—but the time to begin screening them 
is not after the house is built, but at the time 
it is planned. Tell your architect that the 
kitchen, laundry, coal hole, etc., must all be 
at the same end of the house, so that they can 
all be screened together; that the garage must 
also be on this side of the house, so that the 
car-washing can go on under the kitchen win- 
dows rather than outside the living-room. 
And then, when these are grouped, proceed to 
shut them cut as efficaciously as possible with 
wall, trellis, planting—one or all three as may 








be necessary. 
If you are cramped for space, a wall, a 
trellis, or a fence takes up the least room and 


accomplishes the screening up to a moderate 
height, but the roofs still remain apparent, 
unless a big tree, fortunately placed, spreads 
its mass of foliage to break the roof line and 
push a too near building back into the distance. 
It is remarkable hew a little planting will 
deceive the eye and make a building recede. 
Shrubs ten feet high, however, are not going to 
accomplish very much with a building thirty 
feet high. It takes a tree equally tall or taller 
to push the building down and out of one’s 
consciousness. Elm, ash, and tulip are all 
trees which grow vertically faster than they do | 
horizontally, and will soon go a long way 
toward screening the top of a garage. 


Screening the Domestic Machinery 


The illustration at the foot of page 43 
shows a wall running out from the kitchen 
wing, which might easily be used for the 
garden of medium size. It would connect the 
house with the garage, shut off the service 
yard, and leave the garden side oblivious of 
the back door. Such a screen would take 
ww the foot of space necessary for the 
wall. 

Unfortunately, however, walls are a com- 
paratively expensive form of screen, but the 
planting on this wall is refreshingly inexpensive 
—a half-dozen climbing roses at 75¢ apiece, 
and some iris plants at from 12 to 25 cents— 
though it is, of course, possible to pay more 
it one wishes rare varieties. A screen requir- 
Ing even less space than a wall is the chest- 
nut paling fence illustrated above, which is 
made by hand in France. Just at present, 
owing to the low rate of exchange, it can be 
bought in New York for $1.50 a foot. 

This paling is extremely durable, and unlike 
trellis, is not transparent. As a screen, the 
elicacy of trellis is very doubtful. ’ The 
theory, of course, is that one will grow vines 
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your mirror 


holding backr 


~~ ... after night she would peer questioningly into her 
mirror, vainly seeking the reason. 

She was a beautiful girl and talented, too. She had the advan- 
tages of education and better clothes than most girls in her set. 
She possessed that culture and poise that travel brings. 

Yet in the one pursuit that stands foremost in the mind of 


every girl and woman—marriage 





she was a failure. 


Many men came and went in her life. She was often a brides- 


maid but never a bride. 


And the secret her mirror held back 


concerned a thing she least suspected—a thing people simply will 


not tell you to your face. 


* * * * 


That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know when you 
have it. And even your closest 
friends won't tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that has 


* 


For 
HALITOSIS 


In using advertisements see page 4 


* * 
been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these peculiar 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh andclean. So the systematic 
use of Listerine puts you on the 
safe and polite side. You know 
your breath is right. Fastidious 
people everywhere are making it a 
regular part of their daily routine. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. 
He sellstotsof it It has dozensof different uses 
as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such 
for halfa century. Read the interesting little 
booklet that comes with every bottle.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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LEPAGES 
CRAFT BOOK 


TuIs exquisite little jewel case, cov- 
ered with pebbled gray leather and 
lined with soft, gray plush, is one of 
the astonishingly lovely things you 
can make with the help of LePage’s 
Craft Book. Send for a copy today. 
Some of the other things you can 
make are, handkerchief cases, waste 
baskets, candle shades, lamp shades, 
flower pot covers, book ends, card 
cases, needle cases, etc. 


A most surprising 
new way of making 
things at home 


EPace’s Craft Book, fully illus- 
trated, is a remarkable new 
publication that shows you a new 
way to make 40 different articles 
for use in your home, for gifts, 
church fairs, etc. It is a much 
easier and quicker way than sew- 
ing, and much easier on your eyes. 
The directions for making are so 
clear, simple and complete that 
anyone can follow them. 


You will be constantly surprised 
at the things you can make with 
the help of this book; at the ease 
and quickness with which you can 
make them; at their inexpensive- 
ness and at the high quality of 
your own craftsmanship. You can 
make things that until now only 
experts have made. It is truly 
fascinating, and the results are 
remarkable. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 
for LePage’s Craft Book 


Try this new way. Cut out the 
coupon below; write your name and 
address on it and mail to us with 
10 cents in stamps. We will at once 
send you a copy of LePage’s Craft 
Book, Address LePage’s Craft League, 
care of Russia Cement Company, 63 
Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


[E AGE'S 
GLUE 


| Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents in 
| stamps in payment for a copy of your new LePage’s 
Craft Book, 


Address 


NoTE: If you cannot easily obtain leather for the 
jewel case, we will send you enough to make it 


in LePage’s Craft Book. 


LePage’s Craft League, 63 Essex Avena? 


Transforming the Yard into a Garden 


over it, but one seldom does grow enough 
| vines to prevent the white clothes from flashing 
| their signals through, and a screen that adver- 
tises itself so patently as a screen, and then 
fails to do its duty, is not much use. 

Planting, of course, is the best screen of all 
—not a hedge which takes ten years to arrive 
at any worth-while height, but irregular plant- 
ing composed of shrubs, trees, and evergreens, 
that does its work casually, looking like part 
of the background all the time. Such a screen 
is that in the picture on page 43, where a 
bench placed in front of it turns your attention 
to the opposite side of the garden and helps 
prevent your discovering that the gravel of 
the garage yard lies just ten feet behind you. 
This picture was taken the third summer after 
the planting (which originally cost about $60), 
was done. The three cedars behind the bench 
were the most expensive items. They were 
eight, twelve, and fourteen feet high respec- 
tively, and cost $10, $15 and $18 apiece. The 
rest of the screen consisted of tall shrubs such 
as lilac, high-bush cranberry, syringa, and 
ninebark, the cost of which averaged seventy- 
five cents apiece. 

Having shut out the machinery of the house, 
it remains to induce charm in the space that is 
left. Perhaps the surest way to do this is to 
contrive the garden so that the whole thing is 
not seen at once. The garden which stretches 
out flat and bare with no third dimension is 
usually admirable only from a cultural stand- 
point, and a flower garden is not to be judged 
by the standards of a cabbage patch. There- 
fore, if it happens that a crooked, old tree rises 
in the midst of a garden, let it stay, even if 
it does spoil a flower-bed; that is, if it is 
beautiful and interesting. Moreover, one 
should not be above creating the happy acci- 
dent, in case Nature has left it out. 


Creating a Vista 


The garden which leads you from one part 
to another, and has doors, as it were, through 
which one catches a glimpse of a further room, 
has found another way of creating interest. 
One of the things which makes any view 
beautiful, is to be able to see different planes 
in the vista. 

Suppose your garden is only a rectangular 
space 5oxtoo feet, and you mean to be thor- 
oughly practical about it, and have nothing 
but vegetables because your husband thinks 
that flowers are a waste of time. The yard 
looks very small, and the vegetables have their 
unsightly periods. Every time you look out 
of the window, you wish you didn’t have to 
gaze upon the straggling lettuce gone to seed, 
or the place where the radishes flourished three 
weeks ago. The thing to do is to divide the 
soxioo plot into parlor and kitchen, and shut 
off the kitchen so that all you see is the re- 
spectable part of it—a grass path caught 
sight of through an arch in the lilac hedge 
which divides the thirty feet of grass from the 
seventy feet of vegetables. If you wish to be 
extravagant, you can buy lilacs grown to a 
height of six feet for about $5 a bush, or you 
can plant the ordinary two-feet bushes which 
cost about 75 cents each. However, if a lilac 
hedge takes too much space and you must 
be still more practical, put your berry bushes 
across in a row to divide the grass plot from 
the vegetables. Train them on wires to form a 
screen, and leave an opening on a line with 
the window or door you look out of most. 
Never mind if it doesn’t divide the garden 
equally. It is a great mistake to work from the 
garden toward the house, because you will 
almost always come out wrong. Don’t bisect 
the garden space and divide it equally again, 
and then wonder subconsciously why it does 
not look wel! from the house. Run the lines of 
your main paths out from the house openings 
—door or window—letting them come where 
they will in the garden, and subdivide the 


on page 42 marks such a path as I haye 
described—the main path of the vegetable 
garden which is on a line with the sun porch 
door. The picture is taken from the vege- 
table garden side, looking back toward the 
house, and the sun porch is to be seen jp 
the distance. 

Rose arches, like furniture, are good and 
bad in design, and the bad ones far outnumber 
the good. The quality of the design has 
nothing to do with the price, however, which 
seems to vary directly with the quantity of 
the lumber used, and the ornateness of the 
arch. It is therefore possible to get a simply- 
designed arch for $50 and one which is not 
so simple for $75, and in most cases the former 
is to be preferred. 

Here “Silver Moon” roses (a cream rambler 
with a yellow stamen) covered the trellis, 
This is a very quick-growing rose, and in two 
seasons one can be assured of a splendid show- 
ing. The “Lady Gay,” a rose of a more vivid 
pink, is preferred by many on account of its 
color, even though it takes a little longer to 
grow. Both of these varieties are inexpensive, 
costing about 75 cents. This particular vege- 
table garden path is bordered by flowers for 
cutting, a pleasant frill which dresses up the 
sober vegetables and makes the vista from the 
sun-porch pleasing. 

Suppose this same yard, or garden, as we 
have set out to make it, is to ignore vegetables 
and flowers entirely, and be nothing but plain 
lawn and shrubs. It is just as possible to make 
it inviting, a place that will draw you down 
off the porch, and make you want to do 
your sewing under the sky instead of under 
a roof. 

The same principles still hold. A lawn that 
is taken in at a glance, that has no beyond, 
so to speak, and that is uninterrupted by 
shadow, may be fine as a putting green, but 
offers no play for the fancy. 

Creating vistas on a lawn, particularly ona 
small lawn, requires careful thought, because 
one may succeed only in spotting it up with 
trees and bushes. Never put a tree or a shrub 
in the center of anything. Relate it to some- 
thing else, to the house or the fence, or the 
garage, or a group of shrubs and trees; keep 
the central spaces clear. 

On the soxioo ft. plot taken as an example, 
it would probably be best to plant a border of 
shrubs along the boundaries, with occasional 
trees where they will do the most good in 
hiding objectionable features, or in shading the 
porch from the afternoon sun. Leave the 
border open in places, if there is a pleasant 
view to be had over a neighbor’s lawn. Bring 
it out from the sides two-thirds of the way 
down, with a small tree, such as a hawthorn, 
a dogwood, or a magnolia on the point. Under 
the branches of this tree you will catch a 
glimpse of the lawn beyond, and it will look 
much further away and more inviting than 
it would were the border carried straight 
around, 


Placing the Garden Seat 


The bay created by this curve in the plant- 
ing, may be a pleasant spot to place a seat, 
but the seat, to be really useful, should be 
shaded, and should face toward some pleasant 
view or object. The seat in the picture of 
page 43 is ideally placed where the long arm 
of a tree protects it and the shadows of a little 
pool invite reflection. The shadow of trees on 
a lawn would be equally restful and pleasing, 
and it is not necessary to have more than 
these to make an excuse for a seat. 

Formulas for producing beauty are no more 
universally applicable out of doors than they 
are in the house, but the simple rules of ban- 
ishing the back door and its attendant activi 
ties, of screening the top as well as the bottom 
of buildings, of creating at least a single 
vista to draw one’s interest beyend the obvious 
limits of the garden, are as infallible as any 


for $1.00. See dllustrations of different leathers | space that is left as seems best. 
The rose arch illustrated in the garden precepts in a world of exceptions. 
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The Phantom Aeroplane 


( Continued from page 51) 


motor racket growing fainter and fainter as it 
reached the strata of high, upper sunlight. 
Then it faded to a speck—like a dragonfly 
made silvery by distance. 

Around one small, white machine, almost 
effeminate in proportion, fuselage rounded like 
a torpedo, concentrated somehow in its toy- 
like might, a dozen people were gathered. It 
was the new D-type Baby Mail. Final tests 
were being made of its sensitive apparatus, 
last-minute adjustments were under way by 
silent, frowning, stoical experts. 

At twenty minutes past three, across the 
field from the company’s office came a figure 
in leather, and yet a sinuous figure that 
tripped lightly, lithely, athletically over. the 
autumn turf to where the white plane waited. 

“All ready for the big stunt, Brownie?” A 
grinning mechanic snapped away his cigarette. 

“Tm always ready for the big stunt, Harry.” 
The bird-girl might have said more, but her 
voice was drowned in the serried banging of a 
thousand revolver shots in another plane close 
by where the muffler had been opened. 

“Perry phoned from the weather station 
that there’s a thunderstorm north of Pitts- 
field,” a young bespectacled official commented 
as the adjacent bombardment died away. 
“But it doesn’t seem sericus enough to worry 
about. It’ll probably go down the Hudson 
River anyhow. You'll be too high to get it, 
and it ought to be over before you turn down. 
I envy you the spectacle underneath you.” 

“Only I’m not going to be looking down,” 
the girl laughed resolutely. “I’m going to be 
looking «p!”’ 

At the end of ten minutes more, the signal 
came. The head mechanic had pronounced 
that he was satisfied; the plane was in readiness. 
With a sudden glow on her thoroughbred face 
and the glint of joyous contest in her limpid 
brown eyes, the famous bird-girl climbed 
unassisted up between wings and struts, over 
the edge of the fuselage, down into the cockpit. 
Norman Latham came hurrying across the field 
as the adjustment of belts, electric wires, and 
other apparatus was under way. Just before 
the girl’s helmet was fastened and the 
patent goggles were cinched, he turned to the 
group. 

“Beat it, boys,’ he requested. “Give me a 
last word with my wife—privately.” 

They understood and rambled away, taking 
the chance for cigarettes. 


LATHAM on the top of the stepladder leaned 
over the edge of the pit. His expert eye ran 
over all that the attendants had accomplished. 
Buckled as she was, a fateful, beautiful prisoner 
in her seat, the man gripped her lithe hand 
tightly. But his wife was the first to speak. 
_“I know the strain it will be for you, dear 
Norman,” she said softly, “but please don’t 
worry. Just before we left the lodge last night, 
I made you a promise. I’ll keep that promise, 
laddie. But don’t put anything in my way, 
even in my heart, prohibiting me from doing 
my part toward that end successfully. I mean, 
don’t even let me worry that you’re worrying.” 
_ I won’t any more than I can help. But 
I’m only human, girl.” 

“If I score the record both of us want, it will 
be my last flight of this kind—ever. After 
that it will be home and you and”—she leaned 
very close, whispering—“and babies, man o’ 
mine. But I want to end my flying with this 
big thing today, setting a last record, staging a 
sort of climax for all I’ve had the fun and 
danger of doing in the past. Don’t deny me 
that, dear Norman.” 

“I’m not denying it to you,” he answered, 
trying to speak lightly. “But—well, for God’s 
sake, girl, be carefull! If you feel yourself 
growing numb, don’t wait longer. Turn down!” 
3 Norman, I’m going up to make a record. 
And I'm going to make it! Buck up and give 
me your strength. And remember what you 
Promised about carrying on.” 


“A bargain isa bargain,” he agreed as gamely 
as he was able. “I’ll do the best I can.” 

“That’s manly, Norman—the man in you 
that says he’ll do the best he can—the man I 
love—that made me love you from the begin- 
ning. Now a kiss for luck, man o’ mine!” and 
he felt her lips upon his again—sweet, soft, 
poignant. “A kiss fcr the propeller, and a kiss 
for the man who loves me so much that he 
wants to crash with me when I crash—these 
two are my amulets. And now for the battle!” 

The man steeled himself. It was very 
unethical, inferring before a flight even by 
innuendo that anything but success might 
meet her effort. Yet as the time drew near 
for parting, for watching the “take-off,” his 
blood cooled, his heart throttled down. Soon 
his blood was icy cold, and a strange despair 
possessed him intuitively. Something whis- 
pered clairvoyantly in the ear of his mind 
that this flight was not to be as other flights, 
even though she had promised him that it 
would be her last. The premonition of calam- 
ity was so strong within him that he wanted 
to rend the belts and buckles which held her, 
tear her from the infernal machine, save her 
while she was yet on earth—alive, loving, his 
mate, unharmed. But that was selfish, the 
desire of the moral weakling. 

“Good by, Bird-girl,’” he choked finally. 
“God care for you, and—a happy landing!” 

He wanted to say more. In life’s great, vital 
moments, however, on steamboat docks, in 
railroad stations, at hospital steps, the things 
we should have done we rarely do, the things 
we would have said are usually left unspoken. 


FOR ten long minutes of ear-splitting noise the 

bird-girl kept her motor running steadily. 
She might have forgotten her man and lever. 
All her senses and faculties were’ tuning up 
like her engine, intent on the contest ahead. 
Again and again she stepped on the foot-pin. 
Again and again, with a fused bombardment of 
noise and exhaust smoke, the White Tiger 
strained te“be away for its high combat with 
infinity. But again and again its mistress in 
the cockpit—growing sexless now as_ the 
moments passed—throttled down and waited 
for the proper drone of heat and power. Then 
gradually those standing around with tight 
throats sensed that the speed of that little 
white colossus was mounting, mounting. 
Faster and faster, hotter and hotter, fiercer 
and fiercer, the strength of that hundred-and- 
fifty-horse-power engine was being raised and 
held. Harder and sharper the machine 
strained to leave earth. 

The gnome of its cockpit sat rigid, soul and 
substance of all that harnessed might and 
ferocity. No part of her features showed. 
The great goggles were weird. Straight ahead 
she was watching, while she waited until it 
seemed that scintillating propeller must explode 
into atoms. Then came the wave of her 
gauntlet—the long-expected, throat-choking, 
heart-numbing wave and the dramatic cry- of 
the bird person ready for the clouds: 

“Contact!” 

They kicked away the blocks then. They 
unsnapped the cables The White Tiger 
leaped; the motor roared wilder. With a 
miniature hurricane escaping in retrograde be- 
hind her, the compact machine began its dra- 
matic taxi down the stubble. Space suddenly 
pried beneath. Brownie Coleman had left 
ground. The famous flight and test had started. 

That field was spacious, and yet the White 
Tiger had covered the distance almost before 
the group of spectators again breathed nor- 
mally. Over the row of arc lamps on the 
southern edge, lamps lighted after dark to 
show the night-caught aviator where to land, 
the machine lifted strong, like a great, white 
bee, bumbling to get to the heights forbidden, 
to mock at God. Then it gradually tilted 
and turned. It was a thousand feet overhead 
when it came back over the watchers to the 
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The Phantom Aeroplane 


eastward. Faintly over the edge of the high 
cockpit sharp eyes believed they caught 
another wave of a gauntleted hand—the 
last signal from the bird-girl who would try 
to penetrate where human life since the 
beginning of all the universe had never 
explored or risen. 

The group fell back and left one silent 
figure staring upward with the blood fanning 
from his features. In his eyes grew a nameless 
agony. He watched that tiny speck grow 
smaller and smaller, fainter and fainter, until 
it was only a memory on the retina of his 
vision. For he more than all the others knew 
the meaning of that ordeal up there at the top 
of the miles. Slightly-glazed eyes held to that 
faint speck as long as it pin-pointed the sky’s 
sharp cobalt. And even when the pin-point 
was there no longer, it was a long time before 
he turned and faced the others. 

“Who’s that fellow?” demanded a news- 
paperman arrived too late for the take-off. 

“Brownie Coleman’s husband! And he'll 
fry on a devil’s griddle until she lands safely, 
He knows what she’s up against, I’ll tell the 
world! And he’s dippy over his wife. If she 
crashes, I’m laying a bet that it ends him!” 

Latham turned and came back to the group, 
his features sickish. ‘Boys,’ he said in a 
queer, cracked whisper, ‘‘we’ve seen the last 
of her. Oh—God!’’ 

“Seen the last of her?” 

“She won’t come down—not alive! I fee 
it. 

“Aw, Norman!” 

“T’ve got a hunch, that’s all. And my 
hunches rarely fail me.” 


VERY man watched and waited the next 

three hours with throttled heart. The pilots 
knew what Brownie was attempting thousands 
of feet over their heads, moment after moment 
and every foot of struggle a mile. Horrible 
tales had persisted from the war—of machines 
falling down ou of control, blood-spattered, 
the pilot missing, yet the blood not from any 
bullet wounds of an enemy. Human fiber 
frequently refused to hold together from such 
inward vacuum pressure as the thin, upper air 
strata created. First, the inability to read 
instruments, then anaesthetized faculties, 
paralyzed fingers, arms, legs, fusing sight, 
fatal unconsciousness—always the killing cold 
—final y the foul flutter of a thing of iron, 
canvas, and wood plunging crazily down 
through the spaces of inviolate firmament 
which it had defiled, punished with annihila- 
tion for its audacity. No men knew better 
what that battle meant than these earthbound 
who waited. 

In the fulness of time they went back to 
the seats alongside the hangar and tried to 
joke. But mirth was ghastly. Instinctively 
their eyes roamed upward, fearing to sight a 
sagging speck twirling dizzily downward out 
of control, which meant that one more intrepid 
soul had been sacrificed to the great god, 
Aerial Progress. But the moments dragged by 
into a half-hour, and nothing like it happened. 
Nothing but the piling up of thunderclouds 
blacker and blacker over Pittsfield and_ the 
louder booming of heavenly artillery. A 
young man emerged from the field office with 
paling face. 

“Pittsfield says that storm is acting queerly, 
Jim,” he told a superior. ‘Wind’s changing. 
Look at that anemometer. I don’t like it 
Storm seems to be heading this way, and it’s 
a cuckoo!” 

“Well, for the love of Mike, don’t shout it 
so Norm hears it! Even if the old rattler does 
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storm or finds a cloud hole. Let’s hope she’ll 
have gas enough to carry her over. vs 

“Qh, cut out the calamity! Brownie i 
get down. She knows her business. How’s 
Norm taking it?” 

“That’s him off there in the southeast corner. 
He’s roaming around like he. was a six-day 
bicycle race and no stop for refreshments!” 

An hour dragged by. Norman Latham 
stalked the great field in gathering black- 
ness. The sun had been blotted out. A pall 
from which lightning whipped overhung the 
world. Great gusts of wind made whirlpools 
of the dust. All other planes had come down 
and been securely housed in hangars. The 
acres of naked, level turf were devoid of any 
signs of life when the first drops came pelting 
earthward. Devoid of life except for Norman 
Latham’s figure seeking relief from nervous 
tension and inward illness in action, unmindful 
of the elements. 

“You’d better turn on all the field lamps, 
Ted,” ordered a husky voice in the office 
silence. “It'll be dark when Brownie lands, 
and she’ll need ’em.” 

“Brownie’ll never land here! She can’t get 
down low enough to see.” 

“You turn on those lamps! And when I 
see that weather man Ill kill him for this; 
there may be a double tragedy.” 

The electrician threw several switches. Into 
sputtering radiance the half-mile square of arc 
lamps shot, finally simmered and sang evenly 
in the wash of driving rain that followed the 
first marble pellets. 

The suspense tightened as the storm broke 
in its fury. Men ceased’ joking as the water 
drummed steadily on the roof. Never was 
there such a rain. It came in sweeps out across 
the landing field and leaped upward in fine 
spray from mammoth puddles. Eaves became 
clogged on hangars and office huts. No break 
showed in the clouds. There was no sunset. 
And when the time came when Brownie should 
have come down and did not because the clouds 
still held and the rain fell fiercer, out in the wild 
drive of that watery night, wet to the skin but 
devoid of physical sensation, Norman Latham 
kept vigil, pacing, only stopping at times to 
stare up into the murky heavens. 

“Oh Brownie, come down!” 

The men who approached him were a trifle 
frightened at the way he cried it. 


AT A QUARTER to seven the storm had not 

stopped. Thunder and lightning had rolled 
off sullenly toward the southeast, but the wash- 
ing rain still descended. Through the rain the 
field arcs prickled white—impersonal, grisly 
with import. 

The men in the office hut waited every blare 

cf the telephone. There was no thought of 
food. Cigarettes were exhausted. They 
walked the floor, stared speechlessly out of the 
windows to where the tragic figure of the bird- 
girl’s husband was disclosed at times across 
the mist and half-light. 
“She ain’t got the gas to last this long. 
Either she’s come down where she can’t reach 
a telephone or she’s—” The one who volun- 
teered this opinion forbore to name what had 
happened as an alternative. 

“Norman had a hunch,” remarked an 
unsteady voice. ‘He always bets on_ his 
hunches.” P 

“We ought to get him in. Really we 
oughta!” ; 

_ “Go out and try it. We got a look at his 
face, and he’s sort of bughouse. But then— 
can you blame him?” 


They talked of Brownie, as the early hours | 
ot evening came on, as one that had already | 
perished. Half-past seven came, eight o’clock, | 
a quarter past. The clouds still held thickly, | 


inky black, cruel, tenacious. The rain grad- 
ually thir ned to a peevish, petulant weeping— 
as though cheaply remorseful for the tragedy 
it had Precipitated. But the man out on the 
ghastly, lighted field lost all track of time. 
He only knew heartrendingly that Brownie 
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Once, off toward the east, he thought he 
heard the harassed, distressed staccato of her 
motor. Faint as it was, weird above the ram- 
page of descending water, subconsciously he 
sensed it, as though it were air and not sound 
waves that had beaten against his ear-drums. 
It died after a time, and he told himself it was 
only the cut-out on a distant motor car hurry- 
ing to escape the driving rain. 

Fifteen minutes later, however, off toward 
the south, he was obsessed with the idea that 
he heard it again. There was no road over 
there; it could not be an automobile. He 
heard it east. He heard it north. He heard 
it in many directions around him. But always 
above, above, above! Was the girl he loved 
just a few hundred feet over his head, gasoline 
exhausted, striving desperately to see the field 
lamps, fighting to get down as she had fought 
to reach the heights? Was she still alive just 
then—and he unable to help her? 

The pain of thinking what her sensations 
must be in such a predicament was so great 
that it sapped him. 

“Brownie!”’ he cried in his anguish. ‘“Can’t 
you get down? Can’t you? Can’t you? 
Down here, Brownie—here, here, here! 
God, why can’t I make her hear me? Break 
away the clouds, dear Lord. Don’t take her 
away and crash her after she’s done so well— 
when I love her so!” 

Off somewhere in the murky skies came a 
faint motor beating—forlorn, despairing. A 
fresh burst of rain came, and the arc lights 
swayed in the spray. 

When Latham came into. the office at last, 
he was weeping—man tears, silent, terrible. 
His clothes were sodden. His shoes squeezed 
water. The lines in his face seemed hacked 
with the blade of a sabre. ‘You haven’t heard 
of Brownie anywhere—by telephone?” 

“Betcher life if we had, we’d ’a’ told you, 
Norman.” 

“She’s crashing about now, the nusband 
announced. “I’ve got a hunch.” 

“Buck up, old man. There’s always a fight- 
ing chance. She’s no amateur at the game. 
If there’s a show, Brownie’ll find it.” 

“And only last night at this time we were 
together—she was safe in my arms! Why did 
I ever let her go? I’ve murdered her! I’ve 
murdered her because I let her try it.” 

At eleven o’clock the rain had stopped, 
and the clouds broke away. Stars gleamed 
behind. But there was no word from Brownie 
Coleman. They knew the amount of her gas. 
They could easily figure that if she had not 
met with tragedy, she must have been forced 
down—in which event she would have called 
the company. 

Around midnight they took Latham away 
in an automobile. He had stopped his weep- 
ing. He seemed to have suffered a diaphragm 
blow—unable to see, feel, move. And yet he 
was conscious. 
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ALLEN’S _ 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 


USE IT IN THE MORNING 


And walk all day in comfort. It takes the 
friction from the shoe. For corns, bunions 
and calluses, blisters and sore spots. 
At night, after excessive dancing or walk- 
ing, sprinkle it in the Foot-Bath. 
Use ALLEN’S FOOT: EASE for hot, tired, 
aching, swollen, smarting, tender, per- 
spiring feet. Those who use Allen’s 
Foot Ease have solved their foot troubles. 


Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the Feet 
were used by the United §tates Army and Navy 
during the war, 


Trial package and a Foot= Ease Walking Doll 
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ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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“Curads, please 


Insist upon this dependable and sanitary Curads 
roll of six, made of Curity gauze and absorbent 
cotton. Compactly wrapped; soft, comfortable 
and highly absorbent. Designed for hospitals— 
now available to all women. Say “Curads, 
please” at notions, corset and drug counters. 


Agenerous three-pad sample roll senton receiptof20c 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 77, Walpole, Mass. 
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MORN INGcame. It wasa smiling morning, 
clean-washed and fragrant after the rain. 
The sun shone. Birds sang. The world read 
its morning paper, the tragedy recorded therein, 
and went about its business. But a man sat 
in the side room of the Eastern Aircraft 
Company’s office, smoked interminable ciga- 
rettes and waited for news of the finding of the 
wreckage. He was again in control of himself, 
but he had not slept, and his pallor was deathly. 
“One thing’s a cinch,” cried a friend who 
was waiting with him, “so long as we’ve no 
news of the plane being discovered crumpled, 
there’s the hope that she made a safe landing.” 
“She’s crashed,” the other said simply. 
“We can only wait and find out where.” 
There was no room for argument. One does 
not argue with a man under torture. 
At nine o’clock the stricken fellow reclined 
on a davenport and mercifully slept until noon. 
* awoke dazedly. 
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“No word?” he demanded. 
“No word, Norman.” 
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The Phantom Aeroplane 






“But she must have come down somewhere! 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“But think what it means—if she’s ly; 
somewhere suffering all this time—all broken 
in pieces—pinned under wreckage—and we 
don’t know and can’t help her.” 

“T understand, old man. I feel it as badly.” 

“Tt’s over twenty hours since she started up 
Where has she spent the time? Where is she? 
— is ov 

e other said nothing. If the woman 
fallen off in lonely reaches of wooded pit 
it might be days, weeks, before any one 
discovered her. 

At one o’clock Latham drove on tc the flyi 
field in a motor car. His eyes showed his lack 
of sleep. He had not changed his clothes, 
His hair was rumpled and looked grayish, but 
not so gray as his face. 

“Jimmy,” he announced to one of the men 
in the hangars, “I want a bus fixed right away 
for a flight—a big flight. I’m going up and 
look for Brownie.” 

“Up? She can’t be still up! You better 
get an auto and go scouting the country.” 

“I know my business. I want a plane, 
Get one ready and get it quickly.” 


ATHAM got his plane. Off on a great 

thirty-mile circle he started, drawing it 
fractionally smaller each time, disregarding 
towns and visible open spaces, paying particular 
attention to woods, ponds, and water courses 
under him. If the lost girl had plunged down 
through the fatal depths of inky cloudbank 
into lake or river, it explained why no one 
had discovered her and the find been re- 
ported to the newspapers. 

Up, up, up, he finally nosed his machine 
and climbed, knowing his search had failed, 
sensing he was doing an irrational thing, 
yet hardly caring. All through that wonder- 
ful afternoon in the golden sunlight of 
early autumn, that search had revealed him 
nothing. 

Perhaps nervous reaction drove him higher 
and higher. But he had tried all places but 
the very top of the miles. Therefore he kept 
his joy-stick against his chest, and the instru- 
ments before him began to register his height 
in thousands. 

Only blue sky surrounded him. There was 
nothing to indicate either his spirals or angle 
of ascent but the dials before him and that 
queer tilt of subconscious equilibrium in the 
glands of his ears. For a time, miles below 
him, the earth had turned upward on far 
edges like a great, gray bowl. That, too, had 
faded, lost down misty reaches of infinite 
nothingness. Then the sun had shone on 
strata of cloud spread below as on a vast sea of 
whitecaps, with motion suddenly extracted— 
caught eternally in lifeless quiet from planet 
to planet. He was climbing into those heights 
where breathing was increasingly difficult. 

His head began to ache. The time came 
when he felt a strange numbness possessing his 
body. 

The sun assumed a weird aspect, lemon- 
white, dimmer, like a great, sickly plate nailed 
for interior decoration by a lunatic to the ceiling 
of the world. Out in stark ether is nothing 
but darkness; rays of sunlight coming thro 
space contract no dust particles to diffuse 
yeni Latham was mounting out of the dust 
layers. Death awaited him if he kept on up 
into the increasing cold, so unprotected. Yet 
he held to his stick and kept the empennage 
upward. 

There came a moment when he could hold 
no longer. He had to’ straighten, volplane 4 
bit, look over the edge of the cockpit. Gray, 
gray, gray—unfathomable miles down! And 
yet down in the world: it was but the middle 
of a glorious autumnal afternoon. 

If he went over the edge, jumped, what 
would happen? That delicious, pagan sense 
of falling, falling, falling—falling forever, wi 
no crash at the bottom, to be smothered by 
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rushing air long before he ever struck earth, 
boneless as a rag doll. 

Could any ending be more peaceful? In 
that last plunge only purple haze would envelop 
him. He would feel himself drifting off bliss- 
fully—to meet with the girl he loved in the 
Jace whither she had gone before him. 

The idea took possession of him, so that he 
Jost conscious control of his body. Grief and 
fatigue were temporary masters. Yet somehow 
he steadied the plane. He felt the great desire 
for that plunge growing like a passion for a 
drug. He was afraid, and yet he was not afraid. 

It was his hunch that told him the girl 
was dead, more than his failure to find traces 
or hear report that she had been discovered. 
To go all the rest of life without her—to think 
of her only as a sweet memory that stayed 
with him a little while—he could not bear it. 
Why should he? If she had gone, what ties 
held him to earth and life? He unstrapped 
his lifebelt. 

His motor shut off, only ghastly quiet 
reigned—silence and zero. The man unbut- 
toned his lambskin and discarded it because 
it hindered him. He prepared himself for the 
dive as a swimmer might prepare himself for 
the water. He stood up, holding to the fuselage 
with difficulty. The machine rocked violently, 
slipped backward. He caught himself. He 
straightened again. Once more he made him- 


self ready. He poised on the edge of a deep 
pit of nothing. He closed his eyes and held 
his breath . . . 


UT he did not go over. 

Against his taut, aching ear-drums faintly 
beat a frail staccato. He opened his eyes, 
clutched the nearest strut, looked around him. 
Eyes hideously opened examined as best they 
were able the infinite reaches of encompassing 
space. The staccato grew louder. Then, from 
the man preparing to join the woman he had 
loved in that ascension of death, broke a stran- 
gled cry—wild, inarticulate. Off up toward 
the northeast a white plane was winging— 
winging toward him! 

Latham forgot his obsession. He sank 
down, gripped his controls, held the rock- 
ing, rolling machine steady, watched that 
ethereal stranger approaching through the 
lemon-gray of the space between the planets, 
its shape growing more and more distinct, 
the beat of its sturdy motor growing louder and 
louder. 

_ Small, compact, a torpedo-shaped thing of 
intensified might, it turned on his left and 
began swinging around him in a great spiral, 
at times nosing downward, ever fighting to get 
back and a trifle higher. There was no mis- 
taking its identity. Real or phantom, the 
strange plane was the missing Tiger! 

“Brownie!” cried the distraught, slightly 
crazed lover-husband. 

Latham shook off his horrible lethargy. He 
sensed that his nostrils were bleeding, that his 
engine was coughing dangerously, that he had 
risen as high as his reeling senses permitted. 
But despite his handicap he caromed off 
toward that phantom aeroplane. 

Around and about, up there in the gray, 
the two machines maneuvered, the little 
white plane steady, in perfect control; the 
other distressed, frequently fluttering, pressed 
to its utmost. Finally the phantom plane, its 
spirit pilot seeming to sight the mortal in turn, 
came nearer on the right. Closer and closer it 
approached. Up on the summits of infinity, 
phantom passed mortal with only a few hun- 
dred feet intervening. As the lover’s machine 
shuddered and then started downward, the 
lost bird-girl in the other machine waved a 
gauntlet in faint recognition. 

_The man saw it all—plainly. The rarefied 
ar plays strange capers with men’s senses. 
And yet he was not dreaming. As he swerved 
downward, the phantom plane with the spirit 
of the lost woman passed over. When Latham 
had maneuvered about, he caught a last glance 


- the other on his left, mounting higher. 
he machine faded while the man’s bulging 
eyes fastened upon it agonizingly. 











Your Hidden Beauty 


Remove the film and see it 


Millions have revealed a hidden beauty 
through a new way of teeth cleaning. 
They have gained a new charm in whiter 
teeth —often a supreme charm. 

The method is at your command. The 
test is free. Fer beauty’s sake and 
safety’s sake, see what such teeth mean 
to you. 


Teeth are coated 


Teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. Then it forms dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. 


Old brushing meth- 
ods left much of that 
film intact. So beauti- 
ful teeth were seen less 
often than now. Tooth ing. 
troubles became almost 
universal, for film is 
the cause of most. 

Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 
Dentists alarmed 


The increase in tooth troubles became 
alarming. So dental science searched 
for ways to fight that film. Two ways 
were found. One acts to curdle film, one 
to remove it, and without any harmful 


scouring. 


‘PapsadéAt 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


harsh grit. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains | 








Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants were 
embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. In some fifty 
nations careful people use it. 


Five new effects 


Pepsodent brings five results which 
old ways never brought. One is to mul- 
tiply the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 

One is to multiply 
the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold power 
to these great natural tooth-protecting 
agents. 


Never use a 


Learn what this new way means to 
you and yours. Send the coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted, and 
will want those results to continue. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 81, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Chasing Humidity 
With an Artistic Breeze Maker! 


Might just as well have a truly 4eautifu/ electric fan while 
you’re about it. One good-looking enough for even the finest 
appointments. So make it a STAR-Rite. Artistically designed; 
sparkling, all-nickel finish; equipped with a perfect-working motor 
which will not heat up, smell or burn; 8-inch fan blades; 3 speeds; 
6 feet of cord and quick-detachable z-piece attachment plug. Has 
hinged adjustable bracket so breeze can be ‘‘aimed”’ in any par- 
ticular direction. Can be used for either wall or table use. Guar- 
anteed for one year........ Allin all, the STAR-Rite is a 
mighty wise little household investment. And you’ll find one 
convenient to buy. At your favorite Department or Drug Store 
—or at your Hardware or Electrical Shop. The Fitzgerald 
Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. Canadian address, 
95 King Street East, Toronto, Ont, 


*“STAR-Rite Electric Fan 


This is but one of the many pop. 
ular, low-priced STA R-Rite 
Electrical Necessities. Ask to 


Price, Ten Dollars complete 
see them, 


with full equipment including 
ample cord, plug, etc. Price 
in Canada $13.50. 








The Phantom Aeroplane 


What was it she had said? ‘“—If anything 
should happen, think of me in the days ahead 
as being Up There—really free at last—floating 
always through the fleecy clouds and over the 
arch of golden rainbows—looking down upon 
the earth—always waiting for you to come up 
and be near me—flying alongside your plane, 
invisible perhaps, but always there, doing the 
best I can to keep your rudders and ailerons 
true—” 

“Brownie!” he cried again in that vast, 
ethereal silence. “Come back, Brownie! 
Come down!” 

But she had gone onward—onward and 
upward! 


HLF a dozen men ran forward when Latham 

finally made his landing. Instincts of the 
trained airman were all that brought him 
down in safety. The group found him crum- 
pled over his joy-stick. When he had been 
revived, when he had sensed that he had 
grounded and was safely down again among his 
fellows, he looked at them gravely and an- 
nounced, 

“Boys, I’ve seen Brownie!” 

Then it was another hour before he could 
talk coherently. 

“T’m all right now, boys. I’ve learned my 
lesson. I felt so bad because I couldn’t find 
her that I was going up as high as I could get 
and drop. And just as I was going to plunge, 
Brownie came toward me from out of the 
purple distance. She played around me and 
passed me in the Tiger—or the phantom of 
the Tiger. She waved to me. She may have 
crashed, but she isn’t dead. She’s up there, 
flying around and around forever, as she said. 
AndI .. . I’m going to make a greater pilot 
than ever! She’ll always be up there, waiting 
for me to come up, keeping me from accident 
as she kept me today; I know it. Believe me 
or not, boys, I’ve seen Brownie. And I’m as 
sane as I ever was, or as any of you right 
here around me this minute.” 

The grief and the strain and the agony were 
broken. Latham was normal again—aged 
terribly, but normal. Written on his naked 
soul was a philosophy whose value he would 
henceforth appreciate: 

A man carries on in spite of everything, 
in spite of wounds, of agony, of disappoint- 
ment—despite excruciating grief and _insur- 
mountable obstacle—up the sharpest and 
blackest heights and battlements of despair 
to a white and shining victory that’s always 
won upon a summit. He had lost terribly. 
but he had gained terribly. He would not be 
guilty of such moral weakness again. 

He would carry on. 


Catering in a Way That 


Pleases 
(Continued from page 73) 


a pie, a slice or two of forange modifies 
pleasantly the flavor of rhubarb without 
destroying its piquancy. 

Frozen desserts are always pular. Many 
like to serve fresh fruit with ice-cream. 
very attractive way of doing this is to have the 
ice-cream shaped in a ring and to fill the 
central space with berries. Molds holding 
two quarts of cream, and serving at least 
twelve persons, can be bought for this purpose, 
these molds in appearance resembling angel 
cake tins, though the inner space is larger, and 
the mold is fitted with a cover. The mold 
can be filled with vanilla ice-cream and then 
packed away for an hour or so. When it 1s 
time for the dessert, the cream can be turned 
out on a round, flat dish or silver tray, and 
berries heaped in the center, powdered with 
pulverized sugar. 7 

A more practicable plan for most hostesses 1s 
to have, for individual service, a round or conical 
ice-cream dipper and to place a row of whole 
berries encircling each mound of cream. 
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Her Little Moment of Romance 


(Continued from page 36) 


she began to laugh, a weak, little laugh which 
gradually grew more mirthful, more merry, 
until the tears vanished from her eyes. 

The man stared at her, startled. “What’s 
the matter?” he asked anxiously. 

“Tt’s just so funny!” she answered. “So 
funny! You see, I was awfully tired, and I 
couldn’t do my job, and I got so I was hating 
my friends, so I decided on the spur of the 
moment I’d take a vacation, and I telegraphed 
Marion, and I bought some new clothes, and 
Icame on here from New York to have a good 
time and meet a lot of new people and be enter- 
tained—and here I am at ten o’clock on 
Marion’s door-step, and not even a place to 
sleep! Tomorrow I'll have to go trapesing 
back to New York and creep in the back door— 
and I was going to have such a good time in 
quest of excitement and adventure and ro- 
mance. It’s so funny!” 

“Funny!” he remarked. 
funny! I call it sad!” 

She shook her head, her blue eyes twinkling. 
“Oh, but you see, I never do things like that, 
on the spur of the moment—go galloping off on 
awild-goose chase. At least, I never did before! 
But I write short stories, and I suddenly 
decided I’d do what the girls in my stories 
would do, if they were feeling awfully stale and 
horrid and mad at everybody and lonesome 
and restless, and—” she threw her arms out 
in-a wide gesture, “it ends like this!’ Again 
she laughed. 

“Oh, you’re Meg,” he said quickly. 

“Yes, I’m Meg—Meg Roberts!” 

He shook her hand warmly. “I’ve heard a 
lotabout you. I’ve seen some of your stories.” 

She put up her hand. “Now, don’t say 
you've read ’em if you haven’t. It isn’t 
atall necessary. I probably wouldn’t read ’em 
myself, if I hadn’t written them!” 

He laughed. ‘Well, I haven’t. But I’m 
going to read them—tomorrow. Marion 
has the magazines all piled up in the bookcase.” 

“Tomorrow?” she teased. 

“No, tonight! This very night!” 

“A pleasant evening to you, then!” Her 
smile was very gay. “I envy you, really. 
But before you begin on your wild entertain- 
ment, would you mind telephoning for a taxi? 
I guess I’ll go to a hotel and spend the night, 
and then tomorrow back to New York.” 
Again she laughed. “A grand end, isn’t it, 
for a vacation? Take my advice and never 
go off in quest of adventure. It’s tempting 
fate!” 

“But why should it end?” he said quickly. 
“Why go back to New York?” 


GHE blinked. ‘“Why—what—” 

“You know,” he went on, his eyes seeking 
hers, “I haven’t had a vacation in three years, 
and for the last few weeks I’ve gone stale on 
my job, too, and I was planning that when 
Marshall got back, I’d take a week’s holiday 
and perhaps go to New York—” 

“Oh, that would be nice,” she put in. 

“But I’ve changed my mind. I don’t think 

I'll wait till Marshall gets back, and I don’t 
think I'll go to New York. Why should I 
when New York has come to me?” He leaned 
over her, smiling. “Besides, you oughtn’t to 
g0 back without seeing Boston. May I be 
your guide? I’m Terry Boyd. Perhaps 
you've heard them speak of me?” 

Meg nodded. “Oh, yes.” 

From his pocket he drew some letters, a 
check-book, a bunch of calling cards. “And 
‘0 prove it—Now,” he added, “there’s no use 
of your going to a hotel. Here you are, and 
Pee you might as well stay. I don’t live so 
far Irom here myself. I'll run along home and 
fave you to guard the wedding silver.” 

_ “Aren't you taking a risk? Suppose I were 
an Impostor and should elope with the grand 
plano” From her purse she drew a letter. 

I, too, can produce credentials. Here’s 


“T don’t call that 


Marion’s last letter. 
sure of her address. 
handwriting?” 


He laughed and picked up her suitcase. 
“Tll pack up my 


“Come inside,” he said. 
stuff and be gone in a jiffy.” 


“T’ll call you up in the morning,” was the 
last thing he said, as, bag in hand, he went 


out of the door. 

After he had gone, Meg explored the apart- 
ment, went into the bedroom that was unmis- 
takably the guest-room, unpacked her bag, 
and went to bed. But she lay awake a long 
while, staring into the darkness. It did not 
seem quite possible that it was she who was 
lying in this strange room, and that in the 
morning a man was going to call her up, was 
going to take a few days’ holiday to show her 
Boston, to be with her! The adventure had 
indeed begun. 


HERE was magic even to the ring of that 


telephone the next morning. 

“Good morning, Meg,” his voice came very 
gay and wide awake. “How are you? Had 
breakfast yet?” 

“Just getting it,” she answered. “It’s part 
of a vacation, you know, to breakfast when 
you please. Marion seems to have left a 
supply of everything one would want to eat— 
or was it you, perhaps?” 

“Have you enough for a hungry man? If 
so, I’ll be right over.” 

“Better stop and get a loaf of bread on the 
way,” she said. 

And as she hung up the receiver, she was 
surprised at herself for not being surprised at 
his coming to breakfast. 

When she opened the door for him, he almost 
flung a pile of magazines in her face. 


“There!” he said triumphantly. “I read 
2em!”” 
She looked up at him, puzzled. ‘“Why— 


what—Oh! you mean my stories! Where did 
you get hold of them?” 

“Stole ’em right from under your nose—the 
lower shelf of the bookcase in the living-room, 
to be exact. I told you I’d read them last 
night, and I did!” 

“Terrible ordeal,” she mocked. 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t,” he answered quickly, 
his tone growing serious, 

They faced each other, their eyes meeting. 
How very deep and blue were his! 

“Well?” she questioned. 

“They’re very much like you,” was his 
grave comment. 

“But you don’t know me,” she retorted. 

“Oh, don’t I?” he smiled, a strange, rather 
tender smile; then, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, “Oh, well, if I don’t, I’m going to!” 

And into Meg’s mind leaped the words of her 
own story: “It isn’t how long you’ve known 
people that matters—but how. One hour can 
make up for twenty years.” 

“T got a frantic wire from Marshall last 
night,” he remarked later, “asking me to meet 
you if I got it in time, and to explain to you 
and try to find you, etc. I telegraphed him 
that we had met and that you were looking 
after the apartment, and that I would do my 
best in my humble way to make up for their 
absence. They won’t be back for another 
week, at least,” he added. 

“Oh!” Meg’s exclamation was noncommittal. 
She felt as if she ought to be sorry not to see 
Marion, and yet she could not help being glad. 

“We can do a lot of things in a week,” he 
went on calmly, then throwing her a quick, 
questioning glance, “Can’t we?” 

Meg looked away from his eyes. 
not answer. 

“Can’t we?” he repeated. He rose and, 
coming over to where she sat, stood looking 
down at her. 


She did 


Slowly she raised her eyes, and when she| The Parents Association 


met his, she smiled. ‘Of course, we can.” 
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Save your clothes 
Use Enoz— 


Moth worms are hatching now 







If you packed away 
clothes, furs or woolens without 
spraying them with Enoz, get 
them out and Enoz them thor- 
oughly right now. They may have 
seemed free from moths, but it 
is impossible to tell how. many 
moth eggs were hidden in them. 
Right now those eggs are hatch- 
ing into hungry moth worms. 
And just one worm can badly 
damage your most cherished 
suit or a valuable fur coat. 

Enoz is a fine spray which pene- 
trates into the hidden places where 
moth eggs are always laid. It kills 
moths and moth worms. And what is 
more important, it destroys moth 


eggs before they have a chance to 
hatch into destructive moth worms. 























Enoz won’t stain nor injure, nor af- 
fect the dyes of the most delicate fab- 
rics, furs, rugs or upholstery. It is the 
original guaranteed moth killer which 
has been used for 25 yearsin millions 
of homes. Use it fearlessly on your 
choicest things. It can’t harm them. 












Our booklet, *‘Mothology,” tells all 
about moths and how to kill them. It 
sells for 25c but will be mailed FREE 
to you if you ask for it, mentioning 
Good Housekeeping. 









Enoz is packed in all sizes from % pints to 
gals. A pint of Enoz costs $1. Sprayers at 
60c or $1. Your drug, department, house- 
furnishing or hardware store sells it. If not 
we will send it direct, postpaid,upon receipt 
of price, if you give dealer’s name. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO. 


707 No. Wells Street, Chicago 
61 East 8th Street, New York 







New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there 
is a scientific method in 


child training, founded on 
the principle that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own to 
correct the Cause of ° 
5} wilfulness, untruthfulness and other 
dangerous habits which, if not prop- 
erly remedied, lead to dire conse- 
quences. The trouble in most cases 
now is that children are punished or 
scolded for what they do. The new 
method removes cause--not 
by punishment or scolding but by 
P empm = and cooperation a zc 
a ines which are amazingly easy for 
any parent to instantly apply. 

e This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endorsements into the form of an filustrated Course 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousandsof parents 
in all parts of the world. It is also en« 
dorsed by leading educators. It covers 
all ages from to eighteen years. 


Free Boolk i253 
In Chi rain- 
ree 0 ing’’ is the title 
of a startling book which describes this 
new_system and ontlines the work of 
the Parents Association. Send letter or 
ostal today and the book will be sent 
Free--but lo it now as this announces 
ment may never appear here again. 
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Time 
Food 
Energy 


Will remove skins, 
seeds and cores from a 
bushel of apples or pears, 
seeds and skins from a bushel of tomatoes, grapes or 
pitted fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. Gets all food value 
—juices, mineral salts, vitamines, rich coloring and 
natural sugar—with the pulp. Leaves only indigestible 
seeds, skins and fibrous core-cells, One-fourth the waste 
of other methods. 


Saves Its Cost in Short Time 


Used the year around for mashing potatoes, making 
delicious soups, creaming vegetables, smoothing gravies, 
invalid feeding, and many other uses. Quickly clamped to 
kitchen table. A child can operate 
it. Easily cleaned. For easy and 
perfect preparing of fruit sauces, 
jellies, butters, juices, catsups, etc., 
in large or small quantities. En- 
dorsed by users. Guaranteed by 
makers. Sold only by mail and direct 
to user. Representatives wanted for 
complete line. 


Write today for free booklet 
and special offer 





Dilver Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Household Specialties 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“*Children 
Sick? 


I should think 
they would be! 


Leaky garbage 
cans banged 
out of shape 
and with lids 
that won’t stay on, breed disease.’’ 


* WITT 


Corrugated Garbage Cans 


are health promoting cans. They hold 
their shape under the roughest abuse 
and their lids fit smugly at all times. 


The Yellow Label 
Means “Quality’’— 
Look for it. 


Atall good Hardware, 
Department and 
Housefurnishing 
Stores. 


THE WITT 
CORNICE 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O. 








[AD, BLADES-SMOCTHER & QUICKER 
ENTIRELY SUPERIOR-TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or UNiteD Roya 
EALERS 1133. BROADWAY, LTS Gane 


LEARN Commercial Candy Making Courses, 


Resident and Correspondence. Original School— 

CANDY Scientific Instructions. Send for Booklet H. A. 

The Candy Institute. Elinor G. Hanna. 

MAKING Principal (formerly with Page & Shaw) 
60 West 50th St., New York. N. Y. 
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DILVER | 


| “an apology for a car,” he said, “but it goes!” — 










His face lighted up. ‘“Good!” he said. 
He took her walking through the narrow, 
cr oked old streets of Boston, and in his car— 


they rode over Harvard Bridge and out through 


| Cambridge, to Lexington, and up to Gloucester, 


and down to the South Shore. Spring had 
come in a sudden, mad dash; the days were 
bright with blue skies, budding trees, and warm 
sunlight, and now and again a touch of east 
wind bringing with it heavy morning mist and 
a low fog-bank out to sea. They saw brilliant 
sunsets from the Esplanade with the waters 
of the Charles River Basin gently lapping at 
their feet, and they saw the moon rise out of a 
placid ocean from the rocks at Marblehead. 
They picnicked by the wayside, they lunched 
i queer, out-of-the-way places, and in the 
evening they went gaily to the movies, children 
off on a lark, or else they sat in Marion’s pretty 
sitting-room and talked together by dim 
candlelight. 

On one of these evenings, Meg told him 
about Mart. 

“Tt’s sort of queer,”’ she said, “but I just 
can’t help wondering how much he likes me.” 
She flashed him a quick, little smile. “I sup- 
pose it’s just natural—and feminine—but I 
would like to know where I stand. It’s been 
going on for quite a while.” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised,”’ he spoke 
slowly, “if he were in love with you. I think 
some day he’ll wake up and—” 

“Oh, no, Terry!” her voice rose in protest. 
“T can’t imagine Mart’s really caring for me.” 

He smiled upon her. “Why not? You’re 
very lovable.” 

Meg caught her breath. His tone was im- 
personal, but there was a light in his eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said calmly, gravely. 
“No one has ever said that to me before.” 

“T’m glad I have the privilege of being the 
first.” His words were measured, with no 
touch of feeling. Then he threw back his 
head, and a smile broke over his serious face. 
“My, you’re honest, Meg! There are very 
few girls who would say that to a man.” 

“But I wouldn’t say it to any man,” she 
retorted. ‘‘You—you’re different!” 

“Now it’s my turn to thank you.” His 
voice was again grave, impersonal. 

He rose and, going to the window, stood, 
looking into the street, his back toward her. 
A sudden fear smote Meg’s heart. She jumped 
to her feet and, going to him, laid her hand 
quickly on his shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Terry? 
anything I shouldn’t?” 

He turned. ‘‘No, my dear.” 

Her eyes still sought his, anxious, frightened. 
“Everything’s all right?” 

“Everything’s all right except that it’s a bit 
late, and you’re tired, and I must be running 
along. We'll meet for lunch tomorrow, shall 
we?’ 


Have I said 


ONE week had already slipped by. There 

came a letter from Marion, saying that she 
and her husband could not leave for a few days 
more, and urging Meg to stay until they 
arrived. 

“Of course, you’ll stay,” said Terry. ‘Who 
ever heard of a vacation of less than two 
weeks?” 

Also there came a little, hurried note from 
Janet, telling briefly the news of herself and 
Rhoda, and ending: 

“We're lost without you. The apartment’s 
a mess, and Rhoda’s been late to the office 
twice. Mart called up a couple of times to ask 
when you were coming back.” 

Meg smiled. Mart and Janet and Rhoda 
seemed far away, part of another world, another 
life. This world, this wonderful world into 
which by chance she had stumbled, was Terry 
and Terry alone: Terry smiling at her over the 
dinner table, Terry pacing up and down 
Marion’s sitting-room and talking, gay, enthusi- 
astic, Terry sitting quietly beside her in his car, 


’ 


Her Little Moment of Romance 


his gaze fixed upon the road ahead, the happy 


silence between them, then the quick flash of 
his smile, a glimpse of his shining eyes, his 
eager question, “Having a good time?” _’ 

“Yes, are you?” 

The conviction in his voice, “Um-/:m/” 

Vaguely she wondered, when she went to 
bed at night, what this was all leading to, but 
she tried not to think about it. The present 
was too precious to waste time pondering over 
the future. And yet, sometimes, when he 
looked at her, the question would flash into 
her mind: “I wonder—does he love me?—and 
do I love him? I never felt this way about a 
man before.” 

At other times, the thought that soon it 
would all end, that she would go back to New 
York, away from Terry, would sweep over her, 
stabbing her heart, and she would clench her 
hands as if in pain. 

“T wish,” she said to him wistfully, one 
evening when he was bidding her good night, 
“T wish it could keep on forever.” 

“I wish so, too,” he answered, “but nothing 
keeps on forever. But things can be very 
wonderful while they last.” 

“Yes, very wonderful.” 

Her eyes met his, and his glance engulfed 
her, friendly, sweet, and tender. Under its 
light she forgot the pain that would come with 
parting. The wistfulness dropped from her, 
Once more she was very, very happy. 


HE next day came a telegram from Marion, 
saying that Marshall’s father had gone toa 
sanitarium,. and that they were bringing 
Marshall’s mother home with them. She was 
awfully sorry, but as there was only one extra 
bedroom, she would have to ask Meg—They 
would arrive Thursday afternoon. 
Without a word Meg handed the telegram 


to Terry. 
“Thursday,” he said slowly. ‘“That’s to- 
morrow. Then—” 


“T ought to be getting home anyway,” Meg 
filled in the pause. ‘“There’s my work and 
the girls.” 

“Then this is our last day?” 

“Our last day.” 

“Oh, well,” he shrugged his shoulders, a light 
breaking over his serious face, ‘‘the heavens 
are smiling upon us. It’s a gorgeous day out- 
side. Let’s take the car and go off, shall we? 
There’s a grand beach down at Scituate. It’s 
just the day for the sea.” 

The sea was very blue that afternoon, with 
whitecaps here and there. For a long while 
they sat on the sand, watching the waves break 
and roll in. Later they wandered along the 
beach, hunting shells, laughing and chasing 
each other. When the sun began to go down, 
it grew chilly, so they gathered driftwood and 
made a fire and sat in silence close together 
upon a steamer rug. 

Gradually the darkness closed in around 
them. They could just see the frothy gleam 
of the breakers. 

“Cold?” whispered Terry, moving closer to 
Meg and slipping one arm around her. 

It was the first time during those two weeks 
that he had touched her, but it seemed 80 
natural that Meg hardly noticed it. 

It was very quiet, just the regular boom- 
boom of the surf. Suddenly Meg’s heart 
began to beat fast; a queer feeling swept 
over her. Quickly she leaned forward, away 
from Terry’s arm, and, turning her head. 
peered into his face. There was a look in 
his eyes, an unmistakable look. She caught 
her breath. 

“Are you going to kiss me?” she asked 
Her voice was perfectly natural. 

“T was thinking of it,” he answered, “but 
I won’t unless you want me to. Do you?” 

“T—don’t—know,” she whispered, looking 
away and sinking back against his arm. 

There was a long silence. Meg’s mind wa‘ 
whirling. Always she had shrunk from the 
love-making and the petting parties that some 
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of her girl friends indulged in and considered 

riectly all right. And deep down in her 
heart she knew that he did not really love her, 
that his feeling for her was not the kind of love 
that led to marriage. It was something 
fitting, ephemeral, fairy-like, a thing of the 
moment, a perfect, golden moment—and the 
moment was passing. It was their last day. 

“Qh, I’m going to have all I can,” she cried 
to her conscience. 

She turned back to him quickly and raised 
her face to his. “Of course, I want you to, 
Terry. Of course I do!” 

“You dear,’ he murmured. 

Then he kissed her. And with that kiss 
some barrier between them seemed to fall, 
and sitting together, hand in hand, her head 
upon his shoulder, they talked of love and men 
and women and marriage and themselves more 
intimately than they had ever done before. 

“J shan’t ever get married,” said Terry, 
“byt you—you will. You'll marry your Mart 
within the next two years.” 

At that Meg turned her head away. Into 
her mind came a sudden vision of the future, 
the future without Terry, and into her heart 
came a little, uncomfortable pain, piercing 
her happiness. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” 
fingers underneath her chin and gently turned 
her face so he could look into her eyes. 


[JNDER his gaze the pain slipped away. 

Somehow, sitting there beside him, with 
his arms around her, his face close to hers, she 
could not be anything but happy. The future 
did not matter. 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, “‘only—I was 
just thinking—isn’t it queer? If this were 
one of my stories, you’d want to marry me— 
and you—don’t—” She caught her breath 
over the last two words. 

“No, I don’t,” he said softly. 
you want to marry me.” 

“Don’t I?” she queried. 

He smiled. “‘No, dear. 
illusions about that.” 

“And yet,” she whispered, “I love you, and 
you—you love me—” 

“Yes,” he whispered back, “I do love you—” 

There was a little pause, then: “You’re 
a very precious, precious person, Meg. Don’t 
ever let any one kid you into thinking you 
aren’t. You’re worth ten of Janet and Rhoda 
and Mart and all of them put together—and 
from the bottom of my heart I’m grateful 
that you’ve let me know the real you, the real 
Meg down beneath. I can’t imagine any girl 
giving me more joy and happiness and more 
wonderful hours than we’ve had these two 
weeks,” 

Meg said nothing. She could not speak, 
but in her heart she stowed away his words. 
She felt that some day she might need them. 

They were both quiet on the ride home. 
Quietly he bade her good-night at her door, 
holding her hand for a fraction of a minute, 
and touching her lips lightly with his. 

“Tl be around in the morning to see you 
off,” he said. : 

They were both very silent, too, the next 
morning, as he drove her to the station. He 
saw her on her train, deluged her with maga- 
anes, and fussed around, hanging up her coat, 
getting her suitcase out of her way. 

“We'll be starting soon, Terry,” she said. 
‘I think you’d better get off the train. It 
makes me nervous.” 

He smiled. “All right,” and put out his 
hand, 
. For a moment they faced each other, peer- 
ing Into each other’s eyes. 

‘Thank you, Terry—for everything,” she 
whiepered, “It’s meant a lot to me, knowing 

“It’s meant a lot to me, too. Good-by, dear.” 
ki le clasped her hand and, leaning over, 
issed her. 

lhe next minute, looking out of the window, 
She saw him standing on the platform, tall and 
serious She caught her breath. He looked 
“most sad. As the train began to move, he 
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Make your table gleam and sparkle 


Glass designed for beauty and service 


(8-tnch) 


$1.75 


Ramekin 
($-inch) 


15¢ 





Measuring 


Cup 
50c 








These dishes are so beautiful and so practical that 
they come from the oven sparkling and inviting, 
and ready to be placed immediately on your din- 
ing table for service. 


No wasting of delicious aroma or flavor in 
changing your triumph of cookery to another spe- 
cially heated dish or platter—Fry’s Oven Glass 
is a service dish too. The food keeps hot much 
longer because it is served from the dish in 
which it has been cooked. 


Thesedishes heat quickly and evenly, andevery 
bit of their savory contents cooks thoroughly. 
After use they are pleasant to handle in washing 
and are easily cleaned—even foods cooked “au 
gratin” yield their crisped edges to the suds of 
the dishpan. 


In leading department stores, and in china, 
glass, and hardware stores you wiH find in Fry’s 
OvenGlasseveryusefuldish for cooking. Shallow 
and deep pans, casseroles and ramekins, a selec- 
tion of every usable shape for cooking, reasonably 
priced, from 15c for the smallest dishes to $1.75 
for the larger dishes for baking and roasting. 
(Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Every piece guaranteed against oven breakage. 


H. C. FRY GLASS COMPANY, ROCHESTER, PA. 


e 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send money order to us and we 
will ship you the special introductory set consisting of Bread Baker, 
Measuring Cup, Pie Plate and Casserole for $3.90, or any dish 
at price indicated on this page, postage prepaid. 
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Doors Can’t Slam 


when equipped with Lewis Door Silencers. End 
loops instantly adjusted to or removed from 
knobs. Door held slightly ajar, affording ideal 
ventilation. Resilient, durable, highest quality 
rubber. Actual length, 8% inches. In use in 
thousands of homes and hospitals. 


At all good Furniture, Drug, and Hardware 
stores, or direct from factory, postpaid, 50c each. 
Please mention dealer’s name. Write Dept. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

RUBBER CO. OF 
AMERICA, INC, 
Jeannette, Pa, 


DOOR SILENCER 
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Silo 


1s a grealer social asset than 


EATON’S 


IGHLAND 
LINEN 
in 5 smart slijles 


Qrolne De Lancy will answer all ques 
tions relating to correct social. correspondence 
C Address her in care of 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
— 





N MONEY 


GASY, fascinating in-door spare- 
time work, coloring and selling 
our line of Greeting Cards and Folders. 1923 Christmas 
Line now ready. Exclusive designs. Write now for 
illus. book—‘‘Pleasant Pages,’’ hand coloring made 
easy. Fullinstructions howtocolor, howtosell. 20,000 
customers, some making from $50 to $80 monthly. 
Or send $1 for Trial Box containing as- 
sortment sample cards, instruction book, [> 
brush and colors. Sells for $3.00 to $4.00 / 
when colored. SS 
LITTLE ART SHOP 

1448 You St.N.W.  Wash., D.C 


Send for this Book FREE 
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Her Little Moment of Romance 


glanced up at her. She smiled and waved 
her hand, and he smiled back. And under 
that smile the dim, grimy South Station seemed 
to glow with sunshine. 

She settled back in ner seat and stared 
unseeing out of the window. It was over, 
all over. Terry had said no word about 
writing her or seeing her again. It was over. 
She tried to face that thought, tried to realize 
that Terry was passing cut of her life. But 
somehow she could not. All the way to New 
York he seemed close besiae her, as she lived 
over their wonderful hours together. 


JANET and Rhoda met ner at the station and 
engulfed her with hugs. 

“Qh, it’s so good to see you: We thought 
you were never coming back!” 

“We’ve missed you so! The apartment 
just hasn’t been the same with you away.” 

“All the crowd’s coming over to see you 
tonight. Raymond was saying he’d be mighty 
glad when you got back.” 

“And as for Mart—he came over the other 
night. He’s like a poor, lost dog without you. 
Your going away has certainly waked up that 
young man.” 

“Ts that the new suit ana hat you bought? 
Aren’t they good-looking!” 

“And say, you certainly look well, a hundred 
times better than when you left.” 

As they rode home, Meg could feel Janet’s 
eyes upon her, inquisitive, searching. 

“VYou’ve changed, Meg,” she said suddenly. 

A little flush touched Meg’s cheeks. “Have 
I?” she asked, avoiding Janet’s gaze. 

“Ves, andit’saman. I’knowitis. Onlya 
man can change a girl like that.” 

There was a silence. Janet shrugged her 
shoulders. “Oh, well, if you don’t feel like 
telling us, why it’s all right.” 

Meg clasped Janet’s hand. ‘Perhaps I will 
—sometime.” 

Mart, too, noticed the change. In the mid- 
dle of the evening, when she went into the 
kitchenette, he followed her. 

“Tt’s great to have you back, Meg,” he 
said. ‘“You’re looking awfully well, and you 
seem—sort of different—’’ After a minute he 
added, “I never saw you look so pretty.” 

“Pretty speeches from you, Mart—” she 
began mockingly, then seeing his face, she 
stopped quickly and patted hishand. “Thank 
you, Mart,” she said. 

“And say, Meg,” he went on awkwardly, 
“there’s no chance to talk to you with all this 
mob around. Are you going to be busy 
tomorrow night? Won’t you come to dinner 
with me, and perhaps we might take in a show 
afterward?” 

“That’s awfuuy sweet of you,” she answered. 
“T’d love to.” 

It was the first time he had ever asked her 
to go out, and yet, in spite of her enthusiastic 
words, she was not very excited about it. 
Somehow it did not make much difference 
whether he took her out or not. 

She went back into the living-room and 
laughed and talked with Jack and Raymond 
and Janet and the rest. Every one was 
very gay, and she was gay, too, but there 
seemed to be something lacking, something— 


Impulsively she glanced around the room to see 
if every one was there, and suddenly she knew 
what was lacking and for whom she was 
looking. It was Terry. Part of her was in 
this room in New York in the midst of a gay 
crowd, but another part was far away, in 
another world. that magic, fairy world—alone 
with Terry. 

When she went to bed that nignt, she stood 
for a long while peering at herself in the 
mirror. She did look different. Color flooded 
her cheeks; there was a new light in her gray- 
blue eyes, and her head was held high. She 
had changed, and it was Terry who had 
changed her—his companionship, his praise, 
his love—who had changed her and her whole 
life—Terry, whom she would never see again, 

She gave a cry, and one hand went quickly 
to her heart as if to deaden its aching. By all 
rights she should have been happy. She had 
everything that she had longed for in the past, 
The girls, who before her vacation had taken 
her for granted, were now showering her with 
appreciation and love. Mart was giving her 
his devotion; and in her mind, which had once 
been inert, stale, buzzed the idea of a new 
story. But it was not enough—now. Work 
was not enough, friendship was not enough, 
even Mart was not enough. Mart had come 
too late. All she wanted in the world, now, 
was Terry! 

She stared at herself in the mirror. “TI love 
him,” she whispered. “I’ve loved him from 
the very first minute, and I want to marry 
him. Of course I do! He thought I didn’t, 
but I do, Ido! Oh, what a fool I’ve been!” 

And it was all over. He did not want to 
marry her; frankly he had told her so. He 
had gone out of her life forever. She could 
see his face, the line of his cheek, the smile of his 
eyes, could hear his voice, tender, gay— 


WITH an impulsive gesture she buried her 
head in her arms. 

“He said,” she whispered, trying to comfort 
herself, “che said I was a very precious person; 
he said I’d meant a lot to him; he said he loved 
me—I mustn’t let it hurt me too much. He 
wouldn’t like that. I must go on and work 
and write—” She paused and gave a little, 
feeble, sobbing laugh. “It’s so funny. I 
wanted to do things like the girls in my stories, 
to have adventures, love, but if I’d written 
this story myself, he’d have loved me; I'd 
have made him love me. We’d have married 
and lived happily ever after—I always give 
them happy endings.” 

A little sob caught her throat, but she 
choked it down. “I—I mustn’t cry. It was 
so wonderful. I mustn’t spoil it by crying—” 

For a moment the vision of those two 
precious weeks swept across her mind, driving 
away the pain and shedding a radiance upon 
her—those rides with Terry, those talks with 
Terry, and that last evening on the beach, 
with the waves pounding on the sand and the 
driftwood fire crackling before them. ; 

“So wonderful,” she repeated, a smile 
lighting her face, “and no matter what happens, 
no matter how much it hurts, I’ve had it! 
No one can ever take it from me—my little 
moment of romance!” 


News from the New York Decorators 


(Continued fromspage 45) 


A good paste for this work is made by adding 
half a cup of molasses to every two pounds of 


| wall-paper paste. 


When thoroughly dry, cover with the deco- 
rative paper, taking care that the selvage over- 
laps the frame on the edges. It should next 
receive a coat of size, and to make sure that 
the entire surface is covered, it is wise to size 
one coat down and one coat across. Bind or 
face with leather bindings to insure its strength 
and a neat finish. A coat of gloss varnish and 


a coat of antiquing will give it that mellowness 
that is so attractive. 

When completed, the folds should be hinged 
together, and care should be taken that the 
hinges are countersunk enough to prevent 
gaps between the folds of the screen. 

The method of making wall-paper lamp- 
shades is the same as is followed in making any 
paper lampshade, the wall-paper being pasted 
to heavy paper for a backing. It should then 
be varnished and antiqued 
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The-Monarch Grocer 


The Grocer who sells Monarch is a 
good man to know. Herepresents the 
type of dealer who believes in selling 
quality merchandise at a reasonable 
price. And he renders a service to the 
community that only theRegularRetail 
Grocer can give. There’s a Monarch 
Grocer near you. It will be to your ad- 
vantage to get acquainted with him. 


Highest Quality for 
70 Years 


Since 1853 ‘‘Monarch”’ has been 
synonymous with supremequal- 
ity. For three generations it has 
been a household word where- 
ever fine foods are appreciated. 
Always look for the name 
‘Monarch”’ and the Lion Head 
Trademark. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Tea 
Cocoa 
Catsup 
Salad Dressing 
Tomatoes 
Grated Pineapple 
Wax Beans 
Baked Beans 
Sweet Peas 
Grape Fruit Hearts 
Pineapple 
Sliced Peaches 
Mince Meat 
Olive Oil 
Peanut Butter 
Sweet Pickles 
Corn 
Fruit Salad 
White Cherries 
Red Pitted Cherries 
Red Raspberries 

Loganberries 
Pears 
Apricots 
Spinach 
Pumpkin 
Beets 
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Stringless Beans 
Red KidneyBeans 
B Asparagus Tips 
Milk 

Prepared Mustard 
CB 


Send for this FREE BOOK 


We have prepared an interesting booklet entitled 
“Coffee liowenne”” which traces the history of 
coffee from the time it was first used by the Ethio- 
pians of Northern Africa. Write today for a free 
copy of this Booklet. Address Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
Dept. E, Chicago. 
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How to make Good Housekeeping serve your needs 


message to mothers 


and fathers — 


Child Training—/ife’s most per- 


plexing problem 


S the child of today more troublesome, 
more difficult to handle than the 
child of yesterday? 

Almost every modern parent would 
answer “yes” to that question. What 
with the complicated diets of infant feed- 
ing, the intricate and unending super- 
vision of health, the conservation of child 
life, the new and frequently conflicting 
theories of juvenile education—the mod- 
ern father and mother almost feel that 
being parents is a new profession. Their 
parents, they think, didn’t have the same 
trouble with them. 

Perhaps not. Nevertheless, it was over 
2,000 years ago that Plato wrote: “The 
most important part of right education i is 
right training in the nursery.” And to 
Plato, education meant the perfection of 
every fine virtue, the development that 
meant complete growth in every sense. 

The education of the child—its devel- 
opment, that is—starts the very day it is 
born. And the task, somehow, is never 
quite over. As Stevenson said of them, 
“Children are the last word of human im- 
perfection. Health flees before their face. 
They cry . . . , they put vexatious ques- 
tions; they demand to be fed, to be wash- 
ed, to be educated . . and then, when 
she time comes, they break our haurts, as 
I break this piece of sugar.” Parents, 
after bringing them through the trials of 
illness after illness, must learn the painful 
lesson of responsibility, care, the loss of al- 
most all sovereignty and authority as the 
child grows older and joins the revolt of 
youth. 
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Good Housekeeping appreciates the in- 
tricacies of modern child training and is 
making every effort to be of real service to 
parents. Good Housekeeping goes on the 
assumption that the child gets most—in 
many cases, all—of his moral training in 
the home. This, together with the fact 
that the mother is responsible for the 
child’s physical care as well as its earlier 
instruction, makes it vital to bring into 
the home the best authority procurable. 

This, Good Housekeeping does in a num- 
ber of ways. First, there are the regular 
articles in Good Housekeeping itself. 
Among the many allied subjects treated 
lately are these listed here to give an idea 
of the scope of the service: 

Discipline in the home. 

When the kiddies entertain; 
for children’s parties. 

Playrooms in nursery land. 

Diagnose your boy. 

The new riches of play; a study of toys. 

The friendly schoolmaster. 

“Mother help” discoveries. 

Adventuring in motherhood. 

Primitive music for little primitives; 
system of music-education for children. 

Making good the promise of democracy. 

Why one father succeeded with his sons. 

Gifts for baby. 

Missing; a study of the causes of runaway 
girls. 

A substitute for dentistry. 

The Girl Scouts—and health. 

Gifts for children. 

Second: There is the Health and Happi- 
ness Club, a service for the mother-to-be and 
the baby-to-come—conducted by Dr. Joseph- 
ine Hemenway Kenyon. Dr. Kenyon, for 6 


tested recipes 


a new 


years, was associated with Dr. Holt at the 
Children’s Hospital, N. Y. and is now promi- 
nent as a practicing physician and as a lecturer 
on the care of children at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Third: There is Dr. Wiley’s Question Box. 
Through this Question Box you can ask Dr. 
Wiley’s advice on any problem concerning your 
children’s health (as well as your own). Dr. Wiley 
will answer you either through the pages of Good 
Housekeeping or in a detailed personal letter- 

Fourth: There are Dr. Wiley’s pamphlets, 
dealing with such subjects as the feeding of in- 
fants and the feeding of older children. 

Fifth: There is the School and Camp De- 
partment, which will help you to select from 
among the many schools in the country, a suit- 
able institution for your child. 

Sixth: There is the Entertainment Depart- 
ment, which every month provides you with 
ideas, directions and supplies for children’s en- 
tertainments. These entertainments are origi- 
nated by an authority who understands the 
proper value of play. 

Seventh: There is the branch of the Fashion 
Department which is devoted to clothing for 
babies and older children. Designs are shown, 
together with patterns and full descriptions. 
In many cases either the Local or National 
Shopping Service may be utilized for purchas- 
ing this clothing. 

Eighth: There are children’s stories. These 
are delightfully written, charmingly illustrated 
stories which may be read to children for the 
amusement they will create and the morals they 
subtly introduce. 

Ninth: There are che Kiddie-Cutouts and 
the Kiddyland Movies in color, which are 4 
source of endless delight. 

Tenth: There is Good Housekeeping’s con- 
stant effort to ameliorate the health of mothers 

(Continued on page 189) 
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for Stampede,” he said, reason returning to him. 
“He should be here sometime tonight, or in 
the morning. Now that Rossland is off my 
nerves, I can see how necessary it is to have 
some one like Stampede between us and—” 

He did not finish, but what he had intended 
to say was quite clear to her. She stood in the 
doorway, and he felt an almost uncontrollable 
desire to take her in his arms again. 

“He is between here and Tanana,” she said 
with a little gesture of her head. 

“Rossland told you that?” 

“Yes. And there are others with him, so 
many that he was amused when I told him 
you would not let them take me away.” 

“Then you were not afraid that I—I might 
let them have you?” 

“J have always been sure of what you would 
do since I opened that second letter at Ellen 
McCormick’s, Alan!” 

He caught the flash of her eyes, the gladness 
in them, and she was gone before he could find 
another word to say. Keok and Nawadlook 
were approaching hesitatingly, but now they 
hurried to meet her, Keok still grimly clutch- 
ing the long knife; and beyond them, at the 
little window under the roof, he saw the ghostly 
face of old Sokwenna, like a death’s-head on 
guard. His blood ran a little faster. The 
emptiness of the tundras, the illimitable 
spaces without a sign of human life, the vast 
stage waiting for its impending drama, with its 
sunshine, its song of birds, its whisper and 
breath of growing flowers, struck a new note 
in him, and he looked again at the little window 
where Sokwenna sat like a spirit from another 
world, warning him in his silent and lifeless 
stare of something menacing and deadly 
creeping upon them out of that space which 
seemed so free of all evil. He beckoned to 
him and then entered his cabin, waiting while 
Sokwenna crawled down from his post and 
came hobbling over the open, a crooked figure, 
bent like a baboon, witch-like in his great age, 
yet with sunken eyes that gleamed like little 
points of flame, and a quickness of movement 
that made Alan shiver as he watched him 
through the window. 


N a moment the old man entered. He 

was mumbling. He was saying, in that 
jumble of sound which it was difficult for even 
Alan to understand—and which Sokwenna 
had never given up for the missionaries’ 
teachings—that he could hear feet and smell 
blood; and that the feet were many, and the 
blood was near, and that both smell and foot- 
fall were coming from the old kloof where 
yellow skulls still lay, dripping with the water 
that had once run red. Alan was one of the 
few who, by reason of much effort, had learned 
the story of the kloof from old Sokwenna; how, 
so long ago that Sokwenna was a young man, 
a hostile tribe had descended upon his people, 
killing the men and stealing the women; and 
how at last Sokwenna and a handful of his 
tribesmen fled south with what women were 
left, and made a final stand in the kloof, and 
there, on a day that was golden and filled with 
the beauty of bird-song. and flowers, had 
ambushed their enemies and killed them to a 
man. All were dead now, all but Sokwenna. 
_ For a space Alan was sorry he had called 
Sokwenna to his cabin. He was no longer 
the cheerful and gentle “old man” of his 
people; the old man who chortled with joy at 
the prettiness and play of Keok and Nawad- 
look, who loved birds and flowers and little 
children, and who had retained an impish 
boyhood along with his great age. He was 
changed. He stood before Alan an embodi- 
ment of fatalism, mumbling incoherent things 
under his breath, a spirit of evil omen lurking in 
us sunken eyes, and his thin hands gripping 
like bird-claws to his rifle. Alan threw off the 
uncomfortable feeling that had gripped him 
for a moment, and set him to an appointed 
taskk—the watching of the southward plain 
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(Continued from page 80) 





from the crest of a tall ridge two miles back 
on the Tanana trail. He was to return when 
the sun reached its horizon. 

Alan was inspired now by a great caution, 
a growing premonition which stirred him with 
uneasiness, and he began his own preparations 
as soon as Sokwenna had started on his mis- 
sion. The desire to leave at once, without the 
delay of an hour, pulled strong in him, but he 
forced himself to see the folly of such haste. |. 
He would be away many months, possibly a 
year this time. There was much to do, a mass 
of detail to attend to, a volume of instructions 
and advice to leave behind him. He must at 
least see Stampede, and it was necessary to 
write down certain laws for Tautuk and Amuk 
Toolik. As this work of preparation progressed, 
and the premonition persisted in remaining 
with him, he fell into a habit of repeating to 
himself the absurdity of fears and the impos- 
sibility of danger. He tried to make himself 


Quick-drying— 
Long-wearing 


feel uncomfortably foolish at the thought of Be Towz1mnc makes abeor- 


having ordered the herdsmen in. In all proba- 
bility Graham would not appear at all, he 
told himself, or at least not for many days— 
or weeks; and if he did come, it would be to 
war in a legal way, and not with murder. 


bent, bright-white towels, soft to 

the touch, resistant to wear, econom- 
ical to buy, and easy to make. 

Buy Boott Toweling by the Bolt and make 

your own towels, bibs, runners, aprons. Buy 

Boott Towels in Packages of Six ready for use. 


Both may be purchased from your Dealer. 
Send name of your Dealer and 30 cents to Boott 
Mills, Dept. HJL3, Lowell, Mass., for an 18 in. x 
36 in. cut-length hemstitched standard towel. 


YET his uneasiness did not leave him. As 

the hours passed and the afternoon length- 
ened, the invisible something urged him more 
strongly to take the trail beyond the cotton- 
woods, with Mary Standish at his side. Twice 
he saw her between noon and five o’clock, and 
by that time his writing was done. He looked 
at his guns carefully. He saw that his favorite 
rifle and automatic were working smoothly, 
and he called himself a fool for filling his ammu- 
nition vest with an extravagant number of 
cartridges. He even carried an amount of 
this ammunition and two of his extra guns to 
Sokwenna’s cabin, with the thought that it 
was this cabin on the edge of the ravine which 
was best fitted for defense in the event of 
necessity. Possibly Stampede might have 
use for it,And for the guns, if Graham should 
come after he and Mary were well on their 
way to Nome. 

After supper, when the sun was throwing 
long shadows from the edge of the horizon, 
Alan came from a final survey of his cabin 
and the food which Wegaruk had prepared for 
his pack, and found Mary at the edge of the 
ravine, watching the twilight gathering where 
the coulée ran narrower and deeper between 
the distant breasts of the tundra. 

“T am going to leave you for a little while,” 
he said. “But Sokwenna has returned, and 
you will not be alone.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“As far as the cottonwoods, I think.” 

“Then I am going with you.” 

“T expect to walk very fast.” 

“Not faster than I, Alan.” 

“But—I want to make sure the country is 
clear in that direction before twilight shuts 
out the distances.” 

“J will help you.” Her hand crept into his. 
“T am going with you, Alan,” she repeated. 

“Yes, I—I think you are,” he laughed joy- 
ously, and suddenly he bent his head and 
pressed her hand to his lips, and in that way 
with her hand in his, they set out over the 
trail which they had not traveled together since 
the day he had come from Nome. 

There was a warm glow in her face, and 
something beautifully soft and sweet in her 
eyes which she did not try to keep away from 
him. It made him forget the cottonwoods 
and the plains beyond and his caution, and 
Sokwenna’s advice to guard carefully against 
the hiding-places of Ghost Kloof and the 
country beyond. 

“T have been thinking a great deal today,” 
she was saying, “because you have left me so 
much alone. I have been thinking of you. 
And—my thoughts have given me a wonderful 
happiness.” 


Look for “Boott Mills” on the selvage and 
this label on the package. 








(Continued from page 188) 
and children. In this connection brief reference 
may be made here to Good Housekeeping’s 
fight for the Sheppard-Towner Bill. When 
Good Housekeeping discovered that in one year 
alone 250,000 babies and 23,000 mothers died in 
child birth and that the government was spend- 
ing $47,000,000 to protect farmers against 
avoidable loss of hogs, corn and cattle and not 
one cent for the children and mothers, they or- 
ganized the women of the country to back the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill. The fight 
was long and beset by innumerable difficulties. 
The opposition was, in fact, incredible. Not- 
withstanding this, the bill was passed over- 
whelmingly by both the House and the Senate. 

Eleventh: There is Good Housekeeping’s 
well-known campaign for new child labor legis- 
| lation which will counteract the ill effects due 
| to the repeal of the old child labor act. 

Good Housekeeping acts as a clearing 
house for information which will help the 
mothers of the country. Good House- 
keeping believes that it can serve human- 
ity best by serving women first. Good 
Housekeeping wants to help with your 
problems in child training. It is helping 
thousands of others. Are you pradlediine 
this service? 
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“And I have been—in paradise,” he replied. 

“You do not think that I am wicked?” 

“T could sooner believe the sun would never 
come up again.” 

“Nor that I have been unwomanly?”’ 

“You are my dream of all that is glorious 
in womanhood.” 

“Yet I have followed you—have thrust 
myself at you, fairly at your head, Alan.” 

“For which I thank God,” he breathed 
devoutly. 

“And I have told you that I love you, and 
you have taken me in your arms, and kissed 
me—” 

Ves.” 

“And I am walking now with my hand in 
yours—” 

“And will continue to do so, if I can hold it.” 

“And I am another man’s wife,”’ she shud- 
dered. 

‘“You are mine,” he declared doggedly. 
“You know it, and the Almighty God knowsit. 
It is blasphemy to speak of yourself as 
Graham’s wife. You are legally entangled 
with him, and that is all. Heart and soul and 
body you are free.” 

“No, I am not free.” 

“But you are!” 

And then, after a moment, she whispered 
at his shoulder: “Alan, because you are the 
finest gentleman in all the world, I will tell you 
whyIamnot. It is because—heart and soul— 
I belong to you.” 

He dared not look at her, and feeling the 
struggle within him Mary Standish looked 
straight ahead with a wonderful smile on her 
lips and repeated softly, “Yes, the very finest 
gentleman in all the world!” 


OVER the breasts of the tundra and the hol- 

lows between they went, still hand in hand, 
and found themselves talking of the colorings 
in the sky, and the birds, and flowers, and the 
twilight creeping in about them, while Alan 
scanned the shortening horizons for a sign of 
human life. One mile, and then another, 
and after that a ‘third, and they were look- 
ing into gray gloom far ahead, where lay the 
kloof. 

It was strange that he should think of the 
letter now—the letter he had written to Ellen 
McCormick—but think of it he did, and said 
what was in his mind to Mary Standish, who 
was also looking with him into the wall of 
gloom that lay between them and the distant 
cottonwoods. 

“Tt seemed to me that I was not writing 
it to her, but to you,” he said. ‘And I think 
that if you hadn’t come back to me I would 
have gone mad.” 

“T have the letter. 
placed a hand upon her breast. 
remember what you wrote, Alan?” 

“That you meant more to me than life.” 

“And that—particularly—you wanted Ellen 
McCormick to keep a tress of my hair for you 
if they found me.” 

He nodded. ‘When I sat across the table 
from you aboard the Nome, I worshipped it 
and didn’t know it. And since then—since 
I’ve had you here—every time I’ve looked at 
you—” He stopped, choking the words back 
in his throat. 

“Say it, Alan.” 

“T’ve wanted to see it down,” he finished 
desperately. “Silly notion, isn’t it?” 

“Why is it?” she asked, her eyes widening a 
little. “If you love it, why is it a silly notion 
to want to see it down?” 

“Why, I thought possibly you might think 
it so,” he added lamely. 

Never had he heard anything sweeter than 
her laughter as she turned suddenly from him 
so that the glow of the fallen sun was at her 
back, and with deft, swift fingers began loosen- 
ing the coils of her hair until its radiant masses 
tumbled about her, streaming down her back 
in a silken glory that awed him with its beauty 
and drew from his lips a cry of gladness. 

She faced him, and in her eyes was the 


It is here,’’ and she 
“Do you 


shining softness that glowed in her hair. “Do 
you think it is nice, Alan?” 

He went to her and filled his hands with the 
i tresses and pressed them to his lips ang 
ace. 

Thus he stood when he felt the sudden shiver 
that ran through her. It was like a little 
shock. He heard the catch of her breath, and 
the hand which she had placed gently on his 
bowed head fell suddenly away. When he 
raised his head to look at her, she was staring 
past him into the deepening twilight of the 
tundra, and it seemed as if something had 
stricken her so that for a space she was power- 
less to speak or move. 

“What is it?” he cried, and whirled about, 
straining his eyes to see what had alarmed her, 

And as he looked, a deep, swift shadow sped 
over the earth, darkening the mellow twilight 
until it was somber gloom of night—and the 
midnight sun went out like a great, luminous 
lamp as a dense wall of purple cloud rolled 
up in an impenetrable curtain between it and 
the arctic world. Often he had seen this hap- 
pen in the approach of summer storm on the 
tundras, but never had the change seemed so 
swift as now. Where there had been golden 
light, he saw his companion’s face now pale ina 
sea of dusk. It was this miracle of arctic 
night, its suddenness and unexpectedness, that 
had startled her, he thought, and he laughed 
softly. 

But her hand clutched his arm. “TI saw 
them,” she cried, her voice breaking. “I saw 
them—out there against the sun—before the 
cloud came—and some of them were running, 
like animals—” 

‘ “Shadows!” he exclaimed. ‘The long 
shadows of foxes running against the sun, or 
of the big, gray rabbits, or of a wolf and her 
half-grown cub sneaking away—” 

“No, no, they were not that,” she breathed 
tensely, and her fingers clung more fiercely 
to his arm. ‘They were not shadows. They 
were men!” 


XXIV 


N THE moment of stillness between them, 

when their hearts seemed to have stopped 
beating that they might not lose the faintest 
whispering of the twiight, a sound came to 
Alan, and he knew it was the toe of a boot 
striking against stone. Not a foot in his tribe 
would have made that sound; none but Stam- 
pede Smith’s or his own. 

“Were they many?” he asked. 

“T could not see. The sun was darkening. 
But five or six were running—” 

“Behind us?” 

“Ves,” 

“And they saw us?” 

“T think so. It was but a moment, and they 
were a part of the dusk.” 

He found her hand and held it closely. Her 
fingers clung to his, and he coud hear her 
quick breathing as he unbuttoned the flap of 
his automatic holster. 

“You think they have come?” she whispered, 
and a cold dread was in her voice. 

“Possibly. My people would not appear 
from that direction. You are not afraid?” 

“No, no, I am not afraid.” 

“Yet you are trembling.” 

“Tt is this strange gloom, Alan.” 

Never had the arctic twilight gone more 
completely. Not half a dozen times had he 
seen the phenomenon in all his years on the 
tundras, where thunder-storm and the putting 
out of the summer sun until twilight thickens 
into the gloom of near-night ‘s an occurrence 
so rare that it is more awesome than the weird- 
est play of the northern lights. It seemed to 
him now that what was happening was 4 
miracle, the play of 2 mighty hand opening 
their way to salvation. An inky wall was 
shutting out the world where the glow of the 
midnight sun should have been It was 
spreading quickly; shadows became part of 
the gloom, and this gloom crept in, thickening, 
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drawing nearer, until the tundra was a weird 
chaos, neither night nor twilight, challenging 
vision until eyes strained futilely to penetrate 
its mystery. 

“a as it gathered about them, enveloping 
them in their own narrowing circle of vision, 
Alan was thinking quickly. It had taken 
him only a moment to accept the significance 
of the running figures his companion had seen. 
Graham’s men were near, had seen them, and 
were getting between them and the range. 
Possibly it was a scouting party, and if there 
were no more than five or sx, the number 
which Mary had counted, he was quite sure 
of the situation. But there might be a dozen 
or fifty of them. It was possible Graham and 
Rossland were advancing upon the range with 
their entire force. He had at no time tried to 
analyze just what this force might be, except 
to assure himself that with the overwhelming 
infuence behind him both political and finan- 
cial, and fired by a passion for Mary Standish 
that had revealed itself as little short of mad- 
ness, Graham would hesitate at no convention 
of law or humanity to achieve his end. . . Prob- 
ably he was play‘ng the game so that he would 
be shielded by the technicalities of the law, if 
it came to a tragic end. His gunmen would 
undoubtedly be impelled to a certain extent 
by an idea of authority. For Graham was an 
injured husband “rescuing” his wife, while 
Alan Holt—was the woman’s abductor and 
paramour, and a fit subject to be shot upon 
sight! 


H's free hand gripped the butt of his pistol as 

he led the way straight ahead. The sudden 
gloom helped to hide in his face the horror he 
felt of what that “rescue” would mean to Mary 
Standish; and then a cold and deadly definite- 
ness possessed him, and every nerve in his body 
gathered itself in readiness for whatever might 
happen. 

If Graham’s men had seen them, and were 
getting between them and retreat, the neck 
of the trap lay ahead—and in this direction 
Alan walked so swiftly that the girl was almost 
running at his sde. He could not hear her 
footsteps, so lightly they fell; her fingers were 
twined about his own, and he could feel the 
silken caress of her loose hair. For half a mile 
he kept on, watching for a moving shadow, 
listening for a sound. Then he stopped. He 
drew Mary into his arms and held her there, so 
that her head lay against his breast. She was 
panting and he could feel and hear her thump- 
ing heart. He found her parted lips and kissed 
them. 

“You are not afraid?” he asked again. 

Her head made a fierce little negative move- 
ment against his breast. “No!” 

He laughed softly at the beautiful courage 
with which she lied. “Even if they saw us, 
and are Graham’s men, we have given them 
the slip,” he comforted her. “Now we will 
circle eastward back to the range. I am sorry 

hurried you so. We will go more slowly.” 

“We must travel faster,” she insisted. “I 
want to run,” 

Her fingers sought his hand and clung to it 
again as they set out. At intervals they 
stopped, staring about them into nothingness, 
and listening. Twice Alan thought he heard 
sounds which did not belong to the night. 
The second time the little fingers tightened 
aout his own, but his companion said no 
word, only her breath seemed to catch in her 
throat for an instant. 

At the end of another half-hour it was 
growing lighter, yet the breath of storm seemed 
nearer. The cool promise of it touched their 
cheeks, and about them were gathering whis- 
pers and eddies of a thirsty earth rousing to the 
sudden change. It was lighter because the 
wall of cloud seemed to be distributing itself 
over the whole heaven, thinning out where “ts 
solid opaqueness had lain against the sun. 
Alan could see the girl’s face and the cloud of 
her hair. Hollows and ridges of the tundra 
were taking more distinct shape when they 
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came into a dip, and Alan recognized a thicket 


of willows behind which a pool was hidden. 


This thicket was only half a mile from home. 
A spring was near the edge of the willows, and 
to this he led the girl, made her a place to 


kneel, and showed her how to cup the cool 
water in the palm of her hands. 


hair and rested with his lips pressed to it. 
He heard the trickle of water running between 
her fingers, her little laugh of half-pleasure, 
half-fear, which in another instant broke into a 
startled scream as he half-gained his feet to 
meet a crashing body that catapulted at him 
from the concealment of the willows. 

A greater commotion in the thicket followed 
the attack; then another voice, crying out 
sharply, .a second cry from Mary Standish, 
and he found himself on his knees, twisted 
backward and fighting desperately to loosen 


a pair of gigantic hands at his throat. He 


could hear the girl struggling, but she did not 
cry out again. 


face over him, grim and horrible in the gloom, 
as the merciless hands choked the life from 
him. Then he heard a shout, a loud shout, 


filled with triumph and exultation as he was 


thrown back; his head seemed leaving his 
shoulders; his body crumbled, and almost 
spasmodically his leg shot out with the last 
strength that was in him. He was scarcely 
aware of the great gasp that followed, but 
the fingers loosened at his throat, the face dis- 
appeared, and the man who was killing him 
sank back. For a precious moment or two 
Alan did not move as he drew great breaths 
of air into his lungs: Then he felt for his 
pistol. The holster was empty. 


E COULD hear the panting of the girl, her 
sobbing breath very near him, and life and 
strength leaped back into his body. The man 
who had choked him was advancing again, on 
hands and knees. Ina flash Alan was up and 
on him like a lithe cat. His fist beat into a 
bearded face; he called out to Mary as he 
struck, and through his blows saw her where 
she had fallen to her knees, with a second hulk 
bending over her, almost in the water of the 
little spring from which she had been drinking. 
A mad curse leaped from his lips. He was 
ready to kill now; he wanted to kill—to destroy 
what was already under his hands that he 
might leap upon this other beast, who stood 
over Mary Standish, his hands twisted in her 
long hair. Dazed by blows that fell with the 
force of a club the bearded man’s head sagged 
backward, and Alan’s fingers dug into his 
throat. It was a bull’s neck. He tried to 
break it. Ten seconds—twenty—half a min- 
ute at the most—and flesh and bone would have 
given way, but before the bearded man’s 
gasping cry was gone from his lips the second 
figure leaped upon Alan. 
He had no time to defend himself fom this 
new attack. His strength was half gone, and 
a terrific blow sent him reeling. Blindly he 


reached out and grappled. Not until his arms }. 


met those of his fresh assailant did he realize 
how much of himself he had expended upon 
the other. A sickening horror filled his soul 
as he felt his weakness, and an involuntary 
moan broke from his lips. Even. then he 
would have cut out his tongue to have silenced 
that sound, to have kept it from the girl. She 
was creeping on her hands and knees, but he 
could not see. Her long hair trailed in the 
trampled earth, and in the muddied water of 
the spring, and her hands were groping— 
groping—until they found what they were 
seeking. 

Then she rose to her feet, carrying the rock 
on which one of her hands had rested when she 
knelt to drink. The bearded man, bringing 
himself to his knees, reached out drunkenly, but 
she avoided him and poised herself over Alan 
and his assailant. The rock descended. Alan 
saw her then; he heard the one swift, terrible 


While she 
inclined her head to drink, he held back her 


; In an instant, it seemed, his 
brain was reeling. He was conscious of a 
futile effort to reach his gun, and could see the 
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blow, and his enemy rolled away from him, 
limply and without sound. He staggered to his 
feet and for a moment caught the swaying girl 
in his arms. 

The bearded man was rising. He was half 
on his feet when Alan was at his throat again, 
and they went down together. The girl 
heard blows, then a heavier one, and with one 
exclamation of triumph Alan stood up. By 
chance his hand had come in contact with his 
fallen pistol. He clicked the safety down; he 
was ready to shoot, ready to continue the 
fight with a gun. 

“Come,” he said. 

His voice was gasping, strangely unreal 
and thick. She came to him and put her hand 
in his again, and it was wet and sticky with 
tundra mud from the spring. Then they 
climbed to the swell of the plain, away from 
the pool and the willows. 

In the air about them, creeping up from the 
outer darknesses of the strange twilight, were 
clearer whispers now, and with these sounds 
of storm, borne from the west, came a hallooing 
voice. It was answered from straight ahead. 
Alan held the muddied little hand closer in 
his own and set out for the range-houses, from 
which direction the last voice had come. He 
knew what was happening. Graham’s men 
were cleverer than he had supposed; they had 
encircled the tundra side of the range, and 
some of them were closing in on the willow 
pool, from which the triumphant shout of the 
bearded man’s companion had come. They 
were wondering why the call was not repeated, 
and were hallooing, 


EVERY nerve in Alan’s body was concen- 

trated for swift and terrible action, for the 
desperateness of their situation had surged 
upon him like a breath of fire unbelievable, 
and yet true. Back at the willows they would 
have killed him. The hands at his throat had 
sought his life. Wolves and not men were 
about them on the plain; wolves headed by 
two monsters of the human pack, Graham 
and Rossland. Murder and lust and mad 
passion were hidden in the darkness; law and 
order and civilization were hundreds of miles 
away. If Graham won, only the unmapped 
tundras would remember this night, as the 
deep, dark kloof remembered in its gloom the 
other tragedy of more than half a century ago. 
And the girl at his side, already disheveled and 
muddied by their hands— 

His mind could go no farther, and angry 
protest broke in a low cry from his lips. The 
girl thought it was because of the shadows 
that loomed up suddenly in their path. There 
were two of them, and she, too, cried out as 
voices commanded them to stop. Alan caught 
a swift up-movement of an arm, but his own 
was quicker. Three spurts of flame darted in 
lightning flashes from his pistol, and the man 
who had raised his arm crumpled to the earth, 
while the other dissolved swiftly into the storm- 
gloom. A moment later his wild shouts were 
assembling the pack, while the detonations of 
Alan’s pistol continued to roll over the tundra. 

The unexpectedness of the shots, their 
tragic effect, the falling of the stricken man 
and the flight of the other, brought no word 
from Mary Standish. But her breath was 
sobbing, and in the lifting of the purplish 
gloom she turned her face for an instant to 
Alan, tensely white, with wide-open eyes. Her 
hair covered her like a shining veil, and where 
it clustered in a disheveled mass upon her 
breast Alan saw her hand thrusting itself 
forward from its clinging concealment, and in 
it—to his amazement—was a pistol. He 
recognized the weapon—one of a brace of light 
automatics which his friend, Carl Lomen, had 
presented to him several Christmas seasons 
ago. Pride and a strange exultation swept 
over him. Until now she had concealed the 
weapon, but all along she had been prepared 
to fight—to fight with fim against their 
enemies! He wanted to stop, and take her in 
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his arms, and with his kisses tell her how 
splendid she was. But instead of this he sped 
more swiftly ahead, and they came into the 
nigger-head bottom which lay in a narrow 
barrier between them and the range. 

Through this ran a trail scarcely wider than 
a wagon-track, made through the sea of hum- 
mocks and sedge-boles and mucky pitfalls by 
the axes and shovels of his people; finding this 
Alan stopped for a moment, knowing that 
safety lay ahead of them. The girl leaned 
against him, and then was almost a dead 
weight in his arms. The last two hundred 
yards had taken the strength from her body, 
Her pale face dropped back, and Alan brushed 
the soft hair away from it, and kissed her ]j 
and her eyes, while the pistol lay clenched 
against his breast. Even then, too hard-run 
to speak, she smiled at him, and Alan caught 
her up in his arms and darted into the narrow 
path which he knew their pursuers would not 
immediately find if they could get beyond their 
vision. He was joyously amazed at her light- 
ness. She was like a child in his arms, a glori- 
ous little goddess hidden and smothered in her 
long hair, and he held her closer as he hurried 
toward the cabins, conscious of the soft tighten- 
ing of her arms about his neck, feeling the sweet 
caress of her panting breath, strengthened and 
made happy by her helplessness. 

Thus they came out of the bottom as the 
first mists of slowly approaching rain touched 
his face. He could see farther now—half-way 
back over the narrow trail. He climbed a 
slope, and here Mary Standish slipped from his 
arms and stood with new strength, looking 
into his face. His breath was coming in little 
breaks, and he pointed. Faintly they could 
make out the shadows of the corral buildings. 
Beyond them were no lights penetrating the 
gloom from the windows of the range houses. 
The silence of the place was death-like. 


ND then something grew out of the earth 

almost at their feet. A hollow cry followed 
the movement, a cry that was ghostly and 
shivering, and only loud enough for them to 
hear, and, Sokwenna stood at their side. He 
talked swiftly. Only Alan understood. There 
was something unearthly and spectral in his 
appearance; his hair and beard were wet; his 
eyes shot here and there in little points of fire; 
he was like a gnome, weirdly uncanny as he 
gestured and talked in his monotone while he 
watched the nigger-head bottom. When he 
had finished, he did not wait for an answer, 
but turned and led the way swiftly toward the 
range houses. 

“What did he say?” asked the girl. 

“That he is glad we are back. He heard 
the shots and came to meet us.” 

“And what else?” she persisted. 

“Old Sokwenna is superstitious—and_ner- 
vous. He said some things that you wouldn’t 
understand. You would probably think him 
mad if he told you the spirits of his comrades 
slain in the kloof many years ago were here 
with him tonight, warning him of things about 
to happen. Anyway, he has been cautious. 
No sooner were we out of sight than he hustled 
every woman.and child in the village on their 
way to the mountains. Keok and Nawadlook 
wouldn’t go. I’m glad of that, for if they were 
pursued and overtaken by men like Graham 
and Rossland—” 

“Death would be better,” finished Mary 
Standish, and her hand clung more tightly to 
his arm. 

“Ves, I think so. But that can not happen 
now. Out in the open they had us at a dis 
advantage. But we can hold Sokwenna’s 
place until Stampede and the herdsmen come. 
With two good rifles inside, they won’t dare to 
assault the cabin with their naked hands. 
The advantage is all ours now; we can shoot, 
but they won’t risk the use of their rifles.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you will be inside. Graham wants 
you alive, not dead. And bullets—” 
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1 Best fruits are found in morning markets. Select only 
sound, ripe (but not too ripe) fruit. 


2 Discard all poor fruit. Grade according to size, and degree 
of ripeness. Wash fruit thoroughly. 


3 Fill sterilized jars with fruit; cover w th water or syrup. 
Adjust lids loosely over scalded rubbers. Place jars in 
oven. Set Lorain Red Wheel at 250 degrees. 


4 Fruits being canned and foods being cooked in a Lorain- 
equipped Gas Oven require no attention. You can do 
other work, shop or visit. 


Sy When time is up (see Lorain Canning Chart) remove jars, 

tighten{lids and invert jars. 

o Now you are free for the afternoon, because Lorain will 
cook the evening meal unwatched, while you’re miles 

away. 


Oneeasyturnofthe Lorain 
Red Wheel givesthe house- 
wife a choice of 44 meas- 
ured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind ofoven 
cooking or baking. 






















Short | ji 
_ the New Way to Can 


ERYWHERE housewives are asking for information about the New Way to Can. 

Many wonder why this method has not been in use ever since gas became the 
nation’s most popular cooking fuel. In this easy, illustrated lesson we tell you the 
“why” and “how” of the new Lorain Oven Canning Method. 


The Lorain Method of Oven Canning is impossible with the old-type gas range be- 
cause the heat of the .oven cannot be maintained at a low, even temperature. But, 
the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator (invented in the Research Laboratories of American 
Stove Company) enables housewives to regulate and control the heat of a gas range 
oyen at any cooking temperature, for any length of time. 


And now for the short lesson in the New method have a better color, remain firm, 
Way to Can. Take cherries, forinstance: and retain that fresh-from-the-garden 
First you grade and rinse, (pitting them flavor. 


if you wish). Then you pack them into : P 
ordinary glass jars that have been steri- Wherever gas is used you'll find dealers 
lized. Next you fill the jars with boiling who sell these wonderful Lorain-equipped 
water, or with syrup if sweetening is ‘*S Ranges. These dealers will be glad 
duitenl to demonstrate the Lorain Method of 
Oven Canning, also Lorain Whole Meal 
Next you place the scalded rubbers on the Cooking, another remarkable achieve- 
jars and adjust the lids loosely. Then you ment of these ranges. 
light the oven burners, set your Lorain ; ; . 
Oven Heat Regulator at 250 degrees, place Make it a point to inspect a Gas Range 
the filled jars on the oven racks and close equipped with a Lorain Oven Heat Ree 3 ah enti ee 




























the oven door. lator before canning season is over. And ped with the Lorain Regulator: 
Creat 3 sila ici h —be sure the regulator isa Lorain, Look CLARK JEWEL Geotte M. Clark 
Saas jars remain in the oven one nour, for the Red Wheel. DANGLER—Dangler StoveCompany 
pint jars fortyminutes. An ordinaryalarm Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
clock will tell you when timeisup. Then We'll be pleased to send to you, free of DIRECT ACTION National Stove 





you remove the jars, tighten the lids, and charge, a chart explaining how to can 37 = NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove 
s s : : : : d bl b h Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
your canning is done—easier and quicker different fruits and vegetables bythe guick MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
than you’ve ever done it. Moreover, all Lorain Oven Method. Just fill in and Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company 







fruits and vegetables canned by this mail the attached coupon. Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
HEN Gas is not avail- 37 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
able, oil is the most Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 37 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of your Lorain 






satisfactory cooking-fuel a ee “ 
ovided i We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Canning Chare 
— you use on of stove Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Oven Canning Cha 






equipped with Lorain High 
Map Spce Resend which ona »* Regulator cannot be used on these Name = 








a clean, odorless, intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 


utensil. 
[Clark Jewel ONew Process 


Look 7h 
RED WHEEL L OR AIN - . any 4 - Cippaick beat » 
_____| OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 2S) 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“It’s genuine ‘ROME’ 
pure Copper Ware — 


i ef 


— these same people have made 


_ copper utensils for more than thirty years. 


“ 4 DISC of pure sheet copper, 
Madam—the metal of which 
this ‘ROME’ Tea Kettle is 

made. Many people think these 
utensils are made of ‘tin’ or ‘nickel’, 
but they’re actually manufactured 
from solid sheet copper, lined with 
pure block tin, and heavily nickel 
plated on the outside”. 


Since 1892 


Since 1892 we have manufactured 
tea kettles, tea and coffee pots, 
dippers, inset pails, percolators, and 
wash boilers, our present production 
being well over a million utensils 
annually. 

In our completely equipped test- 
ing laboratories samples of copper, 
tin, steel, nickel. and aluminum are 








analyzed, and examined under the 
microscope for grain structure and 
composition. Every step in their 
manufacture is checked and tested: 
even the thickness of our nickel 
plate is measured and standardized. 
Nothing is left to guess work or to 
rule of thumb. 

That is why ‘ROME’ Copper 
Utensils have been in continuous 
family use throughout the country 
for so many years. And because of 
our standardized methods of manu- 
facture we are able to offer you 
genuine copper ware, in the natural 
polished copper finish or heavily 
nickel plated, at prices which prac- 
tically every home can afford. 


Drop into your hardware or 


housefurnishing store and ask to | 
| 
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ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 


Copyright 1923 by 
Rome Mfg. Co. 





see these ‘ROME’ Copper Utensils. 
Look for the name ‘ROME’ or our 
trade mark stamped on them. For 
your additional protection we are 
now tagging each nickel-plated uten- 
sil with a blue and white booklet, 
to the cover of which is attached a 
disc of pure sheet copper. 


Look for the “ROME UTEN- 
SILS” sign in dealers’ windows. If 
your dealer does not have ‘ROME’ 
in stock, tell us.of your require- 
ments and his name, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


This Book sent FREE 


It will show you COPPER Tea 
Kettles, Tea and Coffee Pots, and 
Wash Boilers which have been 
famous for a quarter of a century. 
Also Copper Percolators which 
make wonderful coffee. Write 
today for your copy. 


Main Offices and Factory: 
ROME, N. Y. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK 
342 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO 
1431 Lytton Bldg. 
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They had reached Sokwenna’s door, and in 
that moment they hesitated and turned their 
faces back to the gloom out of which they had 
fled Voices came suddenly from beyond the 
corrals. ‘There was no effort at concealment. 
The buildings were discovered, and men called 
out loudly and were answered from half a 
dozen points out on the tundra, They could 
hear running feet and sharp commands; some 
were cursing where they were entangled among 
the nigger-heads, and the sound of hurrying 
foes came from the edge of the ravine. Alan’s 
heart stood still. There was something terri- 
bly swift and business-like in this gathering 
of their enemies. He could hear them at his 
cabin. Doors opened. A window fell in witha 
crash. Lights flared up through the gray mist. 

It was then, from the barricaded attic win- 
dow over their heads, that Sokwenna’s rifle 
an wered. A single shot, a shriek, and then 
a pale stream of flame leaped out from the 
window as the old warrior emptied his gun. 
Before the last of the five swift shots were fired, 
Alan was in the cabin, barring the door behind 
him. Shaded candles burned on the floor, and 
beside them crouched Keok and Nawadlook. 
A glance told him what Sokwenna had done. 
The room was an arsenal. Guns lay there, 
ready to be used; heaps of cartridges were piled 
near them, and in the eyes of Keok and Nawad- 
look b azed deep and steady fires as they held 
shining cartridges between the'r fingers, ready 
to thrust them into the rifle chambers as fast 
as the guns were emptied. 

In the center of the room stood Mary Stan- 
dish. The candles, shaded so they would not 
disclose the windows, faintly illumined her 
pale face and unbound hair and revealed the 
horror n her eyes as she looked at Alan. 

He was about to speak, to assure her there 
was no danger that Graham's men would fire 
upon the cabin—when hell broke suddenly 
loose out in the night. The savage roar of 
guns answered Sokwenna’s fusillade, and a 
hail of bullets crashed against the log walls. 
Two of them found their way through the 
windows like hissing serpents, and with a 
single movement Alan was at Mary’s side 
and had crumpled her down on the floor 
beside Keok and Nawadlook. His face was 
white, his brain a furnace of sudden, consum- 
ing fire. 

“T thought they wouldn’t shoot at women,” 
he said, and his voice was terrifying in its 
strange hardness. “I was mistaken. And I 
am sure—now—that I understand.” 

‘With his rifle he cautiously approached the 
window. He was no longer guessing at an 
elusive truth. He knew what Graham was 
thinking, what he was planning, what he 
intended to do, and the divs was appalling. 


The Alaskan 


Both he and Rossland knew there would be 
some way of sheltering Mary Standish in 
Sokwenna’s cabin; they were accepting a des- 
perate gamble, believing that Alan Holt 
would find a safe place for her, while he fought 
until he fell. It was the fimesse of clever 
scheming, nothing less than murder, and he, 
by this combination of circumstance and plot, 
was the victim marked for death. 

The shooting had stopped, and the silence 
that followed it held a significance for Alan. 
They were giving him an allotted time in 
which to care for those under his protection. 
A trap-door was in the floor of Sokwenna’s 
cabin. It opened into a small store-room and 
cellar, which in turn possessed an air vent 
leading to the outside, overlooking the ravine. 
In the candle-glow Alan saw the door of this 
trap propped open with a stick. Sokwenna 
too, was clever. Sokwenna had foreseen. 

Crouched under the window, he looked at 
the girls. Keok, with a rifle in her hand, had 
crept to the foot of the ladder leading up to the 
attic, and began to climb it. She was going to 
Sokwenna. to load for him. Alan pointed to 
the open trap. 

“Quick, get into that!” he cried. “It is the 
only safe place. You can load there and hand 
out the guns.” 

Mary Standish looked at him steadily, but 
did not move. She was clutching a rifle in her 
hands. And Nawadlook did not move. But 
Keok climbed steadily and disappeared in the 
darkness above. 

“Go into the cellar!” commanded Alan. 
“Good God, if you don’t—” 

A smile lit up Mary’s face. In that hour of 
deadly peril it was like a ray of glorious light 
leading the way through blackness, a smile 
sweet and gentle and unafraid; and slowly she 
crept toward Alan, dragging the rifle in one 
hand and holding the little pistol! in the other, 
and from his feet she stil! smiled up at him 
through the dishevelment of her shining hair, 
and in a quiet, little voice that thrilled him, she 
said, 

“T am going to help you fight.” 

Nawadlook came creeping after her, drag- 
ging another rifle and bearing an apron heavy 
with the weight of cartridges. 

And above, through the darkened loophole 
of the attic window, Sokwenna’s ferret eyes 
had caught thé movement of a shadow in the 
gray mist, and his rifle sent its death-challenge 
once more to John Graham and his men. 
What followed struck the smile from Mary’s 
lips, and a moaning sob rose from her breast 
as she watched the man she loved rise up be- 
fore the open window to face the winged death 


that was again beating a tattoo against the log 


walls of the cabin. 


(To be concluded) 


The Business of Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 84) 


as soon as the house is ‘picked up’ in the 
morning (with the exception of Monday). Last 
week, I planned to iron and finish some mid- 
dies for the boys. It was on a Tuesday. I 
made a chocolate pudding, ran the remains 
of the Sunday-Monday roast through the food- 
chopper, prepared it in the casserole, and 
brought my vegetables upstairs. I had ’phone 
calls, company, agents, more company all day 
long, and my husband home an hour early for 
dinner! I did no ironing or sewing to be sure, 
but I gave my guests my time, we had an 
enjoyable afternoon, and my husband came 
in to a dinner ready for him. I believe the 


I meant to’ type of excuse is responsible for 
more domestic unhappiness than we realize. 

My boys are a good deal of help as well as 
4 great deal of work. The older one can put 
away utensils and silver as well as I can, 
and the little one begs to assist. So far he is 
qualified to carry spoons. I call them the 


‘Kitchen Police,’ and they come when I whistle. 
“In conclusion, I would say to any young 
housewife: Do not take your work too seri- 
ously. Take a few minutes when the house is 
straight to do your hair becomingly; take care 
of your complexion; and dress well—neatly at 
least. Romp with the youngsters when you 
get a minute, and remember that probably 
your husband would rather find you rested 
enough for a gay word than to have all the 
spotless homes in the world. Run your home 
and don’t be run by it. My little rules are: 
Systematize everything and plan ahead so it’s 
off your mind. Get the meals arranged early 
in case of interruption. Learn to pick out 
the essential tasks when you are limited for 
time or in an emergency. Don’t take your 
housekeeping burdens along when you go out. 
Forget the house and enjoy every minute, 
having left things in a condition which will 
mean straight going when you come in.” 





Win Them 
To Bran 


Here are two things children need. 
Every mother wants them eaten sev- 
eral times a week. 

One is bran, for good health and 
good cheer—a laxative. One is whole 
wheat, with its 12 needed minerals 
and its vitamines. 

Pettijohn’s combines them. It is 
rolled soft wheat—the most flavory 
wheat that grows. And each delicious 
flake hides 25% of bran. 

There has never been a finer bran 
dish served in homes. You'll be glad 
to know it. Serve it tomorrow. 
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SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY'S 


S for the 
Bel kee 


A series of practical books to help you 
toward successful homemaking—knowl- 
edge to guide you to easier methods and 
better homes. 

Check subjects in which you are in- 
terested. Full information sent free 
upon receipt of advertisement. 
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Art and Business of Interior 
Decoration. i 
Book of Games and Parties 2.00 
Busy Woman’s Garden Book 2.00 
Character Training in Childhood 2.00 
Easy Housekeeping Book 1.75 
Household Dictionary 1.25 
Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book 2.00 
Manning Home Budget 1.00 
Prosperity Book 50 
Sex Education 2.00 
Simple Course in Home Deco- 

rating 3.50 
For sale at Your Bookstore, or direct on 
receipt of Money Order. 


SMALL, MAYNARD 6. COMPANY 
41 Mr. Vernon St. Boston 
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“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. illus. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
Study Domestic Science courses, fitting for many 
well-paid positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am .Scheolof Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago,|il. 
In using advertisements see page 4 197 




























































The Problem 


that confronts 
all housewives 


To prevent home cooking from 
growing monotonous. 


You may add new recipes to your 
collection but by using Colman’s 
Mustard youcan make new dishes 
from old recipes and the flavor this 
mustard gives makes a distinct 
change from everyday food. 


‘COLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


MUSTARD 


is known the world over for its 
great digestive qualities—if you 
would avoid indigestion serve it 
with every meal. 

FOR BREAKFAST with Bacon, 


Ham, Sausage, etc. 

FOR LUNCH with Cold Meat, 
Fish, Eggs, etc. 

FOR DINNER with Roasts of 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Tongue, Ham, 
Venison and Game. 


Colman’s Mustard should be mixed 
only with cold water and made 10 
minutes before using. It takes just 
that time for the essential oil in dry 
mustard to be liberated which acts on 
the salivary glands and so greatly aid 


digestion. 

FREE Our new Mustard Recipe 
Book gives many new 

suggestions fortransformingeveryday 

foods into appetizing delicacies. Sent 

free on request. Write Dept. M-27. 


J. & J. Colman (US A) Ltd. 
90 West Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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immune from either approval or slander. It 
was the importance she had attached to the 
good opinion of outsiders that had rendered 
her so vulnerable. High overhead, dominating 
the width of sky, asea-hawk circled, interpreting 
her philosophy. 

As she entered the station yard, she saw that 
she was by no means the earliest arrival; a 
dozen cars were already turning away, having 
disposed of their occupants. She was walking 
up the platform, Stevens following with the 
suitcase, when she heard herself hailed. 

“Good morning, young lady.” 

Swinging about, she found herself face to 
face with Mr. Reel. He looked more of a 
personality apart from his wife. His excessive 
weight, which had seemed the hall-mark of 
docility, now impressed her as a sign of force. 

“So you’re going up to town? If you’d 
care to travel with me, I dare say I can get 
you a chair next mine.” 


It WAS after she had seated herself that she 

appreciated the hidden kindness of his offer. 
Six chairs in front of her, with his face buried 
in a paper, she sighted Larry. 

Not until the train had started did Mr. 
Reel join her. He lowered himself gingerly, 
coming to rest with a sigh. ‘We stout men 
are objects for compassion,” he remarked; 
“yet nobody takes us seriously. I don’t suppose 
you will, when you’ve heard what I have to 
say.” He placed his hands on his ample knees, 
sinking his voice. ‘‘You were a bit of a scared 
cat yesterday.” 

She smiled at the homely phrase, trying to 
read his intention. ‘‘Do you think so? I 
flattered myself that I behaved rather bravely. 
It isn’t every girl who’d have kept a luncheon 
engagement within an hour of having been 
nearly eaten by a shark.” 

Instead of returning her smile, he glanced 
significantly “in Larry’s direction. ‘That 
wasn’t what I meant. Something else had 
frightened you. If the subject’s distasteful— 
You see, I’m a lawyer.” 

Her smile wavered. ‘Please go on.” 

“Then, first of all, don’t see any more of 
him.” 

“T don’t intend to.” She hadn’t meant to 
make the confession. Blushing furiously, she 
began to explain. “This wasn’t a rendezvous, 
if that’s your meaning. I had no idea—” 

“T believe you,” he nodded. “I believe you 
because I know and like you. But chance 
meetings of this sort, which create the impres- 
sion of having been preconcerted, will happen 
all the time. So my second piece of advice to 
you is to go to your grandfather.” 

She forced herself to meet his gaze. “I’ve 
nothing, Mr. Reel, of which to be ashamed.” 

“T don’t doubt it.” There was a lengthy 
pause. “Unfortunately, it takes two to make 
ascandal. In affairs such as yours, the woman 
has to share the other party’s blame.” He 
shifted his position so as to bring himself 
nearer. “All summer the whole of Cape June 
has known and watched. The thing you may 
be called upon to persuade a law court is that 
you alone were unaware of it.” 

“Unaware of what?” Her tone was frankly 

uzzled. ° 

“That he was falling in love with you.” 

She made her voice sceptical. “I don’t 
believe it. And if it were true, the fault’s 
not mine. There’s scarcely an attractive 
woman of our acquaintance who wouldn’t find 
herself in trouble, if every time a man chose to 
fall in love with her, the law could hold her 
liable.” 

Either Mr. Reel saw through her, or he was 
too intent on his own line of argument. “I’m 
too old for romance,” he said ponderously; 
“too old and too unprepossessing. I’m one of the 
onlookers, who are supposed to see most of the 
game. My adventures are the second-hand 
adventures of the spectator. In imagination 
I put myself in the shoes of younger men 


The Coast of Folly 


(Continued from page 40) 








and ask myself where I’d land, if I were left 
to the mercy of you modern ladies. Upon my 
soul, I should make a poor showing, [| 
shouldn’t understand any of your motives and 
consequently shouldn’t know what yoy 
expected. Now, in my day, girls were quite 
obvious; their mission was to secure a husband 
They either accepted you or told you to be 
off. You do neither. You never look more 
frigid than when you’re stealing a man’s heart. 

“You seem to regard yourselves as public 
charities, to be supported by masculine con- 
tributions. In return you share yourselves 
with everybody and make payment with 
indiscriminate charm. To you your gift means 
nothing; to the recipients it may mean every- 
thing. You toy with passion as though it were 
a lap-dog. You act on the assumption that 
everything’s friendship which stops short of a 
wedding. It’s the shallowest hypocrisy. There’s 
no such thing as friendship between unattached 
men and women. ‘There’s attraction, camou- 
flaged as friendship, which either dwindles 
from lack of nourishment or springs up into 
infatuation. If marriage isn’t the object, from 
the moment a man and woman set out on such 
a path, they begin to walk toward an ambush.” 

“But between myself and Larry it was alto- 
gether different,” she protested. ‘“You’re for- 
getting—Larry was already married.” 

He regarded her stolidly. ‘So much the 
worse. That excuse wasn’t worthy of you. 
You can’t persuade me that you're stupid. 
You thought one of two things when you com- 
menced this amusement; either that his mar- 
riage afforded you protection or else that it 
added piquancy to the sport.” 

“You’re mistaken. I didn’t think at all.” 

She had been too interested in hearing herself 
analyzed to be offended. Suddenly remem- 
bering one of his words, she took alarm. “Mr. 
Reel, you spoke of an ambush. You didn’t 
mean that there’s a chance that I’m caught?” 

Again his gaze wandered up the car to Larry. 
““My dear young lady, what’s the worth of my 
opinion? You know what’s taken place be- 
tween you; all I know is what was in the 
paper.” 

“But I’m appealing to you,” she urged, 
“because you understand law. I’ve told you 
the truth; there was nothing secret. Whatever 
there was to know, the whole of Cape June 
saw. That’s where I was foolish. If other 
people could see what I never suspected—that 
Larry was in love with me—of course, they'd 
think that it was only the half.” 

“Precisely,” he nodded. “It’s the other 
half, which you insist never existed, that’s so 
damaging. People fill it in with malicious 
imaginings.” 

She bit her lip impatiently. ‘‘Imaginings 
can do meno harm. The only thing they can 
prove is that I’ve shown too much preference 
on social occasions for a married man. That 
wouldn’t be sufficient to have me named—” 

“Certainly not, unless—” 

She gave a relieved little laugh. ‘There's 
no unless. It was what I was hoping you 
would answer.” 

“Unless,” he persisted, “there’s some fact 
which you’ve overlooked, which could be 
twisted into guilt by Mrs. Fay’s lawyers.” 


4 


SHE WAS about to speak again, when 4 
glance from Mr. Reel warned her. With 
the surprised expression of one who 
just caught sight of them, Larry had risen and 
was coming down the car. How should she 
greet him? He knew perfectly well that with 
people looking, he had her at a disadvantage. 
“Hullo, Joyce, who’d have expected to meet 
you here? Good morning, Mr. Reel.” Then, 
turning to her again with casual cheerfulness, 
“Here’s something that may interest you.’ 
He handed her his paper. Smoothing out 
the crumpled sheets, she pret-i:ded to become 
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Halves of the same melon 
—yet so different in taste 


Try this interesting experiment; it proves vital difference in salt 
—in ability to bring out food flavors 


You know how important it is to add salt to 
the foods you serve. Potatoes, vegetables, 
meats, soups—without salt they seem woe- 
fully lacking in flavor ; they are flat to the taste. 

Yet, do you know that there’s a considerable 
difference in kinds of salt—in their ability to 
develop flavor in foods? 

Famous chefs know it; the makers of famous 
packaged cereal foods know it. 
So do the leading butter makers, 
the best bakers, and thousands 
of discerning housewives. 

Just try this test, then see 
what you think. 

Sprinkle on a part of a canta- 





instantly, permeates the food and brings out 
every bit of natural flavor. 

And Diamond Crystal is a// salt. Not all salt 
is all salt. In its natural state, salt is always 
mixed with impurities such as calcium sul- 
phate, the lime from which plaster of Paris is 
made. And often the chlorides of calcium and 
magnesium, strong, ill-tasting substances that 
salt makers call bittern. 

Diamond Crystal is exception- 
ally free ofimpurities. Itsmakers 
use a special process that puri- 
fies natural salt, that takes out 
over 2,000,000 pounds of impuri- 
ties a year. And it is this pat- 


; Diamond Crystal is in flakes, delicate like ented exclusive process that also 
loupe some ordinary table salt. snow. Ordinary salt is cubical in grain P 


On another part, sprinkle some = ard hard like ‘hailstones. | So) Diamond forms the fine, quick-dissolving 
4 ry sta wssolves ore gut > n ore ¢ 
Diamond Crystal. Taste both readily into foods to iving ont satuvel fevers flakes of Diamond Crystal. 


salted parts of the melon. 

The difference in flavor will astonish you! 
The part that’s Diamond Crystal salted will 
taste unusually sweet—richer in melon flavor, 
milder if not wholly lacking in salt flavor. 

And there are two reasons for the difference. 


What makes the difference 


Diamond Crystal is in flakes, not in hard, 
gritty cubes like ordinary salt. It dissolves 


Try it today 

Get some Diamond Crystal from your grocer 
today—one of the handy cartons or small sacks. 

Try this test on a melon—Diamond Crystal 
against ordinary salt. It will show you very 
plainly why this salt is better for table and 
cooking use. 

Write to the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Clair, Michigan, for interesting free booklet, 
“One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” 


‘Diamond Crystal Salt 


For table use many 
people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in 
handy cartons. If itisn’t 
Diamond Crystalit isn’t 
Shaker 


Diamond Crystal Salt 
is also sold in cotton 
bags. If your grocer 
cannot supply you write 
company 
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Witham van Dasser— 


THE FRAGRANCE OF 


"BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA 


appeals mightily to the keen appetites whetted by the 
great “out-of-doors.” It is a wonderfully satisfactory 
drink, pure, delicious and of high food value. 
Made only by 
WALTER BAKER & COMPANY, LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
(fy) BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE ay 
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absorbed. Her cheeks were burning. She was 

because she wanted to cry—at a loss to 
find the name for the thing that had hurt her. 
He had kissed her in the dark as though he 
hated her. It was his way of doing it, 
more than the act itself, that had stung her. 
And now this contemptible suavity! 

He was chatting with Mr. Reel; she caught 
fragments of his conversation. “Leaving Cape 
une. Summer’s ended. Suddenly decided.” 

Running away, without caring what became 
of her—so that was the program! To be in- 
debted to him for anything, let alone for her 
life, was intolerable. 

Glancing through the paper, she found the 
news she had expected—a full account of his 
heroism, interlarded with biographical details 
of herself, highly colored and nauseatingly 
intimate: how she was sole heiress to the 
Gathway millions; the men who were rumored 
to have courted her; the story of her mother’s 
matrimonial misadventures. 

Her spirit hardened. Smiling brightly 
across her shoulder, she attracted his atten- 
tion. “I might have missed it. Thanks 
awfully. You ought to buy several copies.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“Your children. When you’re old, it'll 
prove to them what a fine fellow you were.” 


GHE knew all the sensitive signs of the man. 
As if she had stayed the swinging of a pen- 
dulum, she watched the silence her taunt had 
occasioned. In wounding him she forgot her 
pain. To have power to make him suffer 
restored her self-confidence. So that was the 
secret cf his domestic unhappiness: he wanted 
children! Subconsciously she must always 
have known it. It was his passion for children 
that had made her trust him. She recalled 
one of his favorite sayings, “Beware of 
women who don’t like babies; they’ll commit 
murder.” 

He contrived to laugh. ‘“You’re a trifle 
previous. If ever I have any, I shan’t tell 
them about this summer; of that you may be 
certain.” 

It was true. She realized how true in the 
light of his smiling malice. If he married 
again, her name would be taboo. In the 
esteem of the new wife she would stand as a 
type of scarlet woman. 

She was racking her brains for a retort, 
when he turned back to Mr. Reel, resuming his 
interrupted conversation. 

She watched the flat New Jersey landscape— 

its slow streams, sandy tillage, and disfiguring 
display of advertising signs. Its eventlessness, 
plastered with commercialism seemed a fore- 
cast of her future. Life was like that, pitiless 
and staring—a vulgar annoyance. And yet it 
had meant so much to her at the mo nent when 
she had nearly Jost it. And it was this man, 
who had restored fife to her, who had robbed 
her of belief in its goodness. 
The train was nearing Philadelphia, entering 
Its outskirts, halting at the outlying station, 
where she had to change to catch the express 
to New York. 

She rose, extending her hand. “Since 
you're leaving Cape June, we may not meet 
again. Good-by and thanks always for 
yesterday.” 

He seized it possessively. She felt her pulse 
quicken. 

“Not meet again! What nonsense! I’m 
sure you’re mistaken.” 

Mr. Reel was levering himself out of his 
chair. “If you don’t mind, I'll see you as far 
as the platform.” 

Standing on the lowest step, he took her by 
the arm. “There was something I wanted to 
say to you. You'll never get all that you want 
out of life; you'll never give all that you owe 
to it. Whatever you get or give, remember 
this: bitterness never helped any one.” 
€ train was moving. He waved a plump 

luck. You can’t miss your good luck. 


You’re young; you’re not fat the way-I am.” 


The Coast of Folly 


When she was comfortably seated in the 
express, her thoughts turned intrusively to the 
problem of marriage. How many of her mar- 
ried acquaintances were happy? Perhaps one 
couple in ten. The rest were indifferently 
amiable or actively impatient, bearing their 
cross with a martyred air. And yet the whole 
of her education conspired to push her into 
marriage—to present it to her as a goal to be 
coveted. 

The theme of every novel was the combat of 
love, of every play, of nearly all the lyrics. 
Love was glorified as the glamour that made 
the world endurable. But it was the long- 
ing to be loved that was glorified—not the love 
which had achieved and been solemnized. 
As regards married love there was a cowardly 
silence. It looked’ suspiciously as. though 
marriage were a trap into which youth was 
decoyed that the race might be perpetuated. 
She pictured the many weddings she had 
attended: their resemblance to funerals, the 
beflowered churches, the sacred music, the 
brides so pathetically virginal, white-shrouded 
and crowned with orange-blossom. 

And yet the strangest thing about marriage 
was that people who had suffered most from 
it, like gamblers on a race-course, seemed 
always ready to risk what remained of happi- 
ness on a fresh experiment. They were incur- 
able optimists who refused to hope alone. If 
Mr. Reel were to lose his captress tomorrow, 
he would without doubt immediately start 
dieting, that he might make himself eligible 
for a new adventure. 

Dreams rose up rampant, denying disillu- 
sion. She was different; the man she chose 
would be different. Disasters which befell 
others would avoid her. Perhaps, after all, 
this affair with Larry was the best thing that 
could have happened; it was teaching her 
values. 
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N ARRIVING at the Pennsylvania, she 

found her grandfather’s car waiting. 

“Ts Mr. Gathway at his office?” she enquired. 

The chauffeur eyed her in surprise. ‘He 
hasn’t been to the office for—’ Then he 
seemed to think better of it. “No, Miss, I 
was to drive you to Gathwayburgh.” 

If the interview was to take place at his 
house up the Hudson, it meant that she would 
have to spend the night. She had been hoping 
to call on him at his place of business and to 
catch the late train back. As she took her 
seat and the car swung into the traffic, she 
wondered why he had sent for her. Usually 
it was a sign that finance was to be discussed, 
but when he discussed finance, he invariably 
ordered her to meet him at his office. Barri- 
caded behind his flat-topped desk, where his 
frowns inspired terror, he was less tempted to 
be human, less susceptible to feminine softness, 
more capable of being mechanically just. 

It had been written of him once in a religious 
weekly, making mention of his latest charitable 
lavishness, that he was one of the few rich men 
who had acquired his wealth by uprightness. 
He had never forgotten it. It had encouraged 


him to indulge his instinct for righteousness | 


till it had come near to extinguishing his mercy. 
He admitted no degrees in honesty; to over- 
spend one’s allowance was as much a theft as 
to pick a pocket. A large-spirited man in 
most respects, when it came to money, he had 
a bookkeeper’s narrowness; everything had 
to balance. It wasn’t the amount by which 
you defaulted, but the inaccuracy of your 
arithmetic, that offended. 
She was weary of this reverence for money. 
The talk about its sacredness struck her as 
hypocrisy. How to be endowed with it was 
a divine trust! How to keep it breeding 
was a public duty! All the cant phrases 
which money-lovers employ to excuse their 
avarice when they reinvest their interest! 
For her money had no meaning unless it 
could be coined into happiness. As far as her 
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observation went, it became the root of evil 
the moment it was hoarded. She had lived 
through a war at an age when she was impres- 
sionable, and had seen a world shattered. 
The lesson it had taught her was the inse- 
curity of possessions—the fleetingness of every- 
thing that was worth having. While one 
waited for the future, one grew old. 

As a little girl she had made pilgrimages to 
the office accompanied by her aurse; the short- 
ages involved had rarely been more than a few 
dollars. Such visits had been most frequent 
after Christmases and birthdays, when she 
had been generously indiscreet in her presents. 
Later the shortages had run into hundreds; 
more recently, into thousands. Her grand- 
father was never lenient—never angry. When 
he lent her sufficient to restore her solvency, 

| it. was deducted from her future; interest was 
|calculated; the transaction was recorded. 
| The deal was concluded with as much pre- 
| caution as if he had been floating a company. 

She considered this means of punishment 

|as humiliating as-it was disproportionately 
pompous. Moreover, there was no necessity 
for it; she was not*extravagant, judged by the 
standards to which he had accustomed her. 
If he believed that she was, there was nothing 
gained by taking his secretaries into his confi- 
dence. The thing that alienated her most was 
the contrast between his’exactitude as regards 
herself and the munificence of his public 
philanthropies; he would give to a church in a 
single check as much as her year’s allowance. 
She discovered in his sternness a touch of 
jealousy, the jealousy of old age for youth. 
She had a treasure which his money could not 
purchase—a fund of unused years which must 
make her independent of him. He loved her, 
and she was slipping from him. Money was 
his sole means of making her bow to his 

leasure. One day he would die, and all that 

e had would be hers. From the other side 
of the grave he would expect her to be grate- 
ful; he expected her to show gratitude in an- 
ticipation. But she refused to acknowledge 
grounds for gratitude. When the dead made 
gifts, they were like people changing house, 
who broomed into the streets the rubbish that 
they could not carry. Gifts from the living 
alone called for thanks. A little generosity 
today, before the zest for happiness was 
blunted, might mean more than millions 
tomorrow. Wherever her eyes rested, they 
encountered people who had allowed their 
unexplored youth to escape them. They were 
drugging themselves with substitutes for the 
original possession which was temporarily hers. 
Before she joined their ranks, she was passion- 
ate to seize her hour. 


S IT happened, she was clear of debt, so the 
significance of her grandfather’s summons 
was not financial. Probably her first guess was 
correct and it had to do with her mother’s 
remarriage. At last she would hear the truth 
from lips which had remained obstinately 
silent. Not gossip, but facts. The chance to 
plead her mother’s cause had arrived; she 
steeled herself for the encounter. 

They had passed through Tarrytown, when 
she was struck by an illuminating thought: 
her mother must have been very nearly her 
own age at the time when she had left her. 
She had a vague recollection of the parting—of 
waking up in her cot to find bending over her 
a woman who was crying. Through all the 
starved years the hunger of those kisses had 
remained with her. As a child she had never 
ceased hoping that she would again awake to 
find the woman had returned. Pleading for 
her mother would be like pleading her own 
cause. It wouldn’t be for a woman past forty 
that she would demand mercy, but for a girl 
like herself, who had been desperate for tender- 
ness and made foolish by the fear that the 
years would waste her. 

They were entering Gathwayburgh, the vast 
estate which her grandfather had purchased 
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at the price of farmland. When he had first 
acquired it and sunk millions into its develop- 
ment, his associates had thought him mad, 
With his usual farsightedness, he had been 
ahead of the times. The automobile had come 
toe his rescue, abbreviating distance. The 
overcrowding of Manhattan had pushed the 
rich into the country. His judgment had been 
justified. Where his house had once stood in 
a sylvan isolation, it was now surrounded by 
mansions and parklands. He was lord of a 
manor which he himself had created. The 
church was his, the minister who prayed in it, 
the golf-course, the fashionable hotel on the 
hilltop. Evérything, as far as eye could reach, 
was a visible expression of his dominant per- 
sonality. 

After the tooting of the horn, while they 
waited for’ the lodge gates to be opened, ske 
had the sinking sensation of a prisoner re- 
captured. 
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AS THEY swept up the drive between trim 

borders, she lost nothing of her sense of 
captivity. Whoever had planned the garden 
had achieved his effects too arbitrarily. Na- 
ture stood to attention with a joyless smartness, 
like a crack battalion. 

A gray stone mansion came in sight, built 
somewhat in the style of a Scottish castle. 
It was raised upon a mound, clear of trees, its 
newness partially obscured by a rising tide 
of ivy. 

To the footman, as she entered, she said: 

“T’m going to my room. Please have my 
things sent up. Tell my grandfather that 
within ten minutes I’ll be waiting for him in 
the library.” 

The man’s lips parted; before a sound es- 
caped them, they shut again like a steel trap. 
By lowering his head and raising his brows, he 
signified that her wishes would receive atten- 
tion. 

It was painful to be back in that repressive 
quiet. The stateliness and discipline of her 
home seemed to crush her. Not until she had 
passed into her room did she regain her sense 


of poise. Everything it contained was of her 
own choosing. Its atmosphere was gay and 
friendly. The furniture was white. There 


were pink ribbons and filmy curtains at the 
windows. There were scents in cut-glass 
bottles on the dressing-table, powder-boxes 
and all the harmless vanities of a modish 
woman’s toilet. 

Without loss of time she seated herself and * 
commenced repairing the ravages wrought by 
travel. When her hair had been brushed and 
the last pin thrust into place, considerably 
more than ten minutes had elapsed. 

“He’ll be vexed,” she thought, remembering 
his saying that unpunctuality was the sign of 
a weak intellect. Then, stealing a last, 
approving glance in the mirror, “It was worth 
it ” 


As she entered the library, her first impres- 
sion was that no one was there. He wasn’t 
standing, legs astride, before the empty fire- 
place. He wasn’t seated by the window in his 
favorite chair. She heard a starchy rustling. 
To her surprise an efficient young woman in a 
nurse’s uniform was stepping from behind a 
bookcase. 

“You'll be Miss Gathway,” she said. “Mr. 
Gathway’s waiting for you.” 

“But where?” ‘ 

“In his bedroom. In his bed, to be exact.” 

“Then he’s been sick? I hope he’s better.” 

The nurse shook her head. “As well as he 
ever will be.” 

It was the tone more than the words that 
told her everything. She was too stunned to 
feel emotion. 

“How long since this happened?” 

“Tt’s the fifth week.” 

“My grandfather has been ill five weeks and 
neither you, nor the doctors, nor any one has 
had the sense to send for me?” 
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252 Seasonable 
Menus 


450 Tested 
Recipes 


Collected by Good House- 
keeping Institute from the 
best cooks allover the world 


Have you ever wondered as you lingered 
over the dishes in a well-appointed dining 
room how the chef is able day after day 
to send the tasty expressions of his art to 
the table with such invariability? The 
secret of his success is that he keeps 
abreast of new developments in the realm 
of cookery—eliminates guesswork, 
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your family more appetizing meals—at a 
lower cost! The secret lies in making use 
of the seasonable fruits, vegetables, meats, 
etc. There are 252 menus in the book 
planned with expert care and attention to 
economy—menus for all the meals for 
one week in each month in the year, using 
the foods that are in season at the time. 
And by using these 
dishes in different 
combinations you may 





with a piquant, new- 
flavored deliciousness 
every day in the year 
and at a surprisingly 
small cost, 


Save 10% 
on Your Living 
Expenses 


Haven’t you often 
felt that you spend 
too much on your table? That, notwith- 
standing your extravagances, your meals 
sometimes lack variety —are uninviting? 
Yet with the assistance of Good House- 
keeping’s New Recipe Book you can serve 





What this Amazing 
Volume Contains 


It is more than an ordinary cook 
book. Here are money-saving 
menus for every meal in one week 
out of each month in the year, 252 
in all, making use of the season- 


able fruits, vegetables, and meats 
—450 recipes for delicacies from 
all over the world with simple 
directions for preparing them—and 
26 pages of suggestions and dis- 


coveries for making housework 
easy and a delight. It will solve 
the very last of your household 
problems! 





subscribers, 


be sure of the most 
delectable foods the 
markets offer you all 
year around —and at 
the lowest cost! 


Every Recipe 
is New 


The recipes have 
been sent in to Good 


Housekeeping Institute from the best 
cooks everywhere—each one the special 
pride of its sender. 
sembled now for the first time 
stitute’s courtesy to Good Housekeeping 
You may be sure, too, of their 
reliability; for each one has been tested 
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95 Household 
Discoveries 
and 
Kitchen Helps 


Will save your time, your 
energy and your 
money 


and tasted by the Institute and found to 
be practicable and simple. All directions 
and measurements are standardized. 


You know how delighted you were over 
the trick you discovered the other day for 
making some household task a bit easier. 
Just multiply it a thousand-fold and you'll 
have some idea of what Household Dis- 
coveries has in store for you—95 sugges- 
tions and discoveries that will come 
mighty near revolutionizing your whole 


household procedure. 


How to get this 
Valuable Book 


Good Housekeeping’s New Recipe Book is a 
volume that cannot be bought at any price. 
But we will give it to you absolutely Ps 
FREE with a year’s subscription to ” 
Good Housekeeping. Your name on 
the coupon below along with a re- 
mittance of $3.00 (the regular 7 Dest 


price of the magazine) will P, CB723 
bring you the book at Good 
once. Mail the coupon Housekeeping, 
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The original triangle mop- 


now bigger, better, stronger! 


So marvelously made is the 
Wizard Mop that even after 
several years of use, you can tie 
up the strands, scissor off the 
raveled ends and still have a 
larger and better one than 
some new mops! 


Wizard is the original and first 
triangle-shaped mop. You can 
wash it as often as you please 
without affecting its special 
chemical dry treatment or its 
soft absorbent qualities. It is 
so full-stranded that it holds all 
the dust instead of scattering it. 
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Its human elbow joint makes 
the mop lie flat in any posi- 
tion. The sturdy metal band is 
padded to prevent marring and 
scratching. Wizard is so light 
it will save many back aches. 


There are seventy-five magic 
house cleaning helpers in the 
Wizard Line. If you do not 
readily find them on sale in your 
town, write us and we will per- 
sonally seethat you are supplied. 
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There is a Wizard House- 
hold Helper for every 
cleaning task in the home 
and each is a worker of 
magic speed and efficiency. 
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“Jt was his orders. We didn’t dare. He 
was so emphatic. Perhaps he didn’t want to 
spoil your holiday. But he’ll be getting impa- 
tient, and that’s bad for him. See him first. 
We can talk after.” 

On reaching the bedroom door the nurse 
drew aside. “He said you were te be left 
alone with him. If he becomes exhausted, or 
for any reason you require me, you have only 
to ring the bell.” 

She waited till the stranger’s retreating foot- 
steps had died out, and still she hesitated. 
The fear of disease and its unreasonable cruel- 
ties obsessed her. Concentrating her will, she 
forced herself to cross the threshold. 

The room was changed since she had last 
seen it. Once it had been so habitable; al- 
ready it looked deserted. Everything that 
was not needed had been pushed aside. It 
smelled of disinfectants and was stripped of its 
adornments. It had become an arena in 
which a losing fight was waged. Where once 
there had been books and objects of art inter- 
est, there were hospital appliances and rows of 
medicines. Everything was a weapon for the 
unequal contest. The inlaid Italian bed, with 
its heavy, carved canopy, alone retained a 
touch of the familiar. It had been placed 
nearer the window, which was open to admit 
every breath of air. From below, among 
leaves of the clambering ivy, came the rustle 
and twitter of birds. 

She stood listening, tense and alarmed, 
feeling out of place in her carefully-planned 
elegance. Little by little she advanced, 
till she could just peer above the foot of the 
bed. A pair of grave, gray eyes returned her 
gaze with weary, questioning eagerness. The 
body was lying flat. The little, pointed beard 
stuck up sharply. The face in its wasting 
had become piercingly intelligent. It had 
forgotten its hurried expression. It would not 
look much different when the blinds were 
drawn down and the brain had lost its tenant. 
becirs choked her. She searched in vain for 
words. 


THIN hand stirred. ‘Come and sit close. 
I want to talk with you, my little Joyce.” 

It was years since he had called her that. 
The obstinacy within her melted. At a 
blundering run she reached him and buried 
her face at his side. 

“As you used to be,’ he murmured. “Fora 
long while you’ve been different. I wonder 
why.” 

“T was afraid,” she sobbed. ‘You were so 
critical. You seemed to think me bad.” 

“T can’t turn to kiss you.’” He had not 
stirred. “They’ve told you, no doubt. It 
came without warning — paralysis. Overwork, 
they say. I’m an old watch ticking itself out. 
I've been too hard on myself—on everybody. 
A hard man! I could never express,” his 
voice trailed away in a whisper, “the things 
were expressing now.” 

He shifted his arm with a stiff motion, so 
that without embracing it lay acrossher. “It’s 
too soon to cry. I’m promised another year. 

né more year in which to prepare.” 

As she sat up, trying to calm herself, he 
questioned, “You know why I’ve sent for you?” 

Mother? Because she’s remarried?” 

For a moment his face clouded. “So you’ve 
been in touch with her in spite of what I—” 
Then he seemed to remember the futility of 
anger. “Unfortunate woman! I had not 
heard.” 

She passed over the temptation to combat 
the slur. Her whole effort was to be conciliat- 
ing. “Then because you wanted me near you,” 
she urged. “I wish it might be that. But 
why didn’t you send for me sooner? I’d have 
come so gladly. I was only killing time. Wait- 
ing for something to turn up, which never does 
turn up.” She smiled. “Wearing pretty 
clothes like a fashion-plate, being entertaining 
and pretending to be happy.” 

Pretending,” he fixed her with his steady 
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stare, “when the world’s so full of happiness! 
Not much of an occupation! And killing time, 
when I’d give all I possess for a few of the days 
which you don’t know how to spend! I’m 
dying because life was too short for me. I 
couldn’t afford to rest. I crowded—” He 
paused. ‘We’ve both been unwise. It was 
to speak of this unwisdom that I sent for you. 
Can’t you guess? I read something in yester- 
day’s paper.” 

“Tt wasn’t true,”’ she blurted. 

It was his old trick: to lead her on with 
intimacies and then to spring his attack. 
She was furious, reckless, ready to strike 
blindly in self-defense. That he was due to 
die in the coming year was no reason for per- 
mitting him to think evil of her. Then, seeing 
him lying so helpless, she relented. 

A period of silence followed, during which 
she was certain that he traced every thought 
in its passage through her mind. 

At last, “Still treating me as an enemy!” he 
said. “Tell me. How did it happen?” 

“Nothing happened—not in the sense that 
you intend.” 


SHE rose and took a few steps, then perched 

herself at the foot of the bed, looking pen- 
sively out towards the wooded hills, where 
maples were already turning. The doomed 
man from whom she had withdrawn herself 
was not unaware of her beauty—still less was 
he unaware of the advantage that it gave her. 

“‘We’ve never been honest.” She spoke re- 
luctantly. “If I’m to tell you what happened, 
I must hurt you. I was attracted to this man 
whose name is coupled with mine, because he 
believed in my goodness. I needed that. I’d 
never had any one to believe in the best of me. 
Ever since I can remember, you’ve seemed to 
doubt me. You’ve held me under a micro- 
scope and forced me to listen to post-mortems 
on my conduct. You started it when I was 
no more than a child going through all the 
changes that lead up to womanhood, wondering 
what they meant and frightened because I had 
no one to inform me. I had vague memories 
of a mother whom you forbade me to mention. 
You never told me why. Very early I formed 
the impression that what you were doing to 
me, some one had done to her. She hadn’t 
been able to endure it. There was a night 
when I was little and she bent over my cot 
crying.” 

“Well she might! It was the night she 
ran off with her lover.”’ 

“I'd already guessed. All my life I’ve 
seemed to hear her crying. So it wasn’t 
strange, when you wanted me to forget her, 
that I couldn’t. And you yourself kept me in 
mind of her. When you were displeased and 
thought to punish me, you made me glad by 
bracketing us together in badness. ‘You’re 
like your mother,’ as though it were the worst 
that could be said.” 

“Tt was.”” His body stretched rigid as iron, 
but his grizzled head raised itself a few inches 
from the pillow. “A light woman, undutiful, 
inconstant! She broke your father’s heart and 
left you. Her name shall be blotted out!” 
The last words were uttered with such vehe- 
mence that he sank back, exhausted. “If I 
thought you could be like her—” 

“T am.” She spoke softly. “I’ve always 
known it and always known that it was the | 
thing you most dreaded. You’ve done ome | 
best to mold me into the image of yourself.” 

She stole a glance at him. His expression 
told her nothing. 

“Tt was because Larry didn’t want to change 
me that I was so glad to have him as a com- 
panion. I was grateful to him. He taught 
me to be young and natural.” 


The shrewd eyes narrowed. “You’ve ex- 


plained away nothing. You’ve only given me 
your interpretation. All this was in the paper.” | 
She looked at him quickly. “You’re accus- | 
ing me 
you sent for me 


You’d judged me guilty before ever 
Here, as you lie dying by 
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Costly decorations are ruined 
and expensive repairs neces- 
sary when corner cracks such 
as this appear in plaster. 
prevents them. 


Guest Room 


May be Beautiful— 


B= is its beauty marred by 
the appearance of unsightly 
cracks in the corners or other 
parts of the plastered walls? 


Such cracks can be 
prevented 

When you look over your plans 
for the new home be sure that 
Mahoning Metal Lath is in- 
cluded in the specifications— 
for metal lath used at points 
where cracks usually occur will 
prevent them. 


It is not essential to use metal lath 
all over the house—but insist upon 
having Mahoning Metal Lath on the 
ceilings of prominent rooms—livin 
room, dining room, entrance hall an 

est room. A strip a foot wide 

ent into the corners where side 

walls join and where ceilings and 
walls meet, in every room will pre- 
vent many unsightly corner cracks. 
And this economical use of metal lath 
will require the small additional 
investment of 1% of the total cost 
of your home. 

Write for let 

Ties foro carr st mn fe ca ou 

the facts regarding the proper applica- 

tion of Metal Lath to prevent plaster 

cracks that are the cause of so many 


ruined decorations. 
The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 
Warren . - - Ohio 


Manufacturers of Mahoning Metal Lath 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


when used in homes pre- 
vents cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away 
dust streaks, stops fire, at 
small initial cost. 


“Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 
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_ Just what 
is Listerine, 
anyhow? 


OU’ LL beinterested to know 
just why Listerine is so effi- 
cient and so safe as an antiseptic— 
why it has grown so steadily in 
popularity for the last halfcentury. 
Listerine consists of antiseptic 
oils and essences, such as thyme, 
eucalyptus, baptisia, gaultheria and 
mentha, scientifically combined 
with a saturated solution of boric 
acid. 

Thus it has a two-fold antisep- 
tic effect—first, the liquid itself 
halts infection; then upon evap- 
oration it leaves a film of pure 
boric acid to protect the wound 
while Nature heals. 

Its action is safeand sure. Don’t 
be without it at home. For with 
Listerine near at hand you enjoy 
that comfortable feeling of kvow- 
ing the antiseptic you use is both 
efficient and safe. 

The booklet that comes with 
each bottle explains more fully 


some of its many uses 


A safe, unirritating antiseptic for 
cuts, wounds and scratches, af- 
fording protection against infec- 
tion while Nature heals. 

As a gargle for sore 
throat to ward off more 
serious ills 

Asa spray in nasal catarrh, 

A safe and fragrant deodorant in 
matters of personal hygiene, 
Delightful after shaving. 
Effective in combating dandruff. 
Useful in many skin disorders. 


As a mouth-wash to 
correct unpleasant breath 
a {halitosis} 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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The Coast of Folly 


inches, you snatch at the first slander and 
immediately credit it. Yet you profess to love 
me.” She knotted her hands in an agony of 
protest. “If you’d ever loved me, you’d be 
sorry forme. You’d know that I’m innocent. 
You’d want to get up and fight for me. What 
have I ever done that you should believe 
such rottenness?”’ 

His head turned slowly. “It was that I 
might fight for you that I sent for you. All 
my life I’ve fought for things that I’ve won. 
The big fight that I’ve lost has been for your 
understanding. Opposing me there has always 
been your mother’s memory, with her false 
romance and her legacy of wanton blood. I 
ought to have let you go to her. It would 
have cured you. She wouldn’t have kept 
you. It was things that were withheld that 
she coveted. Everything lost its value the 
moment she possessed it. Her husband was 
too certain; she preferred a lover. You never 
heard what happened to the man who ran off 
with her? He blew out his brains the day she 
left him for another. You're right when you 
say you’re like her. You have her instinct for 
meddling with fire, her capacity for self-pity, 
her knack of throwing the blame on others. 
She was no more bad than you are when she 
started. -I don’t suppose today she’s deliber- 
ately wicked. Sinners of her sort rarely are; 
they’re merely directionless and _ flabby. 
Jellyfish washed up on the coast of folly.” 

He lay staring at the ceiling, his parchment 
face puckered. She watched him, all her sensi- 
tiveness a-quiver. What new disease was he 
inventing for her? : 

“This man, Larry Fay,” he broke the silence, 
‘fs a good deal of a skunk. He was married. 
He was living apart from his wife. He was 
expecting to be divorced. He knew that until 
his case had been decided, his companionship 
spelled scandal for any woman. A woman of 
experience would have avoided him. 

‘‘Whatever the moral values of his behavior, 
to have spent the last four months lolling at a 
country club wasn’t a particularly high-class 
performance. The world’s in a state of col- 
lapse, beggared and exhausted. There’s only 
one thing that’ll pull it together—work. Seri- 
ous-minded men are so well aware of this that 
they’ve been putting in more hours this sum- 
mer than ever they did during war-time. Even 
old fellows like myself have been dropping 
in their tracks, trying to keep civilization from 
sliding. But this Larry Fay was too selfish 
to be touched by the gravity of such a crisis. 
It took a man of this levity to reveal you to 
yourself or, as you put it, to call out the best 
in you. The only thing he could have called 
out was your passion.” 


THE stark ugliness of the accusation appalled 

her, yet the coarse hand of truth silenced 
her protests. Where had her eyes been that 
she had not seen it for herself? It had been 


| passion, suppressed and unacknowledged, that 


had given glamour to this disastrous friendship. 
It had been the forbiddenness of intimacies, 
half-guessed and forever threatening, that had 


| filled her days with magic. 


“T don’t know which is the more damaging 


| to character,” he continued calmly, “to. sin 


outright or to ape the appearance of sinning. 
To ape the appearance of sinning has become 


| a modern habit, and at the same time to smile 


loftily whenever sin is mentioned, as if it were 


| baby-talk left over from childhood. The 


same applies to all the sanctities—to God 
himself. When I was young, ‘Our Father, who 
art in Heaven’ was no picturesque association 
of words. God was very real to me, a living 
personality. I used to go to Him with my 
troubles and lived always with the conscious- 
ness that I was in His debt. But with you 
more up-to-date people— When you’re fright- 
ened, as you were during the war, you crawl to 
Him, clamoring for help. The moment the 


cause of your terror is removed, you do without 


Him. You act as though He were d 
though God were the Unknown soldier Sia 
we buried.” = 
For some seconds he seemed to forget her 
presence. Then, “When a man has been given” 
a year in which to die, he begins to see thi 
in focus. Here am I, who’ve spent 
years since peace returned in doing my feeble 
best to patch together a ruined world. Maki 
trips to Washington. Sitting at conferences, 
Financing foundering countries. Dashing over 
to Europe to extract reports. What I never 
realized and now see so clearly, is that what 
the world needs is not financing, but some ong 
to give it back its God-sense. Five years of 
horror have exhausted our capacity for faith, 
Having hoped so desperately and prayed sg 
fervently, we now believe in nothing. We're 
content to consider ourselves highly-trained 
animals, with destinies of no more conseq 
than those of orang-utans in a jungle. After 
seeing men smashed by their millions, the pre = 
sumption of a God who counts the hairs. 
our heads and keeps an eye on every sparrow 
seems preposterous. So the motive for self 
discipline is lost. We’ve become,’’ his hand ~ 
searched gropingly, “a metropolis without a 
police force. Traffic laws exist, but there’s no 
one to insist on them. We drive on whichey 
side of the road we prefer. The result’s collix” 
sion. That’s what’s happened to you; you've” 
collided. And now, when you’re least expect. 
ing him, up humps the policeman, whom you'd” 
reckoned dead. You think it grossly unfair, 
You—”’ oa 


“ PLEASE stop. I can’t bear any more of it™ 
Rising from the bed, she went over to the 
window. When she spoke again, her back ¥ 
toward him. F 

“You’ve been attributing to me motiy 
that never entered my head. The sense of 
or the pretense of sinning was furthest from ny 
thoughts. I didn’t think at all. I was glad 
be happy. If I had any fault, it was that I w 
tooinnocent. I didn’t know enough about 
If I'd known more— But you said you wer 
prepeced to fight for me. I suppose you me 

y that that I’ll have to be defended and th 
you'll advise me with regard to lawyers?” 7 

“No.” } ; 

She swung round from surveying the quiél 
landscape. She had the feeling she was bei 
made the victim of a jest. 7 

His eyes were closed, as though suddenly 
he had wearied of the conversation. “I cam 
prevent your disgrace. All I can do is to pus 
you in the right direction. How much have 
been allowing you?” ; 

Her heart fluttered. ‘Twenty thousand 

“T’ll continue it for one year more.” 

Why was he so explicit? If the doctors 
diagnosed his case correctly, another year’s a& 
lowance would be all that would be necessary 
The seconds ticked on. : 

“And after that?” she prompted. 

“After that I shall be gone. Today I mak 
a new will.” 4 

“You intend to disinherit me?” The wort 
leaped to her lips with a sob. 

“That depends. You’re the dearest thin 
Ihave. I want tohelp you. As you are now 
money would do you harm. I shall bequeat 
everything to charity unless,” his eyes openét 
“unless before I die, you’ve found somet 
worth living for. Call it what you will}. 
my old-fashioned language I call it God.” 

“But to see God because, if I don’t, I'll 
penniless—” 

He touched the bell. “If you feel s 
horror, you concede God’s existence. You 
already made the first step. Until you! 
found Him, don’t come back.” 

While she hesitated,. the nurse entered. 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“He’s tired,’ she whispered chokingly. 

With a last glance at the unrelenting figuit 
she tiptoed from his presence. { 


(To be continued) 
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